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CN^^ THE BIBLE 

AND THE REFORMATION. 



BY C. F. B. ALLNATT. 



• • • 



There has long exjste.cf amofigst^ Protestants 
of all denominatiop5,/33i/: wide-p^eod • delusion, 
that the "gloriou^^:jtef6rmMion*'/ni\-this and 
other countriea Vai^^Ttiainly brought "aliout ty the 
printing of th^ Holy Scriptures in the'yernaCular, 
and the copious dissemination of cogie§^ of the 
same amongst 'til^ 'people. No sooner^' we are 
often told, had. tjii^ "laity been put in pos^ssibn of 
"an open Bibre','^-tTaan they at once,»<fec0vered 
the errors of Popfegr*, Apd hasterije^tto embrace 
the true Gospel preaghefl by the Reto'rteers. 

Now history tells us 'a very (different tale. As 
regards our own country, for instance, — for it is 
with that we are now mainly concerned, — the 
Presbyterian Lord Macaulay has observed : "A 
King, whose character may be best described by 
saying that he was despotism itself personified, 
unprincipled ministers, a rapacious aristocracy, a 
servile Parliament, such were the instruments by 
which England was delivered from the yoke of 
Rome. The work which had b^^xv X^^^ms. \s^ 
Henry, the murderer of Yiis mve^, v^a'& ct5^\s»R.^ 



2 The Bible and the Reformation. 

by Somerset, the murderer of his brother, and 
completed by Elizabeth, the murderer of her 
guest. ... Of those who had any important 
share in bringing the Reformation about, Ridley 
was perhaps the only person who did not con- 
sider it as a mere political joh " {Essay on Hallam), 

I will not now stop to inquire into the motives — 
whether political or personal — which actuated the 
leaders of the revolt against the Church : it will 
be enough to state, .in the words of another non- 
Catholic histpjia^, what wei;e the chief means by 
which theiy'^5:ey,6l'utionary'.>grbfk *\yas accomplished. 
On this .jjojnjt Mr. LEC]fcY'"6ay3;*." With the ex- 
ception of .Zuinglius and Socifius *[the founder of 
the Socinian sect], all the • most ^ eminent Re- 
formers 'advocated ^^rs^cw/z(?n,\s|jnd in nearly every 
country. Vhere their boasted.*; ^Reformation tri- 
umphed^- the result is mainly. ;t€i .tie attributed to 
coercion J^^tff'ist'. Qf Ration,. fh^M'^p)pe, vol. ii. p. 45). 
This is* dariftrftied 'by .'ifxLjL'AAi, who remarks : 
" Persecution' is: the deadly' original sin of the 
Reformed ChurcHefS,*that which cools every honest 
man's zeal for their cause, in proportion as his 
reading becomes more extensive " (Constit. Hist, 
of Eng. vol. i. ch. 3). 

It is perfectly true that the royal tyrants named 
by Macaulay, and those who aided and abetted 
them in their nefarious designs, endeavoured to 
give a religious colour and sanctioh to their 
doings by the publication of English Bibles, and 
Iry hypocritical exhortations to the mvxVtitvxde tQ 
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Tead the same for themselves j but it has long 
been a notorious fact that all these Protestant 
versions of the Bible literally swarmed with the 
grossest and most flagrant corruptions — corrup- 
tions consisting in the wilful and deliberate mis- 
translation of various passages of the sacred text, 
and all directly aimed against those doctrines 
and practices of the Catholic Church which the 
** Reformers" were most anxious to uproot. They 
did give the people " an open Bible," but what a 
Bible ! I will now give only the following speci- 
mens of it : — 

I. We have heard a good deal of late about 
the " continuity " of the Anglican Establishment 
with the old Catholic Church of this country. 
The " Reformers " heM no such doctrine. They 
taught that " the whole of Christendom had been 
altogether drowned in damnable idolatry for the 
space of eight hundred years and more " {Ham. on 
Peril of Idolatry, part iii.), and they so abhorred 
the very name of the " Church," that they ex- 
punged it from almost every passage of the New 
Testament in which it occurs, and substituted in 
the place of it the word " congregation ! " Thus, 
in St. Matt, xvi. 18, instead of " On this rock I 
will build My Church,** TyndalFs Bible, Cranmer's 
Bible, the Geneva Bible, and the Bishops' Bible 
read : " On this rock I will build My congrega- 
tion " ! " Tell it unto the Church " (St. Matt, 
xviii. 17) is in the three first of iVv^'?*^ n^x'ssss^^ 
-corrupted into, " Tell it unto t\\e co^^^KE.^Ktxcs^-r 
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and the same heretical perversion of course 
occurs in Ephes. i. 22 ; ch. v. 23 — 25 ; i Tim. 
iii. 15 ; Heb, xii. 23, and various other passages. 
In the first English Bible the word " Church " 
did not once occur ! It was not until a consider- 
able number of the English people had been 
deceived, betrayed, and coerced into abandoning 
the ancient faith, and formed what might out- 
wardly resemble a national Church, that their 
Protestant rulers ventured to restore the word 
" Church " to the English Bible ! 

2. So again, wherever the word "idols," or 
" idolatry " occurred in the New Testament, the 
early Protestant translators substituted instead 
" images^'' and " image-worship " — ^with the inten- 
tion, of course, of inducing the ignorant people 
to believe that all images of our Lord and the 
saints had been forbidden in the Word of God ! 
Where we now read, " Little children, keep your- 
selves from idols " (i St. John v. 21), there the 
" open Bibles " of the Reformation had, " Babes, 
keep yourselves from images ! " 

" Covetousness, which is idolatry " (Col. iii. 5), 
is, in the Bibles of 1534, 1539, 1568, turned into 
" covetousness, which is worshipping of images.'^ 
" How agreeth the temple of God with idols " 
(2 Cor. vi. 16) reads, in the Bibles of 1534, 1539, 
1557, 1562, "How agreeth the temple of God 
with images ? " 

3. Wherever Apostolic " Traditions" were com- 
mended in the New Testament, \ii^ v^otd ^N^^ 
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carefully expunged, and the word " ordinances " 
put in its place ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
word "traditions "was in several instances foisted 
into the text (as in i St. Peter i. 18), where it did 
not occur in the original Greek, for the purpose of 
making the very name odious in the eyes of the 
ignorant Protestant multitude ! St. Paul says : 
" Hold fast the Traditions ye have received of us " 
(2 Thess. ii. 15 ; iii. 6) ; but this did not at all 
suit the doctrine or conduct of Tyndall, Cranmer, 
and the rest ; so, as I have said, they expunged 
the word in these texts (see also i Cor. xi. 2, 
corrected in the " Revised Version "), though 
they took care to retain it in those passages of 
the Gospels in which the false " traditions " of the 
Pharisees were condemned by our Lord. 

Protestant writers and lecturers would have us 
believe that the earlier Bible of Wickliffe had 
been prohibited by the Church authorities of his 
time simply on account of their general hostility 
to the Word of God in the vernacular. Nothing 
could be more contrary to the truth. A better 
informed Protestant writer, the Rev. E. Cutts, 
D.D., in a work published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, observes : — " There 
is a good deal of popular misapprehension about 
the way in which the Bible was regarded in the 
middle ages. Some people think that it was very 
little read, even by the clergy ; whereas the fact 
is that the sermons of the mediaeval ^te.^.c\Nftx*5^ 
are more full of Scripture c^\xo\a.\\o\v5» 'axA -^i^- 
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sions than any sermons in. these days ; and the 
writers on other subjects are so full of Scriptural 
allusion, that it is evident their minds were satu- 
rated with Scriptural diction. . . . Another 
common error is, that the clergy were unwilling 
that the laity should read the Bible for them- 
selves, and carefully kept it in an unknown tongue, 
that the people might not be able to read it. 
The truth is, that most people who could read at 
all could read Latin, and would certainly prefer 
to read the authorized Vulgate to any vernacular 
version. But it is also true that translations into 
the vernacular were made. . . . We have the 
authority of Sir Thomas More for saying that 
*the whole Bible was, long before Wycliflf's days, 
by virtuous and well-learned men translated into 
the English tongue, and by good and godly 
people with devotion and soberness well and 
reverently read.' . . . Again, on another occasion 
he says : * The clergy keep no Bibles from the 
laity but such translations as be either not yet 
approved for good, or such as be already reproved 
for naught (bad), as Wycliffe's was. For as for 
old ones that were before Wicliffe's days, they 
remain lawful, and be in some folk's hands ' '* 
(Turning Points cf English Church History^ pp» 
200, 201). 

Another Protestant writer, the late Dr. Hqok 

of Leeds, says : " It was not from hostility to a 

translated Bible, considered abstractedly, that the 

conduct of WicUS, in translating &, vi^s coa- 
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demned. Long before his time there had been 
translators of Holy Writ. There is no reason to 
suppose that any objection would have been 
offered to the circulation of the Bible, if the object 
of the translator had only b6en the edification 
and sanctification of the reader. It was not till 
the designs of the Lollards were discovered, that 
Wicliff's version was proscribed " {Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury y vol. iii. p. 83). Of the Lollards 
he says : " When we speak of them as martyrs, 
we ought to regard them as political martyrs rather 
than religious. They made religion their plea, in 
order to swell the number of the discontented ; 
but their actions tended to a revolution in the 
State as well as in the Church. . . Both parties 
regarded their principles as subversive of ail order, 
in things temporal as well as in things spiritual " 
(p. 94). (See also the Protestant Canon Dixon's 
History of the Church of England from the Abolition 
of the Roman Jurisdiction, vol. i. p. 451). 

The same class of Protestant lecturers, above 
referred to, generally follow Daubign£, the " His- 
torian of the Reformation," in speaking of even 
the Latin Bible as "a rare book, unknown in 
those days " when Luther " discovered " a copy 
of the same in his monastery at Erfurt. This 
absurd falsehood was exposed, forty years ago, 
by Dr. Maitland, in the Appendix to his Essays 
on the Dark Ages; but even that learned writer 
gave but an imperfect list of the editions of tb^a. 
Latin Bible that had beeu ^u\i^^\kfc^ \i^\^x^ *<Sns. 
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time of Luther's alleged " discovery " ; whilst of 
the numerous Catholic vernacular versions of the 
Bible that had appeared before the year 1520 in 
Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and other coun- 
tries of Europe, Dr. Maitland does not say a word. 

Reuss, a leading Rationalist of Germany, says 
that " No book was so frequently published, im- 
mediately after the first invention of printing, as 
the Latin Bible ; more than one hundred editions of 
it being struck off before the year 1520" {Die 
Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften, N. T. Prunswick, 
1853, p. 458). Hain, in his Repertorium Biblio- 
graphicum, printed at Tubingen, reckons consecu- 
tively ninety-eight distinct editions before the year 
1500, independently of twelve other editions^ which, 
together with the Latin text, presented the Glossa 
Ordinaria, or the Postillas of Lyranus. From 
the year 1475, when the first Venetian edition 
appeared, to the close of the century, that city 
alone yielded no fewer than twenty-two complete 
editions of the Latin Bible, besides some others 
with the notes of L5Tanus. 

I have elsewhere* given a list of the early 
Catholic vernacular versions of the Bible, part of 
which is appended to the present tract. 

Writing in The Academy of August 7, 1886, Mr. 
Karl Pearson says : " The Catholic Church has 
quite enough to answer for; . . . but in the fifteenth 
century it certainly did not hold back the Bible from 
ihs /oik; and it gave them in the vernacular a 

^ * Which is the True ChuYch ? pp. 5*7— ^. 
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long series of devotional works, which for language 
and religious sentiment have never been surpassed. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think it made a mistake 
in allowing the masses such ready access to the 
Bible. It ought to have recognized the Bible 
once for all as a work absolutely unintelligible 
without a long course of historical study; and, 
so far as it was supposed to be inspired, very 
dangerous in the hands of the ignorant." 

Mr. Pearson seems here to have overlooked the 
fact — ^that no ill results had followed the autho- 
rized use of vernacular versions of the Bible 
amongst the Catholics of the fifteenth century. 
It was the religious vertigo consequent on the 
Protestant proclamation of "Liberty of Private 
Judgment," and the unbridled licentiousness 
which everywhere attended the footsteps of 
the " Reformers," that ought to have made it 
plain to all rational people on which side the 
misuse of the Bible really lay. 

The evils which necessarily resulted from the 
first principle of Protestantism in regard to the 
Bible, were not slow in manifesting themselves. 
King Henry VIII. himself declared in his last 
speech to Parliament : " I am extremely sorry to 
find how much the Word of God is abused, with 
how little reverence it is mentioned ; how people 
squabble about the sense ; how it is turned into 
wretched rhymes, sung and jangled in every ale- 
house and tavern : and all this in a false con- 
struction, and counter-meaivm^ \.o "Ott^ vass^^x.^^ 
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writers. I am sorfy to perceive the readers of 
the Bible discover so little of it in their practice : 
for I am sure charity was never in a more lan- 
guishing condition, virtue never at a lower ebb, 
nor God Himself never less honoured and worse 
served in Christendom " (Collier's Ecclesiast, Hist. 
part ii. book iii. vol. v. p. 208, ed. Lond. 1852). 

Before the end of the sixteenth century, 270 
Protestant sects were enumerated by Staphylus 
and Cardinal Hosius. In our own country, at 
the present time, Whitaker's Almanack reckons 
about 200 Protestant denominations ; but, accord- 
ing to a leading article in The Times of January 13, 
1885, " England alone is reported to contain some 
seven hundred sects, each of whom proves a whole 
system of theology and morals from the Bible ! " 
The Arian heresy, which, as Hallam remarks, 
had been for centuries extinct, revived immediately 
after the appearance of Luther, and, under the 
name of Socinianism, has ever since been flourish- 
ing and spreading in all Protestant lands. In the 
present day, the two countries — Germany and 
England — which had always boasted most loudly 
of the " open Bible " of Protestantism, are fore- 
most in manifesting the evidences of religious 
decay, and of wide-spread unbelief in the divine 
origin of the Christian Religion. Of England it 
was remarked by Canon Money, at the Plymouth 
Church Congress in 1876, that " However the 
sections of the working class might differ in intel- 
ligence, in sobriety, in honesty, lYvey ne-^iVj ^ 
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agreed in this — they were alienated from Christianity. 
Barely 5 per cent, attended public wprship.'' To 
which, in a paper resfd at the Leicester Church 
Congress (in 1880) he added : " It is well that we 
should think of Heathenism abroad, but we do 
not need to be constantly reminded of that 
Heathenism at home, which threatens to sub- 
merge this dear land of ours beneath a flood of 
ungodliness, vice, and intemperance." Of Germany y 
the Edinburgh Review, of October, 1880, remarked : 
** The land which was the cradle of the Reforma- 
tion has become the grave of the Reformed faith. 
. . . All comparatively recent works on Germany, 
as well as all personal observation, tell the same 
tale. Denial of every tenet of the Protestant faith 
among the thinking classes, and indifference in the 
masses, are the positive and negative agencies beneath 
which the Church of Luther and Melancthon has 
succumbed. . . In contiguous parishes of Catholic 
and Protestant populations, one invariable dis- 
tinction has long been patent to all eyes and 
conclusions. The path to the Catholic Church is 
trodden bare, that to the Protestant Church is rank 
with grasses and weeds to the very door'* (pp. 530, 

539)- 

We need say no more at present about " The 
Bible and the Reformation," or the misuse of the 
former by Protestants of all denominations.. The 
few facts stated in this tract may at least sviffic^e. 
to recall to the minds o£ soxxife e^xw^^\. \siq^'^xs. 
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those solemn words of warning uttered by St. 
Peter — that "No prophecy of Scripture is of any 
private interpretation^^* (2 §t. Peter v. 20); and 
that in the Epistles of St. Paul " are some things 
hard to he understood^ which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wresty as they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destrtiction " (2 St. Peter iii. 16). 

But Protestants tell us that their Rule of Faith 
— ** the Bible and the Bible only " — is expressly 
sanctioned in certain passages of the New Testa- 
ment itself — viz., St. John v. 39; Acts xvii. 11; 
and 2 Tim. iii. 14. It is necessary, therefore, to 
say a few words on each of these texts. 

I. The words '^ Search the Scriptures'* (St. John 
V. 39), even if we admit this to be the correct trans- 
lation of the Greek text, were not a command ad- 
dressed to Christians, but simply a reproof to the 
unbelieving Jews, who, — glorying in their possession 
of, and strict adherence to, the sacred writings of 
the Old Testament, and erroneously and supersti- 

* To escape the force of this text Protestants often allege that 
the words rendered "private interpretation" signify "private 
divulgement," i.e., on the part of the prophet himself. But 
that standard Protestant work — The Speaker's Commentary — re- 
marks : " The word rendered ' interpretation ' is only found here 
in the New Testament, but the verb from which it is derived is 
used in St. Mark (iv. 34), ' He expounded all things to His dis- 
ciples,' and that sense is no doubt the correct one " (Note in loc). 
This is shown at greater length by the Protestant Bishop 
Wordswor'i'h {Greek Test., note in loc), who also remarks that 
"this is the sense given to the word ixiX^cris in the Vulgate, 
Syriac, Arabic, and CEthiopic Versions." He explains that St. Peter 
was warning his readers against a device of the Gnostic heretics, 
who " grounded their errors on arbitrary false interpretations of 
the word oi prophecy ; contravening the public testimony and 
received doctrine of the Universal ChurcVi oi OomX..*' 
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tiously ** thinking that in them they had eternal 
life," — refused to receive tRat Divine Teacher 
Who was then present before them, — Who alone 
could give them eternal life, — and of Whom the 
Old Testament Scriptures plainly **gave testi- 
mony." "In them,'' said our Lord, "ye think* 
that ye have eternal life; but ye will not come 
unto Me that ye may have life." 

This text, however, — to which Protestants have 
during three centuries and a half so confidently 
appealed in support of their inadequate Rule of 
Faith, — is now generally acknowledged, by the 
best Protestant commentators themselves, to be 
a mistranslation. We are told by such high 
authorities as Bloomfield, Alford, The Speaker's 
Commentary, Bishop Ellicott's Bible Commentary^ 
&c., that the passage should not be translated 
^^ Sea/rch the Scriptures" (in the imperative), but 
simply " Ye search" {Le.,, ye Jews ar^ in the habit 
of searching) " the Scriptures, for in them ye think, 
&c." Thus rendered, the text implies the very 
opposite of what Protestants have generally sup- 

* Throughout the Gospek, the Greek verb reii4ered " to think '* 
is not once used affirmatively by Christ or the Evangelists as 
expressive of anything else than an erroneous and unfounded opinion 
— as in the following texts: — "They (the heathen) think that 
!they shall be heard for their much speaking" (St. Matt. vi. 7) ; 
" Think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham for our 
father " (St. Matt, iii. 3) ; " From him shall be taken even that 
which he thinketh he bath" (St. Luke viii. 18) ; "They thought 
■that they had seen a Spirit " (St. Luke xxiv. 37) ; see aJso 
St. John xi. 13 ; xx. 15, &c. . In all these :passages the same Gree^^ 
word is used as in Christ's reproof to the Jews: — ^"In the 
Scriptures ye think that ye have elem^l V\fe" \ "kcA va. -^ ^S. 
3tbem,an erroneous and unfoundtd oiptimoii ox V!c!L\TJiK«i%Ss ^^oaNs^ 
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posed. " The intense, misplaced diligence of 
research," says the Speaker's Commentary, " is con- 
trasted with the futile result." Dr. EUicott re- 
marks that "all the parallel verbs are in the 
Indicative " ; and paraphrases the text : — ** Ye 
search because ye think ye have : if ye were 
willing to come, ye should really have." 

It may be added, that if the word " search " 
were imperative, it would be emphatic, and would 
signify : — " Search the Scriptures, your pretended 
highest, your exclusive authority, — to which you 
so confidently appeal to disprove My Divine mis- 
sion (cf. St. John vii. 52) : examine carefully your, 
own witness; and you will find that this same 
witness, — this same Scripture, — testifies of Me.'' 
** If ye had believed Moses, ye would have believed 
Me ; for he wrote of Me " (v. 46). 

11. Protestants appeal to Acts xvii. 11, where 
we read : — ^* These (the Jews of Beraea) were more 
noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received 
the word with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures daily, whether those things were so." This 
is supposed to be a clear approbation of the Pro- 
testant principle that every individual should 
satisfy himself of the truth of any doctrine taught, 
by his own personal study and private interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. 

But this inference will not stand for a moment ; 
for (i) the persons spoken of were not as yet 
Christians, but simply honest Jewish inquirers 
about the Christian religion; (2) the Scriptures 
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referred to, consequently, were those of the Old 
Testament alone; (3) the object with which they 
searched these writings was that they might see 
whether St. Paul had rightly appealed to them in 
order to show that Jesus Christ was the true 
Messias (see verse 2). They did not "search the 
Scriptures" in order to learn all revealed truth 
(as Protestants pretend to do), but simply to 
satisfy themselves that He Whom Paul preached 
unto them was the Divinely commissioned Founder 
of that Church which the same Apostle elsewhere 
calls " the Pillar and Foundation of the truth." ^ 

The Protestant inference would prove far too 
much ; for, asCardinal Wiseman observes {Lectures, 
voL i. p, 314), "These Beraeans are supposed to 
be commended for searching in the Scriptures — 
to verify whose doctrines ? Why, the very 
Apostles' ! the very writers of the New Testa- 
ment ! Will any one push the principle of Bible- 
investigation to this point — to say that not even 
the word of an inspired Apostle was to be re- 
ceived, but was to be subjected to the private 
scrutiny of every ordinary Christian layman ? 
Surely not : what then are we to understand by 
this passage ? Clearly that persons not yet Chris- 
tians, like the Jews of Beraea, and not convinced 
of the divine mission of those who preach to 
them, have a right, nay a duty of investigating 
the evidence which they bring. The Apostles, 
speaking to Jews, naturally appealed 'to the pro- 
phecies of the did TestameivX., ^^ \Jafc '^xk^J^^^ 
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and strongest evidence of the truth which they 
proclaimed. Their hearers naturally, and most 
justly verified their quotations, and satisfied them- 
selves of their correct application. But surely 
when once convinced by these means, that those 
who addressed them were sent by God, this task 
was at an end ; and nothing more remained, but 
that they should with docility attend to their 
teaching/' 

III. The third text cited by Protestants is 
2 Tim. iii, 14, in which St. Paul says to Bishop 
Timothy :. — " From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which can instruct thee unto salvation by 
the faith that is in Christ jfesm. All Scripture, in- 
spired by God, is profitable to teach, to reprove, to 
correct, to instruct in jmtice, that the man of God 
may be perfect, furnished unto every good woi'k.*' On 
this text we remark — 

1. That the Scriptures which Timothy had 
" known from a child" were the Jewish Scriptures 
of the Old Testament only ; consequently St. Paul's 
words can have no reference to those of the New 
Testament^ — regarding the preparation or circu- 
lation of which he does not give the slightest hint. 

2. When he adds that these Scriptures of the 
Old Testament were "able to instruct Timothy 
unto salvation through the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus/' he means simply that, by the study of 
the ancient prophecies^ &c., Timothy had been 
led to find in our Lord the true Messias, and that,. 
by embracing the faith which He revealed Cand 
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which Timothy had learned, not from any written 
documents, but by the oral instruction of St. Paul 
himself, — whose "son in the faith" he was), he 
was truly ** instructed or made wise unto salva- 
tion." 

3. In the words which follow in the " Autho- 
rized Version," — viz., "All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God," — ^there is a mistranslation, — 
corrected in the " Revised " Version. St. Paul 
does not say that " all Scripture (i.e., " every 
writing ") is inspired," — which would be non- 
sense ; but that " all Scripture, inspired by God " 
(i.e., which is inspired by Him), is profitable, etc. 

4. All Scripture, then, which is thus inspired 
"is profitable," — but for whom, and for what 
purposes ? St. Paul goes on to say : — " to teach, 
to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice, that the 
man of God may be perfect, furnished unto every good 
work'' There is not a word in all this of the 
use of the Scriptures by the laity ; and the pur- 
poses for which St. Paul here declares them to be 
*^ profitable'' (observe, he does not say all-sufficient) 
are exclusively the functions of the ministry — " to 
teach, to reprove, to correct, etc.," and that the 
^^ man of God " (i.e. Timothy himself, or any other 
Christian Bishop or pastor ; cf. i Tim. vi. 11) may 
become himself "perfect, furnished unto every 
good work." 

No doubt the reading of the Holy Scriptures is 
also very profitable to intelligent and well-disposed 
laymen; but St. Pau\ do^^ xio\. ^'K'J ^^ssj^^^kcsx^ 
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about it in this text ; and what Protestants have 
to prove is — ^that such reading by the laity is not 
only profitable^ but necessary and all-sufficient for 
their instruction in the whole revelation of Jesus 
Christ. 

When citing these words, Protestants forget,, 
also, that at that time nearly all of the New 
Testament Scriptures had yet to be written; and 
that after these writings did appear — one after 
another, at distant intervals of time, and ad- 
dressed for the most part to particular individuals 
or congregations who had been already orally 
indoctrinated in the Christian religion— no pro- 
vision whatever was made by the Apostles for 
their being translated into the languages of nations 
to whom Greek was an unknown tongue, or even for 
their general diffmion amongst the faithful of neigh- 
bouring Churches. It must be acknowledged 
that the private study of the Scriptures was 
altogether impossible in the case of those who 
did not possess them, or were unable to read 
them ; and Protestants invariably keep out of 
sight the plain facts — ^that not only had the New 
Testament writings to be collected, canonized (i.e. 
separated from numerous spurious and heretical 
compositions diat were attributed to the Apostles 
and their disciples, and inserted in the Canon of 
genuine Gospels and Epistles), translated, and 
diffused amongst all nations ; but also that, pre- 
vious to the invention of printing — ^which did not 
occur until the ^middle of the xs&i ceiiXAxrs— w^ 
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one person in a thousand could possibly have 
possessed a copy of the Scriptures, or have read 
it even had it been accessible to him. 

But does not what has just been said tend 
to confirm the Protestant suspicion as to the 
Catholic Church's hostility to the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures by the laity in the present day ? 
As a sufficient answer to this question I will 
merely cite the following passage from the 
Pastoral Letter of all the Bishops of the United 
States^ assembled in Plenary Council at Baltimore, in 
December, 1884: — 

"But it can hardly be necessary for us to 
remind you, beloved brethren, that the most 
highly valued treasure of every family library, 
and the most frequently and lovingly made use 
of, should be the Holy Scriptures. Doubtless 
you have often read A'Kempis's burning thanks- 
giving to our Lord for having bestowed on 
us not only the adorable treasure of His Body 
in the Holy Eucharist, but also that of the 
Holy Scriptures, * the Holy Books, for the 
comfort and direction of our life.' And you 
have before your eyes, prefixed to the Douay 
version of the Holy Bible, the exhortation of 
Pope Pius VI. in his letter to the Archbishop 
of Florence, that * The faithful should be moved 
to the reading of the Holy Scriptures ; for these,' 
he says, ' are most abundant sources which ought 
to be left open to every one to draw from them 
purity oi morals and of docltme,\o ^x•aA\^•5i^'^^Jcv^ 
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errors which are so widely disseminated in these 
corrupt times.' And St. Paul declares that 
* What things soever were written, were written 
for our learning; that through patience and the 
comfort of the Scriptures we might have hope.' 
We hope that no family can be found amongst us 
without a correct version of the Holy Scripture."^ 



* In a Declaration of the principles of the Catholic Religion, pub- 
lished half a century ago by the ten Catholic Bishops, Vicars Apostolic 
in England and Scotland, it is said : 

" As to translations of the Holy Scriptures into modem languages, 
the Catholic Church requires that none shall be put into the hands of 
the faithful but such as are acknowledged by ecclesiastical authority to 
be accurate, and conformable to the sense of the originals. There 
never was a general law of the Catholic Church prohibiting the reading 
of authorized translations of the Scriptures ; but considering that many, 
by their ignorance and evil dispositions, have perverted the meaning of the 
Sacred Text, to their own destruction, the Church has thought it prudent 
to make a regulation that the faithful should be guided in this matter by 
the advice of their respective Pastors." After further remarks, and 
after citing the Rescript of Pope PiUS VII., dated April i8, 1820, and 
addressed to the Vicars Apostolic in England, the Bishops add : " But 
when the reading and nie circulation of the Scriptures are urged and 
recommended as the entire Rule of Faith — as the sole means by which 
men are to be brought to the certain and specific knowledge of the 
doctrines, precepts, and institutions of Christ ; and when the Scriptiu'es 
so read and circulated are left to the interpretation and private judg- 
ment of each individual ; then such reading, circulation, and interpreta- 
tion are forbidden by the Catholic Church ; because the Catholic 
Church knows that the circulation of the Scriptures, and the interpreta- 
tion of them by each one's private judgment, was not the means 
ordained by Christ for the communication of the true knowledge of 
His Law to all nations ; she knows that Christianity was established in 
many countries before one book of the New Testament was written ; 
that it was not by means of the Scriptures that the Apostles and their 
successors converted nations, or any one nation, to the unity of the 
Christian faith ; that the authorized reading and circulation of the 
Scriptures, and the interpretation of them by private judgment, are 
calculated to lead men to contradictory doctrines on the primary articles 
of Christian belief, — to inconsistent forms of worship, which cannot all 
be constituent parts of the uniform and sublime system of Christianity, 
to errors and fanaticism in religion, and to seditions and the greatest 
disorders in states and kingdoms." 
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EARLY CATHOLIC BIBLES IN THE VERNACULAR. 

I. German Bibles. — The first German printed Bible, bearing 
the arms of Frederick III., issued from the Mentz press about 
1462. Another version appeared in 1466, two copies of which 
are still preserved in the Senatorial Library at Leipsic. Other 
versions were published in rapid succession. " In the best 
biblical collection known," says Dr. E. S. Hall, " that of the 
King of Wurtemberg, at Stuttgard . . . there were when the 
learned librarian, Dr. Alder, published his great catalogue, 
twenty-seven different editions of the Bible in German^ printed before 
Luther's, independently of the two in the library at Leipsic* 
Many of these are not merely different editions, but different 
versions, as Cardinal Wiseman has remarked. In the nth 
edition of Brockhaus's German Cyclopadia, published at Leipsic 
in 1868, in 15 vols., there are noticed 17 editions of the Bible in 
German, before the publication of Luther's. The last edition 
of Chambers's Cyclopadia gives the same number" (•• Who Trans- 
lated the Bible ? " p. 156. Hobart Town, 1875). 

* The Church Times of July 26, 1878, speaking of the List of 
Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition (South Kensington, 1877), published 
Ijy H. Stevens, says : " This catalogue will be very useful for one thing 
at any rate, as disproving the popular lie about Luther finding the 
Bible for the first time at Erfurt about 1507. Not only are there very 
many editions of the Latin Vulgate long anterior to that time, but there 
were actually nine German editions of the Bible in the Caxton Exhibi- 
tion earlier than 1483, the year of Luther's birth, and at least three 
more before the end of the century." Mr. H. Stevens writes in the 
ATHENiKUM of October 6, 1883, p. 434: "By 1507 more than one 
hundred Latin Bibles had been printed, some of them small and cheap 
pocket editions. There had been besides thirteen editions of a transla- 
tion of the Vulgate into German, and others in other nKxlem languages. 
. . . Among the most interesting editions latest made [to the Grenville 
Library in the British MuseumJ is a nearly complete set of fourteen 
grand old pre-Luther German Bibles, 1460 — 1518, all in huge folios 
except the twelfth, which is in quarto form." 

The ATHENiEUM of December 22, 1883, contains an article on " The 
German Bible before Luther," in which it is shown that what Geffcken 
calls "the German Vulgate" was in common use among the people 
long before Luther's time ; that Luther had evidently the old Catholic 
German Bible of 1483 before him, when making his translation ; and 
that, consequently, **it is time we should hear no more of Luther as 
the first German Bible translator, and o( b.\:& \.i^Sk^\x<c2iXk. %& ^sw vsn^- 
pendent work from the original GreeV* 
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II. Italian Bibles. — Three editions of the Bible printed in 
the Italian tongue appeared in the year 1471, one of which was 
from a translation made by Nicholas Malermi, a Camalodese 
monk, in 142(1. No fewer than eltven complete editions of these 
versions appeared before the year 1500, and were reprinted eight 
times more before the year 1567, with the express permission of 
the Holy Office. At Venice, in i486, there was also printed a 
translation of the Four Gospels ; and in 1532 a new and com- 
plete Bible in Italian was published by Anthony Bruccioli, who 
professed to have translated direct from the original Hebrew 
and Greek. "In the space of twenty years," says Cardinal 
Wiseman, " it passed through ten editions, several of which — all 
very inaccurate — having been formally condemned, a revision 
was undertaken by Santes Marmoschini, a Dominican friar, but 
it grew under his hand into a new version, which was published 
at Venice in 1538, and again in 1546 and 1547." More than 
forty editions of the Bible in Italian are reckoned before the 
appearance of the first Protestant edition (which was little more 
than a reprint of Bruccioli's version), printed at Geneva in 1562 
(See Le Long's Bibliotheca Sacra; Panzer's Annales Typographici, 
Nuremburg, 1791 — 1803; Dublin Review, vol. i, etc.). 

III. Spanish Bibles. — In Spain, the whole Bible, which had 
been translated into the vernacular tongue by Boniface Ferrier 
in 1405. was printed at Valencia in 1478, and reprinted in 1515, 
with the formal consent of the Spamsh Inquisition. In 1512, the 
Gospels and Epistles were translated by Ambrosio de Montesina; 
and this work was reprinted at Antwerp, in 1544 ; at Barcelona, 
in 1601 and 1608; and at Madrid, in 1603 and 1615. Carranza, 
the celebrated Archbishop of Toledo, says in the Prologue to 
his Commentaries : " Before the heresies of Luther appeared, I 
do not know that the Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue were 
anywhere forbidden. In Spain, the Bible was translated into it 
by order of the Catholic sovereigns, at the time when the Moors 
and Jews were allowed to live among the Christians according 
to their own law." He then proceeds to show why the indis- 
criminate circulation of the same (from which so much evil 
resulted in other countries) was subsequently prohibited in 

Spain. (See Balmez on European CivilisaififMy ch. 36, E.11%. trans. 
P' 192). 
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IV. French Bibles. — A French translation of the New Testa- 
ment, by two Augustinian friars, Julian Macho and Pierre 
Farget, was published at Lyons in 1478. A copy of this version 
is preserved in the Public Library at Leipsic. The French 
Bible of Guiars de Moulins was printed soon afterwards in a 
quarto edition ; and, in 1487, a new edition^ corrected and en- 
larged by Jean de Rely, afterwards Bishop of Angiers, was 
published at Paris under the auspices of Charles VIII. Befor^ 
the year 1547 ^^ passed through sixteen other editions — four at 
Lyons, and twelve at Paris. In 1512 Jacques Le Fevre under- 
took a new translation — the New Testament appearing at Paris 
in 1523; the Old, at Antwerp, in 1530, 1534, 1541. This version, 
corrected by the Louvain divines, became so popular that it 
passed through more than forty editions before the year 1700. 
Another French translation, by Nicholas de Leuse, was printed 
at Antwerp in 1534. 1*^6 fi'^st Protestant version appeared at 
Neufchatel in 1535. (See Le Long's BibL Sacr.; Dublin Review, 
vol. i.; Irish Ecclesiast. Record, vol. i. &c.). 

V. Other Versions. — Besides the German Bibles above 
mentioned, numerous Dutch or Flemish versions were pub- 
lished towards the end of the 15th, or beginning of the 
i6th century. A new translation of the New Testament, by 
Cornelius Kendricks, was published in 1524, of which ten 
editions were published, at Antwerp alone, within thirty years. 
A Bohemian version of the New Testament was published at 
Prague, in 1478 and 1488 ; at Cutra, in 1498 ; and at Venice, in 
1506 and 151 1. A Polish version of the Bible was published at 
Cracow in 1556, 1577, i599» ^619 ; another, by John Leopolita, 
appeared at Cracow in 1561. The translation by the Jesuit 
John Wujec, was issued between the year 1593 ^^d 1599 — accom- 
panied with the Hebrew and Greek texts, &c. An Ethiopic 
Bible was published at Rome in 1548. 

Although no Catholic version of the English Bible appeared 
in print until some time after the publication of such versions 
in other countries, it is clear, from the testimony of Sir Thomas 
More above cited, that no prohibition of vernacular versions had 
been issued by the ecclesiastical authorities in this couatrY^ aj^d 
that many manuscript copies oi the saxcie YiaA Xse^XL Vt^^-^ ^\x52Ck.- 
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lated, subsequently to, as well as "long before," the time of 
Wicliflfe. 

The Protestant Canon Dixon, of Carlisle, says : •• From the 
earliest times the English Church or nation was possessed of the 
sacred writings through the labours of monks and bishops. . . . 
At length, however, at the beginning of the 15th century, the 
resolute prelate Arundel passed his famous Constitution to forbid 
any man from making new translations on his own account, or 
reading those that had been made in or since the time of the 
lately deceased Wicliffe. He thus proclaimed the war of autho- 
rity against private versions ; though certainly he neither forbade 
the ancient versions to be used, nor denied that an authorized 
version might be made. ... 

" It was Tyndalb and his fellow-labourers who awoke the 
question of translating the Scriptures, after the slumber of a 
century. The admirers and the guests of Germany, these volun- 
tary exiles poured from their foreign refuges, upon their native 
land, an inexhaustible succession of printed versions of the 
various books of the Bible. These . . . were condemned by 
Convocation among the books of mala dogmata : they were seized 
or brought up by the Bishops, and committed to the flames. 
If the clergy had acted thus simply because they would have 
kept the people ignorant of the Word of God, they would have 
been without excuse. But it was not so. Every one of the little 
volumes containing portions of the Sacred Text, that was issued 
by Tyndale, contained also a prologue' and notes written with 
such a hot fury of vituperation against the Prelates and clergy, 
the monks and friars, the rites and ceremonies of the Church, 
as . . . was hardly likely to commend it to the favour of those 
who were attacked. Moreover, the versions themselves were 
held to be hostile to the Catholic faith, as it was then under- 
stood, and to convey the sense unskilfully or maliciously " (Hist. 
0/ the Church of England^ from the Abolition of the Roman Juris- 
diction, vol. i. p. 451 — 2). 
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(1540-1581.) 
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The busy whirl of cabs and omnibuses, of carts and carriages, 
that eddies round the Marble Arch, the ever-changing 
crowds that surge by, make us forget that there we are on 
holy soil. Three hundred years ago, Tyburn reared its 
three-legged gibbet close by, and the blood of martyrs ran 
freely beneath it for the cause of God and of His Church. 
Now that the Church has, by public act, recognized these her 
valiant sons, it is well to make known their heroism, that 
God may be glorified in them, and that men may pay ho- 
nour to whom honour is so rightly due. Among the many 
who died there, and to whom the Holy See has decreed 
the title of Blessed, was a priest of the then new-bom Society 
of Jesus, the first of his brethren to shed his blood on an 
English scaffold . His life is full of interest, as it is full of 
lessons — not only for his brethren, but for all the household 
of the faith, and even for those who are outside. 

Edmund Campion was born within the sound of Bow 
bells, in the year 1540. He was the son of an honest 
Catholic bookseller. It was a year of grave events. The 
dissolution of the greater monasteries, in England, by 
Henry VIII., was another step towards the destruction 
of her ancient faith, while the solemn approval by Pope 
Paul III. of the Society of Jesus, was a promise of help 
near when danger was greatest. The boy would have been 
apprenticed to a trade, if his bright wits had not won for 
him the interest of one of tVve gie^i cVcj ccycK^'^^K5»^"^^^ 
sent him to the well-known "Blue Coa.\.^c\vooV "^V^et^^^ 
plenty of rivalry in those days between X^sve ^Oas^s^-s* ^^ *«^ 
different grammar schools ; andiu t\ve m\Jex-'&ecv.o^a.^^.^K-^ 
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tests, young Edmund came so well to the fore, that, when 
Queen Mary entered London in state, on her obtaining the 
English crown, he was chosen, though but a lad of thirteen, 
to make a set speech to her as she went by. The Lord 
Mayor of London, on that occasion, was good Sir Thomas 
White : and no wonder, when he re-opened, as a lay col- 
lege, the Cistercian House of St. Bernard, at Oxford, that 
a place was found in the new St. John's for this promising 
youth. No wonder, too, that Edmund soon became a 
special favourite of the founder, and made his mark in the 
University. But that rapid success was a serious danger 
to his soul. 

Queen Mary's short reign was over, and her base-born 
sister. Queen Elizabeth, quickly showed how hypocritical 
had been her profession of Catholicity, and how resolved 
she was to follow in the footsteps of her father. The readi- 
est speaker in Oxford, Campion was called upon by the 
Queen's too fervent favourite Dudley to deliver a funeral 
oration over the body of his murdered wife, poor Amy Rob- 
sart, whose fate is familiar to the readers of Kejiilworth. 
Edmund's friend andprotector. Sir Thomas White, was dead. 
He had died a staunch Catholic; and though Edmund made 
over him a panegyric, eloquent as it was sincere, yet he had 
found a still more powerful friend in Dudley, whom Elizabeth, 
in her shameless passion, had raised rapidly to honours and 
afterwards made Earl of Leicester, and whom the University, 
to flatter the royal lover, elected as Chancellor. Campion 
never doubted the truth of the Catholic faith, but like many 
before and after his time he could not bring himself to 
sacrifice his splendid prospects by open confession of an 
outlawed creed. He was the star of all the gay pageants 
and learned discussions by which Oxford entertained 
the Queen on her visit to the University. Cecil, her Prime 
Minister, was forward with promises of patronage and 
support. 

Campion unhappily allowed himself to be persuaded into 
receiving the deaconship in the new state religion, as a ne- 
cessary step to preferment. But his mind found no rest. 
God clamoured for his soul. He sought for excuses for his 
outward conformity. But the more he sought, the more 
clear proofs did he discover that the old faith alone was 
true, and that the new was false. Iti vam \aA Ke looked 
to Scripture or to the ancient chuTch. TYve7\io>i)cv ^e^cNax^^ 
p^ainst him. He talked out his diffvcxxVties vnXJft. \.oo xaaxvN 
^orhi's doubts to be long a secret, and tVve Giocexs" Com^^w^ 
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from whom he held his fellowship, insisted that he must 
make a clear profession of Anglicanism at the well-known 
pulpit at St. Paul's Cross in London. Others there were of 
his friends who had sacrificed all for God, and one of these, 
Gregory Martin, quondam tutor to the ill-fated and heroic 
Earl of Arundel — a brilliant scholar of St. John's — wrote 
from beyond the seas urging him to come out of the peril 
and snare. 

It was a snare — for Campion was made Proctor and 
Public Orator of the University, and so raised as high 
in office as one could be, before taking his degree of Doctor. 
Young men imitated his style of writing and of speech, his 
very dress and mannerisms, and gloried in being called 
Campionists. One of these was Richard Stanihurst, whose 
father was a good Catholic and yet Recorder of Dublin and 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. In Ireland and 
in the house of Mr. Stanihurst Campion at last determined 
to take refuge. There he hoped to be safe to follow the 
Catholic faith, under such powerful protection, At the 
same time he was anxious to have a hand in settting up 
again the ancient Catholic University of Dublin, which like 
so many other seats of learning, had been utterly ruined by 
the change of religion. The Lord Deputy of Ireland, Sir 
Henry Sidney, as well as the Lord Chancellor, if anything 
favoured the old religion. So being then about twenty- 
one, Edmund settled down quietly in the Recorder's house 
in Dublin where, surrounded by books and immersed in 
study, he led so sfrict and so holy a life that the good Irish 
folk called him the angel. 

But the storm-clouds were every day gathering thicker 
and thicker. The persecutions of Elizabeth and her cruelty 
to her captive guest, Mary Stuart, found their answer in 
the ill-starred rebellion of the North. Philip II., always 
dilatory, was planning an invasion of Ireland, in the name 
of St. Pius V. ; and in a paroxysm of rage and terror, 
fresh measures were adopted by the Queen against the 
Catholics. Sydney was on the eve of leaving Ireland, and 
could thus oifer no further protection to Campion. One 
good turn, however, he did for Edmund. He gave him 
secret warning of his peril, and Campion fled at once through 
the darkness of night to Sir Christopher BarnewalU ^t fes. 
home in Turvey, where he was \v\d^e\x ^.v^^.^ Vc^. "^ ^gw^fc\.. 
It was his first taste of suffering ioi VYi^ iiSJCft.* ^onr^-^^-^, 
he continued to devote himseli to WX^xax^ ^o\V^ ^^^ T^-c 
in his narrow cell an interesting ste\JcYiol\x^N3axv^^^^^^ 
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was. An old serving woman coming into his hiding-place, 
during the very day on which he got there, to tidy up, 
thought the poor stow-away was an apparition, and ran off 
to tell Lady Barnewall that a ghost was in the garret, writing 
a book. She got well laughed at for her pains. But the 
search for Campion was so hot that he felt his stay endan- 
gered his kind hosts ; so he took ship for England, dis- 
guised as the servant to Lord Kildare's steward, and under 
the name of Patrick, out of devotion to the great Apostle 
of Ireland. 

The officers searched the ship for him, and he stood by, 
as with big oaths they cursed the villain Campion who had 
again escaped them, he all the while praying heartily to his 
new namesake to shelter and defend him. Edmund found 
England far too perilous for him. Still he dared to be pre- 
sent in court during the trial and condemnation of the aged 
martyr, Blessed Dr. Storey, who had been kidnapped in the 
port of Antwerp, and against the law of nations brought 
over to England, where he was tried, and suffered the death 
of a traitor. The trial was conducted with such disregard 
of all law and justice, that Campion felt that as a layman 
he could do little for the progress of the faith, and hastened 
to rejoin a number of his old Oxford friends, who had 
sought in a university in a Catholic land the opportunity of 
pursuing their divinity studies and preparing themselves 
for the priesthood so as to keep alive the Catholic religion 
at all costs in their dear fatherland. Two Oriel men — Dr. 
Allen, the future Cardinal, and Dr. Oliver' Lewis, afterwards 
Bishop of Cassano — and a host of others, had founded an 
English College at Douay, in Flanders, the nursing-mother 
to be of so many martyrs, confessors, and apostles. There, 
by affiliation to the university of that town, — whose Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Smith, was himself an Oxford man, — higher edu- 
cation could be obtained for the English exiles ; and thither 
young men and old flocked from our shores to fill up the 
glorious regiment of saviours of their country. 

The very day of Dr. Storey's cruel death, Campion was 
crossing the Channel, when his vessel was overhauled by an 
English frigate, and the passengers were asked for their 
passports. Edmund naturally had none, so he was carried 
off by the captdm of the ** Hare," who put into his own 
pocket the money which Campion's inends YvaA coWeidOid 
^r his journey, and threatened lo taYe YiVm. \a "L^qiyi^otl. 
But on the way from Dover to town \l became ^xeXJq c\e»x 
war he preferred Campion's purse to CampVon'^ v^o^^cxx- 
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tion, so dropping gradually behind his captor, who evidently 
was not at all anxious about his charge, Campion soon 
parted company with him, and once more put the sea 
between him and his well-loved country. Cecil complained 
to young Stanihurst that England had lost in Campion one 
of its diamonds. And that was in the very days of Shake- 
speare ! 

A year of peace, but not of idleness, went by in the 
quiet of Douay. Campion finished his theological studies 
and took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, while giving 
lectures at the same time in the English College. The 
new Chancellor of the University, a Fleming, who heard 
him speak on St. MichaeFs day, was forced to admit that 
his country could not show a genius like to him. But 
more than this, Edmund ascended the first steps on the 
altar, receiving the four minor orders and the subdiaconate. 
He was then thirty-one. But his heart was not even yet at 
rest. What he called ** the abomination of the sign of the 
beast," the Anglican deacon^s orders, which he had received 
at Oxford, called for the expiation of penance. At his first 
coming to Douay he had made a complete offering of him- 
self, of his life and blood to His Lord and Master for the 
land he loved. A voice within him urged him, as it had 
so many before and after, to go in a penitent spirit to the 
Holy City, and there, by the favour of the two great Apostles, 
to seek admission into the Society of Jesus. He made no 
reserve in his obedience, leaving his future in the hands of 
God ; but still he resolved, in case he were received, to beg 
his superiors to grant him the wish of his heart, and to allow 
him to spend himself and be spent for the restoration of 
the faith in England. And before he started on his journey, 
he began his apostleship by urgent letters of farewell to 
some of his old frit^nds, Catholic and Protestant, so full of 
power, that many were induced to follow his example of 
leaving home and all to follow Christ. Among those to 
whom he wrote was his old friend, the aged Anglican Bishop 
of Gloucester, whom he had known and loved — Cheney, 
whose views were far apart from those of the other so-called 
Bishops of Elizabeth's new-fangled hierarchy, and from the 
fanatical clergy subject to him. He was like a High 
Churchman of our time, believing rvekU^i \\Y\.Vv^C^>lis\sxs!s«s. 
nor the Lutheranism of his days, aii^ ^e\. ^xQi<&^^\\v^>'^^'^- 
caify, to stand by Councils and ¥atYvetsA\vo\3i^,^^^'^^?^^\^ 
fnend clearly saw, both cotidemxved \v\?» >^^^^'^'^^^. "^^ t^ 
heretical and schismatical body. TYvy^ \^^X^^ nnV^O^^^-^^ 
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exists, as Fr. Persons says, '' doth so rattle up the old man 
of 60 years old (but yet with great modesty, and show of 
reverence and hearty good will) as it may easily appear how 
abundantly God has imparted His Holy Spirit unto him, 
for his letter is truly apostolic." 

Many were the friends who came out with Campion to 
the gates of Douay, to bid him good-bye, as he went on the 
road, trodden by many a Saxon king and English saint, 
to the Apostles' shrine. And, like them, his only retinue 
was poverty. Begging alms by the way, he met, coming 
back from a tour in Italy, **an old acquaintance that had 
known him, in times past, in Oxford in great pomp and pros- 
perity of the world." The English gentleman rode by with- 
out recognizing the poor pilgrim, but something in his looks 
struck him and he turned back, recognized Edmund, and 
leaping from his horse shook warmly his old friend's hand, 
pitying him deeply because sure that he had fallen among 
thieves. But he was very disgusted when he found that it 
was only a case of practical following of Gospel counsel. 
However he held out his purse and told him to take what 
he wanted. But Campion would have nothing, and, so 
Persons tells us (he himself was then at the University), 
**made such a speech unto him of the contempt of this 
world and eminent dignity of serving Christ in poverty, as 
greatly moved the man, and as also his acquaintance that 
remained yet in Oxford, when the report thereof came to 



our ears." 



Kl. 



It was late in 1572 when Campion reached Rome. Worn 
out with his embassage to Spain in the suite of the Pope's 
nephew, St. Francis Borgia, quondam Duke of Gandia, 
and at that time General of the Society of Jesus, died on 
his return to Rome, shortly after Edmund's arrival. So 
there was needs a long delay before he could present him- 
self for reception to the General, as the electors had to 
gather in from the foreign provinces of the Society to choose 
a successor. Nor was it till April 23, of the following 
year that Father Everard Mercoeur (Latinized into Mercu- 
rianus) of Li6ge was elected. 

Campion was the first postulant received by the ncW" 
General. The official examiners were so completely satis- 
fied with his answers that he was received as a novice 
without any further probation, l^o doxsXA \JMivt "^T€.vious •< 
knowledge all went to confinn theii d^emox^. \\i i^^\. Xsifc 
had come to be so well known by t\ve v^inow^ ^tQ.NYMr«\% 
^^d Fathers, deputies for the eleclioii,— ^^Kv^^^^^^^iXv^xiwo 
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English Province, — that there was a contest over him, as to 
which should secure his service. Campion rejoiced to think 
that his lot was now entirely in God's hands, and his only 
prayer, and an earnest one, was, that He would, through 
his superiors, dispose of him when and as He willed. The 
Austrian province won the day, and Prague in Bohemia was 
chosen as the place of his novitiate. Thitherwards he travel- 
led in the summer, on the close of the Congregation, in com- 
pany with Fr. Maggi his Provincial and several German 
and Spanish Fathers, as far as Vienna. Thence he started 
for the novitiate with Father James Avellanedo, the confes- 
sor to the Empress, a man who had held weighty posts in 
Europe and India, and who told Fr. Persons in after years 
**how exceedingly he was edified with the modesty, humi- 
lity, sweet behaviour and angelic conversation of Campion 
which made him ever after to have a great affection for 
our nation." 

Bohemia, the home of the Hussites, had then well nigh 
lost its faith : and as John Huss owed his socialistic and 
an ti- Catholic ideas to Wycliffe, Campion felt that as an 
Englishman he might by God's holy providence gain some 
souls in that land back to the faith, ** in recompense of so 
many thousands lost and cast away by the wickedness of 
Wycliife." The novice by his fervent life gave great edifi- 
cation to all, for his only thought was to serve God and to 
live in peace and charity with all around. In two short 
months the novitiate was moved, on Oct. 10, 1573, to 
Briinn in Moravia, where things were worse even than in 
Prague, and where the Bishop hoped that a house of prayer 
and penance might effect a change for the better. There 
Fr. Edmund spent a year's novitiate. One of the novice's 
duties was to catechize in the neighbouring hamlets. The 
results were great ; but Campion was ever noted as the 
most successful, and he won many converts to the truth. 

In spite of the humiliations and hard life of a Jesuit 
novitiate, or, rather, because Campion had thoroughly 
caught the spirit of a true companion and imitator of his 
Divine Lord, love made all that labour light. The blessed 
martyr, writing to his former fellow novices, shows how he 
valued the trials of his probation. * ' Beautiful kitchen, where 
the Brothers fight for the saucepans in holy humility and 
charity unfeigned I How otteu do \ y^cXxxx^ \.c> \£k^J^^^^«a^^ 
returning with his load from l\\e iaim, ^XLoX^cvftx Sxora^ "^"^ 
market; one sweating stalwaitVy axidmeiTCoj >>xA^^^^ '^^^ 
of rubbish, and another under some oXYvex \o\V\ x>^^fc^'^ 
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my dear brothers, that your dust, your brooms, your poles, 
your loads are beheld with joy by the angels, and get for you 
from God more than if they saw in your hands sceptres, 
jewels, and gold in your purses." Father Campion's novice- 
master was made Rector of a College of Prague, and on 
Sept. 7, 157 1, he went to his new post, taking with him 
his favourite pupil. Amidst the prayerful retirement of 
Briinn the future martyr had been favoured wdth a vision of 
our Lady under the stately and venerable type of St. Luke's 
painting at St. Mary Major's, of which a copy was in the 
novices' chapel. She oiFered to him a purple robe as a 
promise of his victory. 

In the College of Prague Edmund's talents were at once 
brought into play. He was made professor of rhetoric to 
the young gentlemen and nobles of Bohemia, while other 
humble duties were assigned to him in-doors. He had to 
be the first out of bed at a very early hour of the morning, 
to call the community, and had to be the last up at night 
to see that all lights were out, and that all had retired to rest, 
while his recreation was often spent in helping the cook in 
the kitchen. The following year, 1575, when he had taken 
his first vows, he set up the Sodality of Our Lady among the 
students, and the year after he was moved into the convictus 
or boarding school, and was appointed prefect of discipline, 
in addition to other duties. Never was he known to make any 
other difficulty to his superior, when he laid any new labour 
upon him, but only : ** Does your reverence think I am fit 
to discharge that office .^" If the superior said ** Yes," he 
accepted it without more ado. And his companions thought 
it a miracle that one man could bear so many loads. 

Amidst all his varied occupations, Blessed Campion's 
fall at Oxford and his reception of Anglican orders was 
ever a source of trouble to him. And it was in vain ** to 
tell him, that which he knew right well himself, that it was 
no order or character at all, seeing that he that gave it to 
him was no true bishop, and had no more authority than a 
layman, and that indeed these bishops themselves did not 
consider that any character was given, as in Catholic ordi- 
nations, by imposition of hands." Still, the very memory 
of this mark of his open apostacy made him sad and un- 
happy. Nor was he ever freed from his inward grief, till the 
absolute order of his General came frora Rome, not to 
trouble himself about this scrapie, and, m i^'^^^Ve^^'&^x- 
dained deacon and priest by tV\e A.TcYv\i\?»\vo^ oi ^x^^^ 
ffc said his Grst Mass on Our Lady'sbinVdav 
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Meantime news from Rome renewed all his old desires to 
labour directly for his native land. The blood of mar- 
tyrs had begun to flow in England Blessed Thomas 
Woodhouse, an old Marian priest, had given his life for 
the faith at Tyburn. Blessed Cuthbert Mayne, the first 
of the illustrious band that came from the English semi- 
naries across the water, was martyred at Launceston, on 
November 9, 1577. He was of St. John's College, like 
Campion, and was one of those whom our blessed martyr 
had persuaded by letter to throw up his position, and to 
come out of England to Douay. Campion, learned, too, 
that several of his old Oxford friends had entered the 
Society of Jesus in Rome, of whom the best known are 
Robert Persons of Balliol, his biographer and future com- 
panion, Henry Garnet of New College, and William Weston 
of All Souls, all three of whom were in turn to be Superiors 
of the Society of Jesus in England. 

Dr. William Allen, the main-spring of the second Aposto- 
late of England, the founder of Douay College, had come 
to Rome on behalf of the cause he had so much at heart, 
and pressed the Society of Jesus, now that many English 
had joined it, to take its share in the good work. As usual, 
the matter was laid by the Father General Mercceur before 
the official Consultors of the Order, and principally owing 
to the earnest representations of Father Claudius Aquaviva, 
who in a year or so later, 1 5 8 1 , succeeded Father Mercoeur as 
General, it was resolved, that Fathers Campion and Persons 
should be sent to England as forerunners of others of the 
Society. Like St. Gregory the Great, Father Aquaviva 
wished to go himself; and, like St. Gregory also, as he was 
prevented from going, he availed himself of his high autho- 
rity when General, to keep up fresh supplies of missioners, 
in spite of serious difficulties. Dr. Allen wrote at once 
on December 9, 1579, a beautiful letter to give the good 
news to Campion his ** father, brother, son." But marching 
orders did not arrive till the following March, 1580. The 
very night before, a good father, well known for his piety, 
had written over Campion's cell, " Father Edmund Cam- 
pion, Martyr." Another father painted a garland of roses 
and lilies on the wall of Campion's cell, just above where 
his head usually rested. 

The letters, one from the Ge^\eI^V \.o ^^ ^^^N.^x -ksn.^ 
another to Father Campion, simpV^ oi^^\^ei.\CvKv\.^ ^^^x"?: 
once to Rome, When the Redox gaN^ VvkvVV^ ^^?^^^^;^^^ 
said, "God's will be done, not mm^r ^xi^^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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able to hold his tears for joy of heart, went to his room 
and there upon his knees gave full vent to weeping and 
thanksgiving, oifering himself wholly to rack, cross-quarter- 
ing, or any other torment or death whatsoever." And then, 
literally with nothing but the clothes on his back, his breviary, 
and a few MS. notes, he started on his way. But a brother 
of the reigning Duke of Bavaria insisted on taking him in 
his carriage as far as Innsbruck, and though he went on 
foot thence to Padua, he there got orders to go the rest of 
his road on horseback. He arrived in Rome on April 5, in 
Passion week. When the Father General had told him 
clearly that he was to leave for England in a fortnight, he 
begged neither to be superior of the expedition nor to have 
anything to do with the preparations for the journey, so as 
to be able to spend the whole time in saying Mass and visit- 
ing the various shrines, thus to get his soul ready by prayer 
at Rome, and on his way, for the great work before him. 
The students at the English College invited him to spend 
a day or two with them, and begged him to preach to them. 
Father Persons, who was appointed superior of the expedi- 
tion, and Blessed Campion did not start alone. Besides 
four old priests of St. Thomas* Hospital there went with 
them Blessed Ralph Sherwin, Blessed Luke Kirby, and 
Edward Rishton, all three priests from the English College, 
— the two first martyrs to be, and the third a confessor and 
exile for the faith : — two students, Thomas Burscough, who 
was ordained at Douay, and John Paschall, who later made 
. shipwreck of his faith ; and lastly, little Ralph Emerson, 
lay brother of the Society of Jesus, for whom long imprison- 
ment was in store. The party obtained the blessing of 
his Holiness Gregor)' XHI., who gave them the money 
for their journey. They laid aside their religious and cleri- 
cal garb for greater safety. Father Campion refused to 
wear new clothes, and dressed himself in a rusty buckram 
suit, with a poor cloak. A number of the English in Rome 
and of the Jesuit Fathers accompanied them on their road 
as far as the bridge over the Tiber, well known as Ponte 
Molle, and so, on April 28, they started on their road. 

The travellers had but a few horses for the weak and old 
among them, but Fr. Campion only availed himself of them 
one morning when suffering from ague and diarrhoea. No 
wonder he fell ill, for during the ftisl tetv d<3L^^\.Vv^\^ ^Mas a 
)jl perpetual downpour, and not merely wasVve sob^r.^^ \.o >0s\^ 
^ifc:/f?, but his boots sometimes " stuck so ias\. *m\}tv^ mw^ Sxv 
f/iose deep and foul ways that he v/as seated a\A^ \.q V^.'^X 
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out again." One bright spot on the toilsome journey was 
the week of hospitality that the great St. Charles Borromeo 
gave to the weary travellers in his palace at Milan. He in- 
sisted on Father Campion making a discourse each day 
after dinner. Once over the snow-covered Mount Cenis, 
— no diligence, no tunnel in those days, — the party found 
the road blocked by Spanish troops, so they boldly made 
their way through Geneva, and, more boldly still, avowed 
their country and their creed, and even went to beard in 
his house the Calvinist Beza. Father Campion, who had 
taken once more the name of Patrick, played well his part 
of Irish servant to young Paschall. They said a Te Deum 
however, when they got safely away from Geneva. 

The journey was such as martyrs would make. Each hour 
had its appointed prayer. Meditation, and then Mass when 
possible, examination of conscience. Litanies of the Saints, 
recitation of the Breviary, and reading and conferring on 
Holy Scripture, and especially on the Acts of the Apostles, 
filled up their time. ** But Father Campion had a fashion 
to leave the rest every morning and to get ahead for half 
a mile or more to make his prayers alone and utter his 
zealous affections to his Saviour without being heard or 
noted. Nor would he allow himself to be overtaken until 
he had finished his devotions, commonly an hour or so 
before dinner ; then he would stay to go in company with 
the rest, and would be so merry and talk of suffering for 
Christ with such comfort, and this was commonlv the sub- 
ject of their talk, that one might easily perceive with whom 
he had been in conversation in his prayers before." At 
last, after six weeks of weary journey, the party were wel- 
comed heartily at Rheims, whither the English College from 
Douay had been forced for a time to migrate. Again 
Campion was begged to preach, and he took for his text, 
* I have come to cast fire on the earth," and so ardent was 
he, and so often he cried ** fire, fire, fire ! " that some people 
outside were going to fetch the water-buckets to put it 
out. 

As they neared their goal the Fathers realized to the full 
the dangers of their expedition. The spies of Cecil and 
Walsingham had dogged their steps, four of their hirelings 
were on their way from Rome to bear witness against them, 
letters had been waylaid givVng X\vii Tv^?Kvvi^ cil ^vi •K^^'sJvSsi.'s.^ 
and Queen Elizabeth had p\\b\\s\\ei\ vi ^\oc\7i\wi>C\Q\\ ^^Osrect- 
ing that the Catholic powers, slI \.\v^ vtv^NA^.'aX^^^ ^'^ ^"^^^X^^ 
her traitorous subjects abroad, v»ete \>xei^^:^vw?,'^^ ^'^"*'^ 
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realm. On passing through St. Omers, the Flemish Jesuits 
tried to dissuade Persons and Campion from going further, 
as they would certainly be recognized at once on landing. 
However, it was at last settled that Father Persons should 
cross first, disguised as a soldier. He was to send word to 
Blessed Campion, and if all fared well, Father Edmund, 
under the name of Edmunds, and as a jewel merchant, was 
to follow after him. So little was the jaunty soldier suspec* 
ted at Dover, that Father Persons told the officer there on 
duty that a friend of his, a Mr. Edmunds, would shortly 
follow him and begged him to be civil to him, and more, to 
forward him a letter which Father Campion could show on 
landing, bidding him to haste to London to get lid of his 
jewels, as a favourable opportunity had presented itself. 
Father Edmund took the feast of his old College patron's 
day as an augury of success, and on the evening of St. John 
the Baptist's day, June 24, sailed with a fair wind from 
Calais and was under the white cliffs of Dover before 
day-break. As soon as he landed, he concealed himself 
behind a rock and there on his knees commended his cause 
and whole coming to Almighty God. whether it were 
to life or death. Then with Brother Ralph Emerson, 
who was called his servant, he went in search of the 
friendly officer with letter in hand. But strict orders had 
come meantime from the government to keep a sharper look 
out, and a description had been forwarded of a brother of 
Cardinal Allen who was expected, and who happened to be 
very like Fr. Campion. So the two travellers were arrested 
and taken before the mayor, and it was agreed that horses 
should be got ready and the two prisoners be carried to 
London under a guard. ** Fr. Campion prayed hard to 
St. John the Baptist while the discussion was going on. 
Suddenly an old man came out from the room where the 
Judge and the officers were talking and said to the two, 
* You are dismissed. Good bye.' " He at once rode to 
Gravesend with brother Ralph and there took boat to 
London, wondering what he should do when he arrived 
there. Thanks to Fr. Persons and a convert of his, Mr. 
George Gilbert, a young man of family and wealth, to 
whom Blessed Campion owes in no small degree his present 
honour,* a, club of gentlemen had been organized to aid in 

V ixr^i-'^^ ^^^ ^^ George Gilbert's expense, xmAei V\ve ^MtcNXsm. ol^x* 

I W7///M1 Good, that the paintings were executed on Wt ^^\s ol XJafc 

JZf^ ^oife^'e at Rome, on account of wYiicYi l\ie \iO\io\3ii^ ol'a^^^xJAK.'aw- 

aoa were awarded to the Beati by Leo X.I11. 
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every way the missioners in England. And when the boat 
came to the Quay at London, one of the club who was on 
the look out, seeing him with little Brother Ralph, whom he 
knew by Persons* description, stepped up to the boat side 
and said, "Mr. Edmunds, give me your hand ; I stay here for 
you, to lead you to your friends." The house of the associa- 
tion was within the very lion's jaws, for it was no other than 
that of the chief pursuivant in Chancery Lane. The man 
had been bought over so no place could be less suspected, 
or more secure. There, too, had Fr. Persons found his shelter, 
but at that moment he was away from town. ** There 
came about me," writes Fr. Campion, *** many noble young 
gentlemen ; they salute me, they approach me, they adorn 
me, they arm me, and last of all they send me out of the 
city on horseback." The humblejewel merchant was meta- 
morphosed into a grand gentleman. But before he left town 
the association begged him to preach to them on the feast 
of SS. Peter and Paul, three days after his safe arrival. A 
great hall in a house of Lord Norreys, near Smithfield, was 
hired, and ** gentlemen of worship and honour offered to be 
at once conveyers of the hearers, and porters on watch" for 
their security. He took for his text the confession of St. 
Peter and the promise which was its reward. The fame of 
the sermon got abroard, and friends in court warned the 
Father to be on his guard, as spies had received orders to 
feign themselves devout Catholics, thus to be present an- 
other time and to betray him. So the next ten days, while 
awaiting Father Persons' return, were spent in private 
meetings in various friends' houses. 

Every day the Queen and her advisers grew more angry 
as the arrival of fresh priests became known, and several 
captures of Catholic priests called for more care and watch- 
fulness. London had become too hot to hold them. As 
soon therefore as Father Persons returned, a meeting was 
held in a small house in Southwark to settle some grave 
questions before they separated . Several priests and laymen 
were present. The chief question to be discussed at the 
meeting was how to rebut the accusation which had gone 
abroad that the Jesuits had come into England for political 
and revolutionary ends. It was thought enough to be pre- 
pared to deny the allegation solemnly and on oath; hwlNjis^ 
vfhen the Fathers were biddm^ fe^.c)cv QKJc\fc\ %<^<2k^^^^ •^sJs. 
HoxtoD, before leaving Loiidoti,^Vx.^o\3L\v$i.,?L%^^<^'^'«^^^ 
rank, came deputed by tbe matvv C^X^cvoXve V^'^^^^^^r^sN.^^ 
Marshalsea prison, to urge m l\\evc iv^xsv^i xN\^^. 's.^^ 
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definite measures betaken, to contradict the rumour. He 

begged that a declaration written by each Father, signed 
and sealed, should be left in the hands of some trusty 
friends, to be produced and published if, after their death, 
these falsehoods should be urged against them. Father 
Campion, taking a pen in his hand, wrote upon the end 
of a table in less than half-an-hour the declaration which 
was to play hereafter so important a part. Written off 
without any previous study, while his friends were waiting 
his departure, it was so pithy, both for matter and 
language, as to please greatly the unprejudiced reader 
and sting his opponents. In it he challenged a discus- 
sion on religion before the Council to show how it affec - 
ted the State, before the University to prove its truth, 
and before the men of the law to show how the English 
statute book itself justified his creed. He offered even to 
preach before the Queen. At the same time he declared 
that his holy calling and the orders of superiors warned 
him from any matters of State. Father Campion gave 
a copy to Mr. Pound ; the other, which he kept for him- 
self is now carefully treasured at Stonyhurst College. 
Pound showed his to other friends, who begged to be 
allowed to transcribe it, and quickly it became spread 
about, and fell into the hands of friends and foes alike, 
and more than one copy was laid before the Queen's 
Council. 

At once fresh and sweeping measures of persecution 
were adopted, and the Catholic gentry were packed into 
the state prisons ; and, when these were full, castles, whose 
ruinous state made them unfit dwellings for men, were 
crowded with the best and noblest of the land. Meanwhile, 
well provided with horses, money and changes of disguise 
by the devotion of the Catholic Association, Fathers Cam- 
pion and Persons bid each other good-bye, and set out each on 
his separate mission, full of peril, as it was full of profit. 
Each was accompanied by a trusty squire, who shared his 
d anger and served as guide. Blessed Ed mund passed through 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire, calling at 
gentlemen's and noblemen's houses, both Catholic and 
Protestant. ** We entered, for the most part," Persons 
narrates, ** as acquaintance or kinsfolk of some person 
that lived within the house, and wYvew \.\v^.\. i^!\\fc^ m^, ^^ 
passers-by, or friends of some gei\t\emeTv\.\\^.\.^.ccoTW^^xjAfc^ 
^^•; and after ordinsLxy salutations, we WA omx ^.^^xUxv^xiXs^ 
f^y the Catholics' aid, in some letited ^2s\. oi v\v^ Voxxs.^, 
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where putting on our priests* dress, which we always carried 
with us, we had secret conference with the Catholics that 
were there, or such of them as might conveniently come, 
whom we always caused to prepare themselves for confes- 
sion late that night. Next morning very early we had Mass, 
and the Blessed Sacrament ready for such as wished to 
communicate, and after that an exhortation which had been 
prepared on horseback, and then we made ourselves ready 
to depart again." When they were able to prolong their 
stay, they would repeat these exercises. Such was the 
plan the Fathers followed. 

Once more they came back to the south. Campion was 
so hotly sought after that he dared not enter London, but 
he met Fr. Persons and other priests at Uxbridge. There 
it was determined that Fr. Edmund should use his 
brilliant pen to write a Latin appeal to the Univer- 
sities, where his memory was still fresh and in honour. 
With the enthusiasm which formed such a large part 
of his character, he chose for his subject, ** Heresy at 
its wits* end," and, though the idea seemed a strange 
one at a time when heresy was the master of the whole 
material power of the realm, the Father insisted that its 
very activity and cruelty showed that it had no better 
arguments to produce. The two Fathers renewed their 
vows, heard each other's confessions, and then again bade 
good-bye. 

Fr. Campion, as had been resolved, made his way towards 
I^ncashire, the road beset by ever-increasing perils, while 
Persons betook himself to London to plan some way ot 
setting up a press to print the work as soon as it should be 
ready, and other controversial books. Guided as before by 
some dauntless gentlemen, Father Campion went northward 
by Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire to Yorkshire, where in 
the shelter of Mr. Harrington's house at Mount St. John, 
amidst the picturesque hills above Thirsk, he stayed some 
twelve days to work at his promised book, known by the 
name of the **Ten Reasons." One of Mr. Harrington's 
sons was so struck with his father's guest, that he left friends 
and home to study at Douay, and returned to be martyred 
at Tyburn. When Father Campion reached Lancashire he 
preached assiduously, people of high station passing the 
night in barns to secure ap\acelo>^e^x\a^vcvQ\m\:v%'s.v£w\'Q»\^^ 
All felt the attraction, not so mucYv ol \vy& ^qtcl^'c^n^ ^^- 
quence and cultured accent, but. oi \\\^ ^^.me.^V.^^'^'s. ^^^^ 
a hidden power which they Vtievj e^ascv^ N^t*^^ 
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While staying at Blainscough Hall, the home of Mr; 
Worthington, whose wife was a niece of Cardinal Allen, 
the pursuivants got on his track, and would have seized 
him, if a maid-servant, in a pretended fit of anger, had 
not pushed him into a miry pond. The mud served as an 
effective disguise. 

A safe place had been found for the printing press at 
Lady Stonor's at Stonor, near Henley-on-the-Thames ; and 
Father Persons, who was anxious that Father Campion 
should superintend the ** Ten Reasons" as it passed through 
the press, recalled him to the south, with orders not to stay 
at any private house, but only at the inns, in order to avert 
suspicion. While the book was being printed, Fr. Campion 
evangelized the neighbourhood, and passed the anniversary 
of his arrival in England, St. John's day, 1581, atTwyford, 
in Buckinghamshire. On the 27th of that month of June, 
when the dons and students entered St. Mary's, Oxford, 
for Commemoration — the Church served, in those days, 
the purpose of the Theatre — they found on the benches 
copies of the new work, while others were distributed up 
and down the colleges by a priest of the name of William 
Hartley, who in 1588 gave his life for the faith. ** Noth- 
ing else is wanting," wrote Fr. Campion to his new Father 
General and old friend, Fr. Aquaviva, on July 9, "to the 
cause of Christ than that, to our books written with ink, 
others should succeed, which are being daily published, 
written in blood." 

The "Ten Reasons," and its audacious publication, only 
added heat to the raging persecution. Once more Father 
Campion bade good-bye to his companion and superior, after 
they had mutually renewed their vows and been to confes- 
sion, and, early in the morning, they mounted and so parted. 
Father Edmund with Brother Ralph Emerson, for Lan- 
cashire and thence for Norfolk, Father Persons returning 
to London. He had given orders as before, that Campion 
should not visit gentlemen's houses on his way. But a letter 
reached Father Edmund on the road from Mr. Yates, of 
Lyford Grange, in Berkshire, then a prisoner in London, 
to beg him call on his wife and a few Brigittine nuns who 
happened to be at his house. The Father rode after his 
superior to obtain leave to go. Father Persons' reply was, 
^'I know your easy temper. You ate too soil \.o x^lvxsfe ^w^- 
thing that is asked of you. If once yo\x get t\veTe,^o>ai^"^ 
never get away." He allowed him to go, Wt \\m\teei. Vvvccl 
^ to time, and putting him under obedience \^ ^xo^Csv^x 
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Ralph, they parted. So after dinner the next day Father 
Campion left Lyford. But a large party of Catholics 
came that very afternoon to visit the nuns. Grieved 
to have missed the Father, they persuaded Blessed 
Thomas Ford, one of two priests staying at the Grange, to 
ride after him and bring him back. Mr. Ford came up 
to Father Campion in an inn not far off Oxford, and found 
him surrounded by a number of students and masters of the 
University, who were tr}'ing in vain to get him to preach to 
them. The arrival of Blessed Ford was soon known, and 
one and all urged his request, as they hoped thus to share 
in the privilege of hearing Campion. But he would not 
yield, yet at last being so hard pressed, melting into tears, 
he said he was under obedience to Brother Ralph. So they 
all turned on the Brother; who in turn, overborne, 
agreed that Father Campion should return to Lyford, while 
he went off to Lancashire to get the Father's papers, and 
that they should afterwards meet in Norfolk. This 
weakness, on Brother Emerson's part, was to him a subject 
of lifelong regret. 

What was known to a large number of University men 
could not long remain a secret, and there was a traitor 
about, anxious to gain pardon for crime, by the capture of 
Father Campion. On Sunday morning, the i6th of July, 
the nuns, the students, and Catholics, altogether 60 in 
number, with the two priests, and Eliot, the spy, were 
present at the Father's Mass, and at his touching sermon 
on the Gospel of the day — Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. 
Never had he preached as then. Campion intended to 
leave as soon as dinner was over. Bui the meal had hardly 
begun before a man on the look-out announced that the 
house was entirely surrounded by armed men. Before 
getting admission, Eliot had learned that his prey was 
there, and had sent orders to a magistrate to come with a 
hundred men to do the Queen's bidding. Father Campion 
wished to give himself up at once to save the rest, but the 
two priests hurried him off to one of the many hiding- 
places, in the hollow of the wall, over the gateway. 
There, on a narrow bed, the three just managed to stow 
themselves away, preparing, by mutual confession and 
earnest prayers, for their fate. The stout Berkshire 
jeomen did not like the dirty woiVl ol '\TVN^.^\\i'^ '^'^ \\Ki\sNfe 
of a neighbour, and, at Eliot' s b\Ad\Tv%, oi\SL'^'s»^\.^>sv^'^^ 
whole house. They sought t\\e wYvoVe ^i\.eTcioo\i vc^ "*^^^ 
and when at last they withdrew, Neti\.e^ xltvwt ^xcsv^^"^ 
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on Eliot. The wretch pretended that his warrant gave 
him authority to break down the walls, and insisted on 
returning. The priests were already being congratulated 
on their escape, and had to beat a second retreat. Mrs. 
Yates, the lady of the house, remonstrated with the 
magistrate at her night's rest being interrupted, and the 
gentleman politely promised she should not be disturbed ; 
so she had her bed made up in the room next to where 
Blessed Campion lay hid. She ordered the searchers, when 
they were tired, to have a good supper served them, and 
they were soon all fast asleep. Then Mrs. Yates insisted 
on hearing a fresh sermon from Father Campion, and he 
was eloquent as ever. All prudence seems for the moment 
to have been forgotten, and the sentinels posted at the door 
were up and gave the alarm. But in a moment all was 
still again. The hunted priests had regained their hole. 
Next morning, however, the search was renewed. Eliot 
noticed a wall which was as yet unbroken, and one of Mrs. 
Yates' servants, who was by his side to mislead him, be- 
trayed his alarm by the ashy paleness of his face. In 
another moment a hammer crashed through, and the three 
priests were disclosed. 

Very unwillingly Mr. Forster, the sheriff of the county, re- 
ceived orders to send Fr. Campion, with the two priests and 
some of his audience, on to London. Eliot, full of his suc- 
cess, rode in triumph at their head. Oxford men came out 
to see him as he passed through Abingdon ; and at Henley, 
Fr. Persons sent his man to note how the Father bore him- 
self, for his friends would not let him go himself. At 
Colebrook, orders arrived that Campion should make his 
entry into town on Saturday when the streets would be 
crowded with market folks, and the prisoners, who had 
been hitherto treated as gentlemen, now had their elbows 
pinioned behind their backs, their hands tied in front, and 
their feet fastened beneath their horses' bellies ; while to 
the Father's hat was attached, — the fashion with perjurers 
in those rough days, — a paper on which was written in 
large letters, "Campion, the seditious Jesuit." So on 
July 22, all round the crowded streets and squares of the 
metropolis, the cavalcade of scorn was led till the jaws of 
the fata] Tower received its victims. Father Campion bade 
Ajs guards a kindly good-bye, cYieeiiMWy iox^\Nm^ ^.ti^ 
t wrong they had done him, and assMTing lYvemVe ^►oTto^^i^ 

^ more for their state than for his own. ^^ ^^^ ^iVt^^^l 
forgiven Eliot as freely and as forciUy •. *' ^^^^^ ^:o^o\\>x.\otv. 
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too, will I give thee, if thou wilt but repent and confess ; 
but large penance thou must have." 

The governor of the Tower, Sir Owen Hopton, thrust his 
victim into the wretched hole so well named, " Little Ease." 
But, four days after, July 25, Blessed Campion was taken to 
the water side, to the house of the Earl of Leicester, and 
there for the first time since the festivities at Woodstock, 
found himself face to face with the royal favourite, and his 
royal mistress, who was accompanied by the Earl of Bedford 
and the Privy Councillors. They told him they found no 
fault with him save that he was a Papist ; " And that," he 
answered with deep respect and enthusiasm, ** is my 
greatest glory." Queen Elizabeth offered him life, liberty, 
riches, honours, anything he might ask, but at the price oif 
his soul. We can imagine his answer. When taken to the 
Tower, Hopton at once caught his cue. He treated the 
Father with all consideration, while he suggested to him 
that the highest honours at court; even the broad lands 
and mitre of Canterbury were within his reach if he would 
but give way; and Sir Owen spread the news abroad that 
Campion had accepted the bribe. When, however, the 
offer to become a Protestant was made openly to him, he 
treated it with such scorn that it ^^'as at once resolved to 
have recourse to torture. 

It was probably on the day on which St. Ignatius had died, 
July 31, that Father Campion first tasted the horrors of the 
rack-chamber. He knelt on the threshold, and made the 
sign of the Cross, and, as they stripped him and bound him 
to the rollers, called on Jesus and Mary for help. No voice 
could come up from that subterranean hell : but it was 
noised about London that Campion was yielding that he 
had betrayed his friends, and that he would soon openly 
become a Protestant. That some of his companions, under 
the awful torture of strained muscles and dislocated 
limbs, had told some secrets, seems too clear ; but Burleigh 
was obliged to own, in a confidential letter to Lord Shrews- 
bury, that from Campion they could extort nothing of 
moment. But the slander did its work for the time. Mr. 
Pound wrote to the Father to implore him to say what 
truth there was in the awkward rumours afloat. Campion 
was allowed to receive the letter and to send a reply, but 
both were intercepted, and it was s^\d\)cva.\.'\\i ^^ -^s^v^^x^ 
tnough he had, in weakness, coiifes?>t^ \.o ^crca& ^^. ^^ 
houses at which he had stayed, Vie \vad e^sc^NCt^^ ^^^^^^ 
of secret, nor would he, '* come laicW, com^ \q^^- 
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great aim of Elizabeth's advisers was to connect Campion- 
rightly or wrongly, with the schemes afloat of foreign invasion 
or home treason, from which, both by natural inclination 
and by the express orders of his superiors, he had kept care- 
fully aloof. As he never was allowed to confront those 
whom he was said to have accused, it became evident, that 
even if the words of his letter to Pound were truly given^ 
he meant nothing more than that he had never divulged 
anything that his torturers did not know before. 

The European fame of Campion, the extraordinary renown 
big " Ten Reasons " had won him, from friend and foe, made 
Burleigh and Cecil feel they could not treat him like an or- 
dinary priest or recusant unless they could first damage his 
credit as a scholar. Nine Deans and seven Archdeacons 
were told off to answer the book which they affected to 
despise. But now that the author was in their clutches, 
after the prison dietar}', the rack, the sorrow of heart, there 
did seem a chance that he might fail to maintain the chal- 
lenge he had made to support his faith against all comers. 
So the servile Bishop of London was ordered to prepare a 
series of public discussions. In the venerable Chapel of 
the Tower, without a book to aid them, without even a 
chair-back to rest against, BB. Campion and Sherwin, 
with other Catholic prisoners, were brought face to face, 
with the Deans of St. Paul's and Windsor, and other dis- 
putants, who were seated at a table, supplied with any. 
number of works of reference. A Catholic who was there 
tells us that Father Edmund looked ill and weary, his 
memory nearly gone, his force of mind almost extinguished. 
Yet he won admiration from all by his ready answers, by 
his patience under the coarse abuse and ill-timed jests of 
his well-fed and well-prepared adversaries. They jeered 
at his ignorance of Greek, a false reproach which in his 
humility he accepted in silence, they denied his quotations 
from Luther, because they could not find them in their emen- 
ded edition ; they threatened him with torture and with death. 
In spite of the odds against him, there was no doubt 
which way the victory inclined. What with Campion's saint- 
ly meekness and his unanswerable arguments, the Venerable 
Philip Earl of Arundel owed his after conversion to what he 
then saw and heard, when from a Protestant and a courtier 
of the voluptuous Queen he became a eoxvi^^?»ox ^tv^ ^. 
martyr of the faith. Each fresh discussioiv, au^ vVet^^^x^ 
^our in all, proved more fatal to the Piote^taivX. e^?OL^^\ ^xv^ 
, ^^^^ ^^ length his enemies determined t\iey ^\vo\>Vdcei^^^, 
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spite of the boasting of the sleek dignitaries of the new 
creed, it became clear to all that Campion had been neither 
traitor to his friends, nor would be to his God. His success 
was sung in doggrel rhymes in the streets — 

Let reason rule and racking cease, 

Or else for ever hold your peace ; 

You can't withstand God's power and grace, 

No, not with t'Tower and racking place. 

As it had been decreed by the Queen's Counsel that 
Father Campion must die, false witnesses were now sub- 
orned, as a last resource, to prove his share in the schemes 
by which outraged Europe hoped to tear Elizabeth from 
the throne. But when neither rack nor perjury could 
entrap him, an imaginary plot had to be trumped up. The 
rack, which he had declared was more bitter than death, 
was again applied to extort a confession from Father 
Campion, and with such savagery that he thought they 
meant to kill him then and there. Still, as Lord Hunsdon 
said, they might sooner pluck his heart out of his breast, 
than wring one word from him ac^ainst his conscience. 
When the jailor asked him next day how he felt his hands 
and feet, his answer was, ** Not ill, because not at all." 

At last the indictments were drawn up. It mattered 
little what they were, for the Crown lawyers had their 
orders to carry a conviction at any cost and in any way. 
So on Tuesday, Nov. 14, the grand old Hall of West- 
minster, the scene of many of the greatest trials in English 
History, saw Blessed Campion, with Blessed Cottam and 
Fr. Bosgrave of the Society of Jesus, BB. Sherwin, Kirby, 
and Johnson, with Rishton a priest, and Orton a layman, 
brought up before the Grand Jury. When the indictment 
had been read. Father Campion, who was the spokesman 
all through the trial, protested before God and his holy 
angels his innocence of any treason, and Sherwin added, 
** The plain reason of our standing here is religion and 
not treason.'* VVhen called upon to plead, one of the 
prisoners had to lift up B. Campion's tortured arm, made 
helpless by the rack, which he did, reverently kissing it, 
as the martyr stoutly answered, "Not guilty." Next day 
Blessed Briant of the Society of Jesus, BB. Richardson, 
Shert, Ford, Filby, with two other priests. Hart and Col- 
leton, were brought up to plead to iVve, ?»^scifc Ycv.^QtosN!aj&.. 

The trial commenced on MoivAa-y \\vfe to^, VL \xnA "^^i^. 
could he called which HaWam s\.\^^l^^A^^^ ^^ '" \«&i^ 
conducted, and supported by as s\eiidLeT eN\^ew:.^ "^^ ^^^"i 
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perhaps that can be found in our books." The Chief 
Justice Wray, who presided, was a Catholic at heart, and 
the shameless travesty of justice in which he took an 
unwilling part is said to have shortened his days. Skil- 
fully, but hopelessly, for three hours the arguments of 
Counsel and the perjuries of degraded witnesses were met 
and answered by Fr. Campion, and the verdict was given 
— to order after an hour's debate. When asked what he 
had to say why he should not die, with his face beaming 
and with noble dignity, the eloquent martyr replied, " It 
was not our death that we ever feared. But we knew that 
we were not lords of our own lives, and therefore, for want 
of answer would not be guilty of our own deaths. The 
only thing that we have to say now is, that if our religion 
do make us traitors, we are worthy to be condemned ; but 
otherwise are, and have been, as true subjects as ever the 
Queen had. In condemning us you condemn all your 
own ancestors — all the ancient priests, bishops, and kings 
— all that was once the glory of England — the island of 
saints and the most devoted child of the See of Peter. 
For what have we taught, however you may qualify it with 
the odious name of treason, that they did not uniformly 
teach? To be condemned with these old lights — not of 
England only, but of the world— by their degenerate 
descendants, is both gladness and glory to us. God lives, 
posterity will live : their judgement is not liable to cor- 
ruption, as that of those who are now going to sentence 
us to death." No wonder Blessed Cottam said he was 
quite willing to die, after hearing Campion speak so 
gloriously. 

Then the hideous sentence was pronounced, and Cam- 
pion made the oaken rafters ring with a jubilant " Te 
Deum laudamus, Te Dominum confitemur," while B. 
Sherwin responded, "This is the day which the Lord has 
made, let us exult and rejoice in it," and such a chorus of 
praise and joy rose from the dock as astounded and touched 
the vast throng. The prisoners who had been arraigned 
on the second day were brought up for like judgement on 
the Tuesday. 

Cruel treatment and heavy irons awaited the Blessed 

Campion on his return to the prison. But nothing could 

alter his gentle patience, A week aitet Vv\s ^ewler^cei, \v\s 

sister brought him the offer of a nc\i \ietie^c^ Si \v^\?cro\.\ 

but change his religion. He proffeted 'EAioX., \a^ Xi^X-w^et > 

iJOfv a yeoman of Her Majesty's guai^, ^V^o caxRfc\.o N\i\\. 
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him aad express his sorrow at his fate, a recommendation 
to a Catholic Duke in Germany, in whose territory he could 
live in safety should his life be menaced by Catholics as 
he feared. This charity converted Campion's jailor. 
The martyr prepared for death by a five day's fast, and 
spent the two last nights, Wednesday and Thursday, 29th 
and 30th of November, in prayer. Out of the condemned, 
three victims were selected for the first sacrifice. Campion 
the Jesuit, Briant of the Rheims College, and Sherwin of 
that of Rome. 

It was in a dreary downpour that, on December i , the 
three were brought out to be tied on two hurdles, each 
of which was fastened to the tails of two horses. BB. 
Sherwin and Briant were bound to one. Campion to the 
other. As they were dragged through the mud and over 
the stones of the unpaved streets, a mob of ministers and 
fanatics followed them, calling on them to be converted. 
Still the Catholics had from time to time a chance to speak 
to them, and a gentleman like another Veronica, wiped 
the mire from B. Campion's face. As they passed beneath 
the New Gate, where now the prison stands, Campion tried 
to raise himself — *^ Monturus te saluto^^ — to pay homage to 
the statue of our Lady that had escaped the iconoclasts' 
hammer in the niche above. The crowds grew "denser, as 
at the end of the long road the gallows came in sight. 
The martyrs' faces were bright as the sun shone out. 
"They are laughing," the people cried, **they do not care 
about death." A new gibbet had been put for the Blessed 
Dr. Storey's death. The blood of a martyr had hallowed 
the cross. Close to the triple tree was a group of noble- 
•men on official duty, but many a Catholic gentleman and 
even a priest pressed up to witness the sacrifice. Father 
Campion was the first who was made to get into the cart 
which stood beneath the gallows, and then he put, as he 
was bid, his head into the noose. And, when the buzz of 
the thousands ceased, he began gravely, ** Spectaculum facti 
sumus Deo et Angelts, et hominihus : * We are made a spec- 
tacle or a sight unto the Lord God, unto His angels, and 
unto you men,' verified this day in me." The sheriffs bade 
him confess his treason against the Queen, but he only 
reiterated his innocence, saying, ** If you esteem my religion 
treason^ then I am guilty ; as fox olVvei tx^^s^cycv^ \. \sk^^\. 
committed any.'* So, too, Yve ex.p\i\ii.e^, ^"aX. ^^'^ '^'^ 
secret he had kept back under toxlxxxe, n«i^s» tsv^x^^ "Otifc V<^ 
^ment of his priestly functions. So fex ^OTCifc 'Cvasfc x.^ 
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stood in earnest prayer, oftentimes interrupted by captious 
questions. A minister would have had him to pray with 
him. "You and I," he replied, "are not one in reUgion; 
wherefore, I beg you to content yourself. I bar none of 
prayer, but I only desire those of the household of the 
faith to pray with me, and in mine agony to say one * I 
believe.' " Then they bade him to sue for the Queen's 
forgiveness, and to pray for her. "Wherein have I 
offended her ? In this I am innocent. This is my last 
speech ; in this give me credit. I have prayed, and do 
pray for her." " For which Queen } " broke in Lord 
Charles Howard. " For Elizabeth, your queen and my 
queen, unto whom I wish a long quiet reign, with all pros- 
perity." And so the cart was drawn away, and a long 
groan went up from the crowd. The body swung in the 
air till life was extinct. As it was cut down and quartered 
on the block, a drop of blood and water splashed out on 
young Henry Walpole, and in an instant he felt himself 
called to be a Catholic, and, in due time, t-o be a Jesuit 
and a martyr. 

Sherwin, proto-martyr of the English College, was the 
next to die. And, last of the three. Father Briant, freshly 
dedicated to God in the Society of Jesus, whose beautiful 
young face, lit up with desire of martyrdom, won the 
hearts of all who stood by. 

It was not until the 28th and 30th of May following, 
that the other Blessed Martyrs, who had been condemned 
with Campion, met their deaths at Tyburn. As they had 
all stood together at the bar of human injustice, at West- 
minster, so they all met together again in Heaven, to 
receive from Divine Justice the unfading crown amongst 
the white- robed army of martyrs. 



77t^ compiler of this sketch ackncrwledges his great obligations to Simp- 
S0n's "Campion," a source from which every itiHter on tHc Blessed 
'^^^'O^ fnust necessarily draw. He has also followed most carefuU^ 
^i'^A^ IWjons' MS. memoir. 




OUR LADY OF PHILIPPSDORF. 

By I^dy Hzrbe&t. 

That "the hand of the Lord is not shortened," and that He 
frequently manifests His wonderful power through the inter- 
cession of His ever- blessed Mother, Mary, maybe seen from 
the following facts taken from (he authentic official inquiries 
drawn up by Dean Schubert at Philippsdorf, a town on the 
northern confines of Bohemia, which border upon Saxony, 

The true story we are about to relate is not an old 
legend, but the history of a woman still living, and well 
known to all the inhabitants of that place. 

Her name is Mary Magdalene Kade, and she is the 
daughter of a very respectable weaver, the late Joseph Kade. 
She lives now with her married brother, who follows the 
same trade, at number 63, in the main street of this little 
town. From her girlhood she was always a simple, straight- 
forward, honest, and modest young woman, and had a 
special devotion to our Blessed Lady, though without any 
of that exaltatiou or sentimentality which is sometimes seen 
in persons of her sex. She was a strong, healthy, child, 
and no sign of dglicacy appeared in her till she was about 
eighteen or nineteen, when she began to suffer from cramps 
in the stomach, and then had a severe attack of pleurisy. 

She recovered from that, but continued delicate, and 
during the next two years got weaker and weaker, and 
suffered much from internal pains, for which no one could 
account. At last a cutaneous eruption broke out all over 
her body but settled chiefly on her left breast. Notwith- 
standing all the skill and care of her doctor,* this place got 

• This doctor was a famous plpjaican, T>:. '^oae^'^Sftsrifiii, ■^ix>& 
alierwards made a depoutioa on the v^id\e cb&«. 
No. 6 
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daily worse, and spread to the shoulder and side, becoming? 
a deep wound full of corrupted matter, which had to be 
dressed twice a day. The poor girl suffered unspeakably, 
grew weaker and weaker, and when lifted from her bed by 
her brother, fainted away and remained unconscious for a 
long time. So offensive was the smell from the discharge 
from the wound, that the children and others in the house 
had to keep away from her sick-room, and her good 
brother, who was devoted to her, could only bear it by 
smoking all the time he was attending to her. 

From the beginning of November she had been altogether 
confkied to her bed and received more than once the last 
Sacraments. She was attended by the curate of the parish, 
the Rev. Francis Storch, who was much edified by her 
wonderful sweetness and patience, and her resignation to 
the will of God. He came^ on December 21, 1865, ^^^^ 
found her so weak and in such agonies of pain, that he 
thought her last hour was at hand. She fainted during the 
administration of the Sacraments and her voice was so 
feeble as to be inaudible. The doctors (Dr. Joseph Ulbrich, 
from Georgswalde, and Dr. Griillich, from Gersdorf in 
Saxonv) who had been called in for a consultation, and 
who had hoped to be able to perform an operation to 
relieve her, found that such a thing was no longer possible, 
and declared the case to be one of incurable cancer in its 
most advanced stage. 

On the I ith and 12th of January her sufferings increased 
to an agonizing pitch ; but she never murmured^, and 
though she could not speak, she showed, by her kisses to 
the crucifix, her entire submission to the will of God, and 
her sense of the only source which could enable her to 
bear her pains in silence. On the morning of the 12th 
she had her wound dressed, as usual, by her sister-in-law 
under cover of the bed-curtains, for fear her brother, who 
could not bear to look at it, should see it. It was worse 
than ever. Dr. Ulbrich also visited her that day, sajring 
mournfully, as he left her, to her anxious relations, that 
there was nothing to be done. Her brother lifted her out 
of bed to have it made, and she fainted away as usual. 
This same operation had to be performed that night, at 
midnight, and her brother asserts tVvaX. ^N\vfe\^. \\Wltv%V^\ 
that time his hand was saturated witVv t\ve\Aoo^^iv^x5v^NX^'t 
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which flowed from the wound. After he had got her back 
to bed, she begged her brother to go away and have a good 
sleep, as she wanted nothing more. He obeyed her, and 
went downstairs to his own bedroom. No one, conse- 
quently remained with the sick girl but Veronica Kinder- 
mann, an old friend of hers from childhood, who had 
undertaken to sit up with her that night, and to watch by 
her bedside. On the table, at a little distance, was a 
lighted candle. Mary was very weak, but spoke a little to 
her friend, saying how much she suffered, but that she felt 
sure our Lord would not afflict her more than she was able 
to bear. They both said some prayers together, and the 
sick girl repeated St. Bernard's prayer, the Memorare^ with 
special fervour. 

About three o'clock in the morning the door of the room 
was flung violently open as if somebody had walked in. 
They were both wide awake and Veronica was terrified, 
but tried to explain it away to the invalid by saying that it 
must have been one of the lodgers in the house, who wished 
to see what o'clock it was by the big clock in their room, 
as she knew he had to go to work very early at the factory. 
In spite of this fright, after a time Veronica got very 
sleepy, and as her patient could only talk with difiiculty, 
and was otherwise quiet and recollected in prayer, she 
lighted a small night lamp, which, for prudence* sake, she 
placed inside a lantern, and blowing out the candle, 
stretched herself on a bench by her friend's bedside, 
leaning her head on the bolster, and in that attitude fell 
fast asleep. An hour later, that is, at four o'clock in the 
morning, she was roused by the sick girl, who was press- 
ing her with her right arm. Veronica woke, started up, 
and saw her friend trembling and shaking all over, and 
covering her eyes and sunken cheeks with both her hands. 
To her still greater amazement, the sickroom was illu- 
minated with a light far brighter than the brighest sunshine 
and which was more than human eyes could bear. The 
invalid whispered to her hastily : " Kneel down, Veronica. 
Do you not see ? our Blessed Lady, Mary, is here 1 " and 
then, with a trembling voice, she began repeating the 
Magnificat : " My soul doth magnify the Lord." WK^xjl 
she came to the words, ** And iivy ^yvtvX. Va20c\. ^^y^ka^ Nsl 
God my Saviour," there stood a\.t\\fcioo\.oi\\fcx\i'^^'a^-^^ 
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dressed in white, with a bright and beautiful countenance, 
and a shining crown on her head, who said to her in a 
loving voice : ** My child, from henceforth thou art 
healed " — mein kind I vonjeizi an heilfs — after which she 
disappeared. For a few moments the room remained full 
of bright light, which gradually faded away ; and then, 
once more, nothing remained but the feeble glimmer of 
the night lamp inside the lantern. 

Veronica Kindermann, though present, had neither heard 
nor seen anything but the bright and extraordinary light ; 
but at the entreaty of the invalid, who was in a great state 
of excitement and joy, she ran downstairs to call her 
brother and his wife, fearing that she was taken worse 
and was sinking. But before they could come upstairs 
from the lower room, they heard Mary calling out in a 
loud voice, which yet was full of emotion : " My dearest 
brother ! the Blessed Virgin has been here ; I am cured !" 
At first, they thought she was delirious and raving with 
fever ; but when she had told them all that had passed, 
and that Veronica had borne witness to the wonderful 
light, they began to believe in the apparition. Still more 
marvellous was the fact that their sister had no more 
pain ; that when they examined the place where the fear- 
ful wound had been, all trace of it had disappeared, and 
only a slight scar remained, covered with a fresh skin. 
The flesh round was completely healed ; all offensive 
smell had disappeared, and the spot which was so sensi- 
tive before as to cause her agony when touched, could 
now be pressed and squeezed without her feeling it in 
the least. All present, full of astonishment, thankfulness, 
and emotion, then repeated the Magnificat together to the 
end, Mary joining in it in a strong clear voice. She was 
so perfectly cured that she was able to get up alone and 
leave her bed, and at the request of her brother, who 
could hardly believe his eyes, she walked up and down 
the room, which she had not been able to do for months, 
and then got into bed again without assistance. 

In that same house there were six lodgers, who worked 

in the factory close by, in Gersdorf, but who came back 

daily to dinner and to sleep at night. Four of these 

workmen were from Georgswalde, atvd^W ^^x^ ^^t^ady, 

honest, ire/i- conducted, pious men, w\vo '^ivew ^ed^dJv:^ 
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the state of poor Mary Kade, and had often been to see 
her and to express their sympathy both with her and her 
family. When those men came downstairs that morning 
and saw her whom they had only known as a helpless 
suiferer, moaning and groaning with pain, now looking so 
fresh and well and walking about with the rest, they could 
not understand what had happened, and wonderingly 
exclaimed : ** Can it be Mary ? or is it some one else ? " 
When they were told what had happened, they could 
only marvel at the wonderful miracle God had wrought 
and kneeling down with her and her whole family, they 
said a Te Deum together. Mary herself shed quiet tears 
of joy, praising our Lord for His great mercies, and in 
her deep humility declaring herself utterly unworthy of 
so marvellous a grace. When the first excitement was 
over, she set to work diligently to assist her sister-in-law 
in all household duties, choosing the hardest and most 
laborious employments, without being the least the worse 
for it. On the contrary, she felt stronger and better than 
she had ever been in her life. The following Sunday, 
which was the feast of the Holy Name (a feast kept with 
great solemnity throughout Austria), she was most anxious 
to walk to church, which was about half an hour's distance 
from her house, in order, publicly, to thank our Lord and 
His Blessed Mother ; only the weather was so bitter, and 
so heavy a snowstorn came on, that she was persuaded to 
remain at home. Dr. Ulbrich came that day to see her ; 
and could only declare that her unexpected and sudden 
recovery was a real miracle, for that no human skill could 
have saved her. 

On the 20th of January, being the octave day of her 
miraculous recovery, she caused a High Mass of thanks- 
giving to be solemnly sung in the church at Georgswalde, 
at which she herself assisted with her whole family, and 
received Holy Communion. The house of God was crowd- 
ed with people who had flocked together from far and near 
to be present at this service. Two days before she had 
gone with her brother to the house of the parish priest, 
and informed him of all the circumstances regarding her 
recovery. Not only he, but the wKoVe ol^V\\)a\^^^%^<^^S.^\i^^fc 
witness to her long and teinb\e \\\tie^SsV^V\Ocv^N^"^^ ^<^^«2iv 

had declared to be incurable, SLiid >n\C\c\v cq\^^ ^"^^ ^^"^ 

been so suddenly cured by tnitacVe. 
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The following year, on the anniversary of this marvellous 
cure and apparition of our Lady, the good folks of Philipps- 
dorf and the surrounding villages determined to keep a 

. solemn feast on that day, without any initiative on the part 
of the clergy or the oflficials of the place. On the evening 
of the 1 3th of January, the little home of Mary Kade, and 
especially the "favoured room," were illuminated by 
hundreds of lamps and transparencies with suitable inscrip- 
tions. On the very spot of the apparition, no less than one 
hundred and forty lights were burning on a stand prepared 
for the purpose. Inside and outside, wreaths of evergreens 
decorated the whole house ; but every dwelling in Philipps- 
dorf and Weisenthal was also decked with wreaths ; and 
lamps were hung from every window, up to the town of 
Georgswalde, where the illuminations were carried out on 
a far grander scale. And what was so remarkable was, 
that there was no official organization, no preconceived 
plan, but that it all came spontaneously from both rich and 
poor, each one feeling moved to do his best, and to join 
heart and soul in the feast. The word was passed from 
one to another on the Sunday afternoon, and at once the 
whole population took it up. All the gilds, the children 
and confraternities of the parish, even to the members of 
the fire brigade at Georgswalde, determined unanimously 
to make this demonstration in our Lady's honour. 

On the Monday morning a long procession was formed, 
carrying banners of saints and lighted tapers in their hands, 
accompanied by two bands of music to lead the hymns 
which were sung by all the people. They thus reached 
the parish church, where a High Mass was sung in thanks- 
giving for all the graces which they had received through 
the Blessed Virgin's intercession during the past year. 
The church was unable to contain a fifth part of the devout 
multitude, masses of whom were seen kneeling and singing 
outside the building. Notwithstanding the severe cold, 
upwards of ten thousand people were gathered together on 
this occasion. When the service was over, the proces- 
sion was again formed and proceeded, singing hymns and 
Jitanies^ to what they called the ** favoured house." In 
the crowd were a very large numbei oi wotkitig men, both 

^oung- and old, devoutly joining in tVvis acV ol^\M\c ^^NCi- 
Ij'on to the Blessed Mother of God. TYie cV^x^^ co>3^^ \vci\. 
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ofl&cially join in the procession that first year, lest they 
should appear prematurely to approve of a miracle which 
was still under the consideration of the Bishops and other 
high ecclesiastical authorities. But the Rev. Francis 
Storch appeared at the door of the ** favoured house" and 
spoke to the multitude as follows : 

** Beloved Brethren: — Before we begin to offer up here a 
short, but, I trust, a heartfelt prayer, I must say a few words 
to you all — words which will be no set sermon, but such as 
will give expression to the earnest convictions I now feel. 
Surely it is a wonderful thing to see you all gathered together 
in such numbers round this little house 1 a year ago this was 
but a humble home of a family of poor weavers, utterly un- 
known to the world and this room the place of suffering of 
a very sick and bed-ridden girl. A year ago, my beloved 
brethren, which of us would ever have thought of travelling 
a long way to visit this little house ? to pray in this room ? 
to seek here for strength and consolation, or to crave the 
help of Almighty God in our bodily pains and sicknesses 
through the intercession of His Blessed Mother ? — in a 
word, to come here to obtain heavenly favours ? But you 
have not done this of yourselves, nor have your clergy been 
the promoters of this pious pilgrimage. It is the hand of 
God which has led you to this place and which is here 
made manifest. I need not tell you of the extraordinary 
fact which happened here just one year ago ; nor speak of 
the effects of it on hundreds of minds; nor of the favours 
which many have since received through the mercy of God : 
nor of the innumerable number of people who have come 
hither, even from far-off countries in the course of the 
year 1866 to recommend themselves to our Blessed Lady's 
protection ; nor of the instantaneous cure which took place 
here very lately of a person who had been hopelessly ill for 
the last eleven years and which is a fresh proof of the 
favours which our dearest, sweetest, heavenly Mother has 
deigned to grant in this place to those who implore her 
aid— ^ you all know these things as well as I do. But when 
I see you all around me here in such vast crowds, I ask 
myself: * Wherefore are we all drawn here?' And my 
heart answers and the same word \s doxifoxkfcjys. \sv ^^^^^^ 
other heart here, it is : Grat\tvid^\ X^^. Q^x^^WnA^'v^^^^'^ 
has brought us all here togevYvei Vo-^^.-^ x.oV^cn^'^^ ^^^^- 
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versary of a fact so extraordinary and so unheard of before 
in our neighbourhood and even in the whole of our father- 
land. When the first anniversary of our Lady's apparition 
at La Salette was held, fifty thousand persons are said to 
have flocked together. Undoubtedly as many would have 
been here to-day could we have kept this celebration in 
summer-time: for even on this bleak and terribly cold 
winter's day, so many thousands have gathered together 
from far and near, drawn here by the same faith, the same 
hope, the same love, the same gratitude. Though the 
ecclesiastical authorities have, as yet, done nothing to 
enable us to keep a duly-appointed festival on this day, 
our courage should not fail for that reason ; nor our hope 
be less strong that God will continue to show forth here 
His power and mercy, and will be magnified by the wonders 
He will work through the intercession of His Blessed 
Mother. I believe the day is not far distant when we shall 
be able to raise on this spot a building to His own and 
His Mother's glory : and that His infinite goodness will 
go on drawing the hearts of men to this favoured place. 
In this blessed hope and for this intention let us now oifer 
up our prayers to God through the intercession of His 
Blessed Mother, our great advocate with her Divine Son." 

Then the Litany of our Lady was said by all and the 
procession devoutly returned, praying and singing hymns, 
to the market-place in Georgswalde. It is a remarkable 
fact that though there had been such a multitude of people 
and so great a crush, exactly opposite the ** favoured house," 
there was no accident or disorder of any kind. 

One thing which had given so great an impulse to this 
demonstration of fervour and piety was the instantaneous 
cure, referred to by the parish priest, of a girl from Georg- 
swalde, which had happened only a few days before, and 
of which we will give here a short account. 

Magdalene Langhaus, a young woman of thirty-three, 

had been laid up for eleven years and three months with 

spine disease and cramp, which caused her such acute 

suffering that she could not even move in bed, nor turn to 

the right or left without assistance. To add to her pains 

she became so sensitive that she could not bear the least 

noise or light : shesuflfered contlnuaWy awd ol\.eit\.\Na.^^.^"Ci>N 

of blood and matter from her leit side. ^Net'^ ^e^x ^^ 
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grew worse in spite of all that medical skill could do ; and 
to all who saw her she was the very picture of physical 
misery. Yet she was ever patient and resigned to God's 
will. 

In November the previous year, she begged to be carried 
to Philippsdorf to the ** favoured " house ; but experienced 
little or no relief. Still she did not lose heart, and was full 
of confidence that some day she would there obtain her cure. 
In the midst of all her sufferings she had a marvellous light 
heart, so that she was often able to give to others a word 
of hope and encouragement in their trials. In January she 
intreated her relations to take her once more to Philippsdorf, 
telling them that three nights running she had seen in a 
dream that great sufferer, St. Lidwina, who told her to be 
brought again to that house, as our Blessed Lady had 
something in store for her there. To please her, therefore, 
on the morning of the 7th of January they took her, more 
dead than alive, in the covered sledge to the blessed house, 
where, however she remained almost the whole day without 
consciousness, so that it was determined she should spend 
the night there. After midnight she was brought into the 
bed-room where the miracle had before taken place ; and 
the people about her began to say the prayers for the 
agonizing, as she appeared in a dying state, and even said 
once herself: " I feel I am going to die : will you give me 
a drop of water ? " They then began to say the Litany of 
our Lady by her bedside, and as they came to the words, 
" Health of the sick," which they thrice repeated, to their 
amazement, her feet, which for years had been drawn up to 
her knees, were suddenly stretched out, she got up alone 
from bed and said to those around her, " I am quite well ! 
Our Lady has cured me ! " Then with tears of joy she went 
and knelt on the spot of the apparition, kissing it with the 
greatest devotion ; and after having prayed for some little 
time, she rose, without the least assistance, and went down 
stairs, where three other people were watching. When 
they saw her come into the room, they could not believe 
their eyes and afterwards declared that it was impossible 
to describe what they felt at that moment which was the 
most joyful one in their whole lives. Frgm. tVvaX xj^a-as&'t^. 
she was without pain of any soiV, t\\fe ^oxsxA^ \\vV^x \i^^sv 
were h.^aled, she could take a\\ Vimdi^ <ii i^^^ ^^^."v^^^^*^ 
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still very emaciated in appearance, she felt quite brisk and 
well. Her home had been in a house which stands in the 
market-place of Georgswalde, so that thousands had known 
her and had come in and out of the hodse and had seen 
and pitied her terrible state; while they admired her 
submission to God's holy will in the midst of such sufferings. 
This miracle, therefore, made even more sensation in the 
country than that of Mary Kade, and one of the principal 
inhabitants exclaimed: "He who cannot see in this 
woman's case the Almighty hand of God, must indeed 
have his eyes covered with a thick cloud or the darkest of 
veils!"* 

There only remains to add that as, year by year, more 
pilgrims flocked to Philippsdorf and the same became re- 
nowned for more and more miracles wrought by our Lady, 
the ecclesiastical authorities instituted a thorough judicial 
inquiry into all the circumstances regarding the apparition 
and the miraculous cure of Mary Magdalene Kade : and 
the whole having been proved beyond all possibility of 
doubt, they permitted the building of a sanctuary adjoining 
the Gnaden-Kapelle or ** Chapel of Graces" as the weaver's 
little house was henceforth called, the local authorities all 
volunteering to make collections for this purpose. A 
magnificent church was soon raised, to which even many 
Protestants from Saxony largely contributed. A house 
was built alongside for the clergy ; and the Dean, assisted 
by a certain number of priests, was busily engaged day by 
day and especially in summer-time, with processions of 
pilgrims. The work, however, soon became overwhelming ; 
and they found it impossible to attend, at the same time, 
to their parochial duties; as, of late, new factories had 
been erected in that neighbourhood and there was a great 
and rapid increase in the population. Our Lady has 
evidently blessed this place, even in a temporal sense, and 
everything that has been started here of late has succeeded. 
Seeing this, the saintly Bishop of the diocese of Listmeritz 
offered the new church to the Redemptorist Fathers, and 
it is they who have now the care of this new sanctuary of 
our Blessed Lady. 

* This narrative is almost literally translated from the admirable 
work of the Rev. George Ott, parisK pnest ol Jhi^wi^ei^, ^i^<t^ 
Afaruinum (Pustet, l868). 
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The 1 3th of January, year by year, is kept with special 
devotion. On the eve the whole of Philippsdorf is illu- 
minated. At four o'clock in the morning, the hour of the 
apparition, every bfell in the place is set ringing, whilst salvos 
oipHards (crackers) are being fired according to the custom 
of the place on great festivals. Then Masses and devotions 
succeed one another in the Gnaden-Kapelle and in the new 
•church : whilst the chief service of the day is the solemn 
High Mass of thanksgiving, which is a foundation made by 
Mary Magdalene Kade herself and at which she has never 
failed up to this year (1887) to attend and communicate. 
For she still lives and is in good health. Having never 
married, she remains as she ever was, a pious, humble, 
simple, straightforward woman, earnestly religious, but also 
hardworking, not less admirable in her humility and sim- 
plicity now that God has made use of her to be the instru- 
ment of raising a new sanctuary to Our Lady, than she was 
-exemplary in her patience and submission to God*s will 
during her long and trying illness. For it is God alone who 
gives joy and pain : and whether we receive at His hands 
favours or chastisements, to Him alone be all praise and 
honour and glory and thanksgiving for ever and ever. 
Amen. 
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A STORY FOR OUR LADY'S MONTH, 



By H. M. Lushington. 



** Well, Maggie, you may say what you like, but I call it 
very hard that we mayn't keep our Lady's Month because 
we are servants ;" and the speaker tossed up the feather 
bed she was helping her companion to shake, with such 
vigour that it nearly smothered her, arid rendered inaudible 
the gentle remark : 

" But, Esther, who do you think wants, or, indeed, can 
prevent us keeping this month in our Lady's honour ?" 
. ** Mistress. I went to her just now, and told her about 
the special devotions at church, and asked if we might go^ 
and she coloured up, and hesitated, and then said she was 
very sorry, but master wouldn't allow young girls out so 
late alone, and while Miss Lucy was so ill she must have 
one of us at hand ; as if she couldn't trust us ! " and Esther 
tossed up her pretty little head, while indignant tears stood 
in her dark eyes. 

" I am very sorry," said Margaret, gently, and her soft 
blue eyes were also wet, though there was no anger in her 
tone, **but I think mother would say master was quite right : 
the road is very lonely, the young men would just be com- 
ing out of the factory as we passed, and girls can't be too- 
careful." 

" But, Maggie, you are as steady as old time, and if I 
have not always been so, I regret it now, and mean to be 
extra good for the future, and whatever is the case, I do- 
think, we who are Children of Mary, ought to keep the 
month of May.'* 

/'Certainly, hut don't you remembei 'wVv^.\. "^^JiJcv'et '^oVxk 
said in his sermon just before we Ml ViomeT' 
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** No, what ?" said Esther, with an impatient jerk to the 
sheet. ' ; ' 

" That the best way to honour the Saints was by trying 
to imitate them ; so don't you think we shall keep the month 
in the very best way, if we try in it to be as like our Blessed 
Lady as such miserable creatures can be ; and there is no 
reason why we should not say extra prayers, either, is 
there?" 

" Of course not, but I had set my heart on going to 
church, and this place is dull." * 

An anxious look crossed her sister's face, for sisters they 
were, though so unlike. Esther had been dismissed from 
her last place for idleness and levity, nothing worse ; but 
Margaret knew how dangerous are such faults to an un- 
guarded soul, and she who dreaded the slightest approach 
to imperfection in herself, trembled at her sister's careless 
tone. She came to her side, and kissing her tenderly, 
whispered, " God knows best ; " and then flew to answer 
Miss Lucy's bell, which rang hastily. As Margaret entered 
the room, her mistress, a sweet, wornlooking woman, was 
just laying her daughter back on her pillows, after what 
had evidently been a terrible fit of coughing. Margaret 
knew, and at once fetched the necessary remedies, and 
watched with Mrs. Francis until the invalid dropped asleep, 
then as she turned to leave the room, Mrs. Francis laid 
her hand on her arm, saying : " Margaret, I am vexed to 
have to disappoint you 'and your sister of going to the 
May devotions, but you must see that I cannot do without 
x>ne of you in my poor child's present state." 

" Oh yes, ma'am, I quite see that ;" interrupted Margaret, 
with respectful eagerness. 

" I think I might have been able to persuade your master 
to allow you to go, but after my promises to your mother, 
and Esther's conduct, I dare not send her out so late alone. 
It seems hard you should suffer for her faults, but " 

** It would hurt her dreadfully if I went, and she didn't," 
said Margaret, with a sweet smile; " I'm sure, ma'am, our 
-Lady will be best pleased if I give it up," and with a respect- 
ful curtsey, off she went, and her mistress murmured as she 
left her : ** God grant me to be as lTVk& ^ cMA <5kl ^^k^ 7>& 
she is." ^ 

When Esther went up tY\a\. ii\^\v\. Xo «Cifc X^^^x^^^ ^^ 
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shared with her sister, she found her busily engaged in- 
covering a little table with white muslin, and arranging 
upon it a lovely statue of Our Lady of Lourdes, and some 
vases Esther had last seen in Miss Lucy*s room, filled now 
with blue forget-me-nots and narcissus. 

" Look, Esther, what missus has given us, to comfort us 
for our disappointment, she said, and Miss Lucy overheard 
her telling me, and gave us the vases ; wasn't it sweet of 
her ?" and Margaret's face was bright with pleasure. 

" I dare say,** said Esther carelessly, " but for my part 
Fd rather go to church." 

Margaret sighed, but made no answer till, having finished 
her arrangements and lighted the two wax tapers, she in- 
vited her sister to join with her in the recitation of the 
Rosary and some special prayers for the month of May, 
Esther yawned, fidgeted, and after one decade of the 
Rosary, said she was too tired for more, and rising from 
her knees after a short prayer lay down to sleep. Margaret 
extinguished the candles, but knelt on for a long time, 
praying for her sister, and asking our Blessed Lady to 
accept her poor tribute of love, in union with the homage 
the whole Church had united in offering to her that day. 

Mr. Francis, the master of the house, was a commercial 
traveller, and therefore often absent for weeks on business. 
Shortly after our story begins, he was obliged to go abroad, 
and departed, leaving the two girls with earnest injunctions 
to do all they could for his suffering child and anxious 
wife. Both promised, but Esther soon grew tired of the 
quiet house, and made every excuse to get into the village,. 
which lay about a mile off*, and Margaret, anxious to keep 
her in good humour, generally allowed her to fetch Miss 
Lucy's medicine, wondering a little why she was so long, 
and always complained of being kept waiting, a thing that 
never happened to Margaret. Grieved and surprised, 
indeed, would she have been, could she have seen Esther,, 
lingering near the factory gates, now talking to one and 
then to another, letting idle, foolish words be addressed to 
her, and failing in the quiet modest manner to be expect- 
ed from a Child of Mary. And yet all the time Esther 
was not a wicked girl, only like a foolish . moth fluttering 
round the candle — was it perhaps \YeT s\^\.^x'^^x^'^et^^"aX 
^ept her from being burnt ? 
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The parish priest met her one day, and after asking for 
Miss Francis, inquired how it was she had been so long 
absent from Confession ; she coloured and muttered some 
apology about being so busy. He shook his head, and 
pointing to the church door, told her to go in, and kneel 
before our Lady's altar, to examine how far she had been 
acting as one of her children during this her special 
month. Esther reluctantly obeyed, but as she knelt in 
the lovely little church, instead of doing as she had been 
told, she quieted her uncomfortable conscience by saying 
to herself (she did not quite venture to say it to our Lady), 
that it was all her mistress's fault, that if she had been 
allowed to go to the May devotions she would have been 
in a different frame of mind, and all would have been well ; 
and then she got up and hurried out of the church for fear 
Father Stuart should come back, and urge her to go to 
Confession as she knew she ought, it being also the 
special rule of the Children of Mary that they should go 
frequently. Mrs. Francis met her as she went in, and 
inquired rather sharply where she had been. 

*• In the church part of the time, ma'am," she answered 
respectfully, and her mistress said no more. But Maggie 
found Esther crosser than ever that evening ; and no 
wonder, for day by day she was putting further from her 
the purity of thought and word that ensures purity of 
deed. 

A few, nights later, a knock came at the girls* door, and 
Mrs. Francis, in agonized tones, begged them to come at 
once. Her daughter lay in a dead faint, from which all 
her mother's efforts failed to rouse her. Esther drew back 
in terror at the sight of the insensible form, but Margaret 
did all she could to aid her mistress, and suggested open- 
ing the window ; but as she drew back the blind, saw that 
a terrible storm was raging outside ; the trees bent 
beneath the sudden gusts of wind, and the rain poured in 
torrents. A sound from the bed made her drop the blind 
and spring back, to find Miss Lucy conscious indeed 
again, but coughing fearfully, and a moment later choking 
with blood. 

** My child, oh my poor child ! " moaned Mrs. Fcancls. 
" What can we do ? " . 

Margaret hesitated. SYve vias xcaXva^-l ^"^ "^ •vx^ss^^ 
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nature, and the idea of venturing out in the storm and the 
darkness' was very terrible to her, but one loving look at 
the crucifix, one whispered prayer to Mary, 'Help of 
Christians' and she said calmly, ** I will go and fetch the 
doctor, ma*am." 

"At this time of night, and in such weather? No, 
Margaret, you cannot : but oh, my poor child, she will die 
without priest or doctor." 

Margaret gently laid her hand on her arm. ** Pray that 
the priest may be in time ; I will do my utmost, and 
Esther will try to help you." 

"Will you not take her with you ? The common will 
be so lonely." 

Margaret looked at her sister's white face and imploring 
eyes, and said, " No, I would rather feel you were not left 
alone;" and five minutes later the front door closed 
behind her. 

The rain had abated, and there was a faint light from 
the moon. Margaret hurried on, her rosary clasped 
tightly in her hands, her heart beating fast. She tried to 
say her Rosary for the dying girl, and to quiet herself, 
and had almost succeeded when she heard a rough voice 
salute her, and by the dim light recognized Jim Salter, 
one of the worst characters in the village. 

** Well my pretty maid, and where are you going at this 
time of night ?" 

"To fetch the priest and the doctor for Miss Francis, 
who is dying," said Margaret. ** Oh, for the love of God 
and our Lady, don't hinder me," and she turned her white, 
imploring face to the man. 

" A likely story you'd be sent on such an errand ! You're 
just out on your own account, and are ashamed to own it." 
Poor Margaret shook like an aspen leaf, but answered 
firmly : " I would not go out at night except to help the 
dying for anything in the world ; oh ! please help me and 
show me the way to the priest's house^ that Miss Lucy 
may not die without the last sacraments," 

*^ I help you ! why, don't you know I am the worst man 
in the parish .? " 

*'But our Lady loves sinners, and will reward you if you 
Aelp me." 
^^And if I do, will you pray fox me? ** s«i^ >^^^ Tftaxv'm ^. 
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tShanged tone, and with a look of respect at the pure sweet 
face raised to his. 

' '* I will say my Rosary for you every day for a year," she 
answered eagerly. 

" Will you really ? " and the rough voice shook. " Well, I 
guess its a precious long time since any one prayed for 
me, my old mother used, but she's dead long ago— God 
rest her soul." 

" Perhaps she is praying for you in Heaven now," sug- 
gested Margaret. 

" Pr*aps. You needn't fear, my girl ; Til take every care 
of you, and it shan't be my fault if priest and doctor don't 
get to Elmfield to-night." 

And so these strange companions went on through the 
darkness together, and when a little later they met a group 
of tipsy men, he drew her as gently as her own father might 
have done, into a quiet lane to avoid them, and showed 
her a short way to the Presbytery. 

"There," he said, as they reached the door, *'mayhap 
the priest wouldn't have come for me, and I don't care to 
face him just yet ; but the doctor will, so just you go back 
with the Father, and I'll bring the doctor in no time." 

He did not wait to be thanked, but strode off into dark- 
ness. 

The dawn was just breaking as Margaret, in the com- 
pany of the priest, and of One greater and higher still, who 
stoops to visit our poor dwellings in our hour of utmost need, 
entered once more the gates of Elmfield. The doctor met 
them at the door, and reverently kneeling, whispered to 
the priest that there was no time to lose. They found Miss 
Francis supported in her mother's arms, the death damp 
on her brow, but a radiant smile came over her face as she 
saw the priest, and then for an instant looked gratefully 
at Margaret. 

Margaret found Esther in the kitchen trying to prepare 
breakfast but still white and trembling. She threw herself 
into her sister's arms, exclaiming : ** Oh, Maggie, I am glad 
to see you safe ; no wonder our Blessed Lady has helped 
you, for you deserve it, but I " and she sobbed pas- 
sionately. 

''Hush, dear,'* said Margaiet, soivVj. '' C^^Qx ^^?a^^'^^ 
has come to give Miss Lucy stietv^Ocv \.o ^^.^^SN^x^^^:€^'^'^ 
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valley of the shadow of death, let us praise and thank 
Him." 

" I did not know it was such an awful thing to die, and 
Miss Lucy is younger than I am ; as I knelt there watch- 
ing, and heard her mother praying for her, I wondered 
what would have become of mv soul if I had been in her 
place. You were right when you said, Maggie, that I 
could keep this month in our Lady's honour, and instead 
of that " her tears choked her. 

** But our Blessed Lady is the Refuge of Sinners," whis- 
pered Margaret, "and next month is the Month of the 
Sacred Heart." Esther looked up more hopefully. 

" I will go to Confession to-day, if I possibly can, and 
try to be a true Child of Mary in the future." 

When Miss Francis* anniversary occurred the following 
May, her poor mother, who had never recovered the shock 
of her death, was confined to her bed, needing constant 
attendance, and receiving it not only from Margaret, but . 
from Esther, now a modest, quiet maiden : ** her dear 
Children of Mary," as Mrs. Francis called them, strivings 
to imitate their Holy Mother ii\ consoling the afflicted, and 
their devotion and purity in thought, word, and deed, 
winning souls to the love of Jesus and of His Blessed 
Mother. 

Jim Salter could not forget his talk with Margaret, and 
stopped her one day to ask if she thought she could take 
him to the priest. We need not say how gladly she con- 
sented ; and as long as he lives he will thank God for his 
meeting with a brave, pure-hearted Child of Mary. 
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GEORGE'S GENTLEMAN. 



By Stella Austin. 



The time was the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when persecutions were desecrating the fair "Emerald 
Isle," and when the sword, which our Lord foretold that 
His coming would bring, lay unsheathed in the midst of 
many a household. 

It is often a matter of astonishment to us that Nature 
sympathizes so little with our moods, that she smiles so 
sweetly and pours out her sunshine so lavishly when our 
hearts are breaking. There are days when we wake full 
of care and sadness and we would fain look out upon 
mist or falling rain as being akin to our feelings ; when lo I 
we are met by a world of rejoicing — the sun shining, the 
birds singing, trees bursting into leaf, flowers filling the air 
with sweet scent, the sea sparking with gladness, — and we 
turn away disappointed, fretful ; our troubles weighing upon 
us more heavily for the contrast. 

Therefore though sorrow and persecution — the latter 
carried so far as death — were active throughout the length 
and breadth of Ireland, yet the June day of which I write 
was drawing to a close as calmly, sweetly, peacefully as the 
death-bed of a saint. In distant fields the cattle grazed, 
in others the uncut grass swayed gently to the whisperings 
of a soft west wind, not strong enough to bend the tall flags 
in the pond or ruffle the surface of the water, or stir the 
lilies lying so white and cool upon it ; but sufficient to sweep 
over the traveller's heated cheek refreshingly, to lave the 
broad backs of the cattle as they stood ankle-deep in the 
green pastures, to revive the drooping flowers, to rouse the 
tired birds to one universal song of thanksgiving ere they 
sought out their favourite branches and tucked their heads 
beneath their wings to go to sleep with the sun and to rise 
with him again. 

In the valley, at the bottom oi a \v\\\, \a.^ ^ X^-^^ ^'^wi^fc 
irregularly built house, towards ^\v\e\v a \\\>\^ ^^^1 ^^^'^ ' 
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pony, whose bridle was led by an old man-servant, were 
slowly making their way. They were upon the brow of the 
hill, and as they descended they had to pass through a 
small wood or plantation, where were the remains of a 
little chapel*. Only part of the walls were left standing. 
They were covered with ivy, but in one of the niches 
there remained, perfect and untouched, a statue of our 
Lady, holding our Lord in her arms. The Madonna was 
crowned, and the hands of the Holy Child were outstretch- 
ed, as if inviting all to come to Him and to receive His 
blessing. 

In the wood the shadows were darker, and already a 
white owl in the ivy which clustered over the grey stone 
wall was waking up, and, feeling hungry, was peeping out 
to see if it was dark enough for him to take his flight in 
search of a few poor field mice for his supper ; and the 
old man — Patrick O'Connor by name, a tried, faithful, and 
privileged servant — quickened the pony's footsteps. 
. ** Sure and it's later than I mint it to be. Master George, 
and the misthress will be wearin' her heart out thinking 
some ill has happened to you." 

• ** Mother said I might stop out late," said Master George 
with great decision," later than any time I had ever stayed 
out in my life before." 

It had not been a very long life, for Master George 
scarcely numbered five years. 

O'Connor shook his head gloomily and disapprovingly. 

** Cousin Anne's birthday only comes once a year," con- 
tinued George. 

" And a very good thing too. Master George." 

** I wish it came every day," said George, with a satisfied 
sigh. ** I have enjoyed myself derry much." 

They were passing the statue in the niche, and O'Connor 
was going on more rapidly, for his quick ears caught the 
unusual sound of horse's steps in the distance — unusual, for 
the road was a private one — when George called out sud- 
denly, ** Stop, Patrick, stop." 

**What is the matter. Master George.^ A terrifyin' a 
body out of his sivin sinses in this fashion." 

** You've furgotten," said George, serenely, preparing to 
dismount. •' FouVe got a d'eadiul memoi^,'^^Xx\c!fe.r 
"Tve /or^orten nothin', Master Geoi^e, >u\io\3i^\v \}cifcx^ 
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are things I'd be glad enough to forgit if I could." And 
O'Connor took out a pocket-handkerchief in colour, quality 
and size resembling a duster, and wiped his hot face. 

" Lift me down ! " 

" Now what on airth do you want, a gittin' down at this 
hour o' night." 

" I told you you had furgotten," said George in triumph. 
**I want to say good night to God and His Mother. I 
never go past without saying something to them. You 
know that quite well." 

** Master George, we must hurry on. It's no time to be 
thinkin' of that now." 

**Then I must get down myself," said George with deci- 
sion, and, before O'Connor could urge on the pony, he had 
slipped down and was standing upon the ground, his hat 
knocked off by the sudden bump, and his golden curls 
uncovered. Then stretching out his arms, he said, "Lift 
me up, Patrick." 

" Now may the Saints preserve us," said O'Connor, ** for 
my old ears are not mistaken. Sure there's a rider on horse- 
back cbmin' this way. Master George, me darlint, hurry 
on at once, for the love of Heaven." 

"Lift me up," said George sturdily, but O'Connor did 
not hear ; his eyes were strained to see the rider who was 
entering the wood. 

He had dismounted, for the path was steep and slippery, 
and he was walking and leading his horse by the reins. 

" Lift me up," repeated George for the third time. 

"No, no," said O'Connor beseechingly, "Come on at 
once, me darlint, and I'll bless you every day of my life: 
It's not for myself I fear, Master George, but for you. 
There are dreadful things happening, and who knows? 
The Saints preserve us, Master George, here he is, close 
to us ! " 

The " he " proved to be the rider, who had come up with' 
them, and George, who had his own way in the end, 
turned and saw him. 

" If you won't lift me up, Patrick, I'll ask this gemman* 
Gemman, will you lift me up, if you please." 

Every minute now made a difference in the light in the 
wood, and t\i^ shadows weie c\os»m^ vs\ i"afiX. '\\v^ '^^^^^- 
jnan, looking round, was cotiscvom^ oi^^^»^^^fc^^'^'^''^=^'^^ 
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out whitely from the blackness of the ivy which surrounded 
it ; of a sturdy figure standing beneath it with an uncover- 
ed head of golden hair, a rosy face lifted upwards, and two 
hands put together as if in prayer. 

** What do you want me to do ? " he asked. 

" To lift me up." 

"Why.^" 

** To say good night," 

**To whom } There is nobody here } " 

** You is derry stupid," said George, impatiently. ** Why, 
to Jesus and His Mother, of course. Don't you always 
say good night to your mother ? You are derry stupid. 
Or p'r'aps you have been out spending a birthday with 
your cousin, and you are sleepy and have furgot. But you 
ought not to furget." 

The gentleman started, hesitated — muttered something 
about ** not being right," and " encouraging superstition," 
which luckily George did not hear — then, because he loved 
little children, he lifted Master George in his strong arms 
and held him where he could reach the statue. 

** Good night, my Jesus ; good night, my Lady ; " said 
George, quaintly kissing first a hand of one and then of 
the other ; ** and thank you derry much for giving me such 
a nice day. I have had a beautiful day, and enjoyed my- 
self derry much. And Cousin Anne has enjoyed herself 
. derry much too." 

**Now I hope you're ready, Master George," said 
O'Connor, who had been eyeing the stranger suspiciously. 

** I hastened to overtake you," said the gentleman, "for 
I turned out of the highway into this by-path in the fields 
in order to escape from the dust, and it did not occur to 
me until just a few minutes ago that I may be trespassing." 

**0, it is quite right," said George, who was scramb- 
ling on to his pony again. " If you come along with us, we 
will take care of you and show you the way." While 
O'Connor answered stiffly, yet politely : 

** It is a private path, yer honour ; but we can soon put 
you in the way of getting into the high road again ; " 
muttering to himself. *' It's best to be civil and conciliatin* 
to a body." 

- ''7%a/2A 7012," replied the gentleman, and \vfe^.xv^Ql^o\%'^ 
Jfode on side by side. 
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Just then there was a sudden scream, and a white figure 
with ruffled head and gleaming eyes flung itself across their 
path, through the trees and into the fields. 

"Don't be afraid," said George, protectingly; **its only 
the little white owl going to get his supper. We know him 
quite well. He lives there in the ivy," and George waved 
his hand in the direction of the ruined chapel. 

When they were out of the wood, O'Connor, with an air 
of intense relief, pointed to the stranger the path he should 
take to get into the high road once more. But O'Connor's 
troubles were not yet over. There is a great deal of the 
instinct of the animals, inherent in the nature of children 
and women. With boys it remains until reason has obtained 
complete power and mastery, and then its work being 
ended, it vanishes. Master George was sharp: he was 
already beginning to reason — to put two and two together. 
For the last few minutes he had been silent — a very omin- 
ous sign— and he had had a short time for reflection, which 
was very dangerous. The result of these reflections was 
soon made known. 

'* You did not say good night to Jesus and our Lady," 
he said to the gentleman. ** Are you a Protestant .^" 

** Yes," replied the stranger quietly. 

"Mother says that Protestants do not love Jesus and our 
Lady," replied George, "and I do not like Protestants. I 
am a Catholic, and I mean to be a Catholic always, even 
though bad people cut me into little pieces," and Master 
George hugged himself delightfully, as though this prospect 
were pleasing rather than otherwise. 

O'Connor's red face grew white to the very lips, and he 
flung his hands upwards with a gesture of despair. 

"But," continued George, "though you are a Protestant, 
I like you, and I am going" — with the air of one conferring 
a royal favour — "to give you a kiss," and George raised a 
pair of rosy lips, which the stranger stooped to kiss. Then 
George held him round the neck for a moment, and opened 
his mouth as if he were going to speak. 

But here instinct again re-asserted itself, and just as a.dog 
understands his master's mood^ without a word of out- 
ward sign, so the expression of the gentleman's face 
caused George to leave his swilewc^ \>si's^OwK^— ^Nfc ^^ 
not know why— and with anoftv^iVA^^, ^Ctl^\\\.Sivfc>^a^^'»2c^^ 
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unloosed themselves, and the two wished good night and 
parted. 

A full account of the day to his mother, brought Master 
George's powers to an end. He said his short prayers 
with eyes only half open, and then sighed deeply at his 
inability to keep awake. 

"Want to be wide awake. Want to say one more 
prayer," he said, rubbing his eyes vigorously with a pair of 
sturdy fists. 

"The other prayer will keep until to-morrow," said his 
mother. 

**No, no, must say it. It's about George's gemman,'^ 
and George put his two hands together, and by a mighty 
effort sat upright and collected his thoughts. " I am so^ 
sorry he was naughty, and would not say good night, and 
please Mother Mary make him to be good and to say good 
night to you;" but here nature's power failed, the blue 
eyes shut themselves closely, the hands fell at his side, 
and George tumbled in a heap at his mother's feet, so 
soundly asleep, that they undressed him and put him to 
bed without waking him. 



George's gentleman, Edmund O'Meara by name, watched 
the boy upon his pony until they were out of sight, behind 
some trees ; then acting upon a sudden impulse, he rode 
back into the wood, drew up, and dismounted underneath 
he statue of the Madonna and Child. 

His family had apostatized froni the faith some fifty 
years before, and he had followed in their footsteps, not 
passively, but aggressively; for it was his nature to be 
entire, and not to drift with the current ; and that very 
evening he had been on his way to take part in the perse- 
cution of the Catholics. To him their religion had always 
been " gross superstition and vain idolatry." 

The child-like words of a little child had set the ball of 
doubt a-rolling. 

He was cast in too earnest a mould to set the doubts 

aside: on the contrary, as he stood in puzzled thought 

underneath the shadow of the grey stone wall, his patient 

/lorse grazing quietly at a distance, l\veTe c^xa^ \i^0«. Xq 

Jjj'm words he had once read, but \\ad d\m\^ \\xi^«t^\aciA> 
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and they acquired at that moment a new and most terrible 
meaning : — 

" That possibly all opinions of men concerning religion 
may be false, that more than one of them could be true 
would be impossible.*' 

The hours wore on, the moon rose high in the heavens, 
and, through an opening in the trees of the wood, shone 
upon the ivy that clustered over the grey stone wall, and 
turned its dark leaves to burnished silver ; fell with soft and 
tender radiance upon the quiet figures in the niche, then 
glanced aside upon one who stood beneath it, as still and 
immovable as if he was a statue also. The little white owl 
came with a scream and a flutter, and arranged his feathers 
with a satisfied beak, and George's gentleman did not stir 
hand or foot. 

Not until the crowing of the cocks heralded the approach 
of dawn. Then he roused himself, shook himself and 
awoke as from a strange, sad dream. He turned to go; 
glancing upwards at the statue, George's words came back 
to him with startling distinctness : 

** Didyou never kiss yourmot her y and say good night to her ? " 

His mother, to whom he was devoted, had died a year 
before. He always carried about with him a small paint- 
ing of her upon ivory, and never returned it to his pocket 
without pressing his lips upon it. Yet if he deemed the 
child's caress to the Madonna and Child to be gross 
superstition, wherein lay the difference ? 

He paused, hesitated ; then lifting his fair head and 
drawing himself to his full height, he pressed his sin-stained 
lips where the pure fresh lips of George had rested the 
night before, upon first one hand and then the other. But 
the caress of the man was no whit less reverent than that 
of the child had been. 

And a fleeting smile crossed his face as he realized from 
the rosy flushing of the sky in the east, that it had been 
** good morning," instead of ** good night." 

In three months from that day, a battle had been fought, 
a victory won. Edmund O'Meara had left the persecu- 
tors to throw in his lot with the persecuted ; and ** George's 
Gentleman" stood before him as staunch a Catholic as 
George himself. 
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A TALE FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 

By Lady Herbert. 



I DO not know if any of my readers have ever stayed in 
Austria and especially in the Austrian Tyrol ; but if they 
have, they will have been as edified and touched as I have 
been at the extraordinary faith, and piety of the people. 
Religion with them is no Sunday dress, but the main 
feature of their daily life. Every house, every field is piit 
under holy protection. No peasant, man or woman, passes 
by a wayside shrinis without kneeling for a moment in 
prayer. Each morning sees them at Mass before their work 
begins, and each evening you hear the sound of the Rosary 
in the cottages, led by the father or mother of the family, 
and joined in by all the children. It is, in truth, a blessed 
land ; and God sends earthly prosperity too to a people who 
thus always put His service first. There is literally no 
poverty and no crime in these villages, while the high 
standard of morality among their women would put to 
shame the inhabitants of our own country districts. 

Having to linger, owing to the bad health of one of my 
children, in a small village of Lower Austria, there was 
plenty of time to study the people and their ways. The 
climate was indeed severe during the winter season, yet 
this village seemed a favoured spot, situated on the slope 
of a hill looking to the south, which hill was covered with 
rich vineyards, testifying to the heat of the summer sun. 
The scenery all around was beautiful, being close to the 
Styrian Alps and the far-famed Zemering pass. The air, 
too, was singularly pure and healthy, and disease is scarce- 
ly known among the peasantry. At last the winter came 
to an end, and May arrived ; a month which fills the heart 
of every Catholic invalid with a double hope that the fair 
month will bring with it a return of health, and that the 
Queen of May whom we love to invoke as the ** Health 
of the Sick, " will, during her month, restore strength both 
to body and soul. 
At once the ''Month of May" de\o\\oii^ m ^^ X\\.>\ft 
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church began. From all the mountains round the poor 
people flocked to attend the services. The altar of our 
Lady was lovely, decked with masses of azaleas and hot- 
house plants. Each evening the good parish priest 
preached a sermon, rich in thought, and yet most practical ; 
telling us day by day of some saint, who because he loved 
our Lord so well, was remarkable for his love to His 
Blessed Mother ; and how it was through devotions 
practised in her honour, that they obtained grace and help 
from God to love Him, better, and to do great things for 
Him. 

But I must tell my readers the history of this good priest, 
who was a small, thin man, in delicate health and yet full 
of zeal and courage. 

There is hardly a history of a vocation to the priesthood 
or to the religious life, which is not rich in marvels of the 
ways of God's Providence. But there is also hardly one of 
those stories which has not in it, as a golden thread run- 
ning through it, or as the light of a bright star guiding 
one in life through weal and woe, one special thing, and 
that is the love of a mother. In one case, it may be the love 
of an earthly mother, who gives the first training to the 
future priest ; in another, it is the love of that Heavenly 
Mother, who watches over with special care those whom 
she knows are destined to be priests of her Divine Son. 
And not unfrequently it is the love of both these mothers 
combined ; our Blessed Lady making use of the mother 
who gave him birth to draw that child to the altar. And 
this was the origin of the vocation of this good priest. 

His mother came from a poor but most pious family in 
Upper Austria. Early in life she went to service, and was 
for years merely known as a steady, good, hard-working 
girl, in the cathedral town of Linz. Truthful to her em- 
ployers, she was still more faithful to her God and to her 
religious duties. Imbued from her childhood with the 
tenderest devotion to our Blessed Lady, she made every 
year a pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Poestling- 
berg, on a mountain, a few miles out of the town of Linz, 
where people flocked to venerate a famous image of our 
Sorrowful Mother, and our Lady richly repaid her love^ and 
watched over her both spirituaW^ ^x^^i X.^'tK^o^x^i^^ . 

In course of time, what appeai^dXo >a^ ^^ ^^c^^^^-^^^^s^- 
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riage was proposed to her. The man was no longer very 
young, but bore a good character for steadiness and 
sobriety. By the advice of her friends she married him, 
and at first all went on smoothly, and her happiness seemed 
complete. But alas! like so many others, she found out 
after a time that her life would be one of continual trial. 
Her husband was a man of a furiously jealous disposition, 
and developed also a most trying and violent temper. Poor 
Mary met his suspicions and ill-humour with never- failing 
patience, sweetness and forbearance ; but even that failed 
to soften him, and she had many a sad and bitter hour of 
pain and suffering in her once happy home. Two things 
kept up her courage : first being able to pour out her souFs 
anguish in prayer at the feet of the Mother of Sorrows, and 
next in devoting herself to the care of her little boy, 
who was born the year after their marriage. The baby was 
weak and ailing, and caused her much anxiety for the 
first few months. But with incessant care and devotion 
she managed to rear him, and he became the one earthly 
joy and consolation of her life. The child repaid her love 
with his whole heart, so that amidst all the abuse and ill- 
treatment of her husband, she found relief in her boy, 
whose character was fortunately like her own, and whom 
she early trained in habits of obedience and self-denial. 
For she was not one of those foolish mothers who make 
idols of their children, and ruin them by over-indulgence 
in every whim. She had herself been brought up simply 
and hardly, and she accustomed her boy to the same loving 
discipline. 

Several years passed in this way, and then her husband 
fell ill and died. Mary nursed him with the greatest care 
and tenderness, and had the consolation of seeing him 
thoroughly penitent before the end came. People now said 
and thought what a relief it would be to her to be freed 
from such a cross. But a far heavier sacrifice was now 
required of her faithful, loving heart. On looking into her 
affairs, she found that in some way or other, her husband 
had contrived to make away with the greater part of his 
money ; and that only a small holding remained, with the 
house m which they lived, which was utterly inadequate 
to their support. There was not\\mg ioi \v^x, vcv i^cX, \i\iX 
to break up her home and once raoie go m\.o setmce, ^<i^v& 
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to be able to support her boy and pay for his schooling. 
But this entailed her parting from him, who was her only 
joy on earth, and whom she had never left for a single day 
since he was born. She felt that the sacrifice was almost 
an impossible one to her without some special grace ; so 
off she went with her boy to Our Lady of Poestlingberg, 
and there, weeping and kneeling at the foot of the altar, 
she offered him to that Blessed Mother, the helper of the 
widow and the orphan, and implored her not only to keep 
him good and pure, but also to grant her the one desire 
of heart — that her son should one day be a priest. 

The sacrifice was made ; leaving him in the hands of some 
thoroughly good and pious friends, she found an excellent 
and lucrative situation in the house of a nobleman, with a 
salary sufiicientto pay for his schooling and higher studies. 
But this good place entailed another sacrifice, her master 
being soon after appointed to an important position in the 
Court of the Emperor, so that she had to leave Linz, and 
reside in Vienna. 

Again and again she hurried back from Vienna to Linz, 
whenever she could get twenty-four hours leave, to see that 
all was well with her boy ; and it was in one of these hurried 
journeys that she nearly lost her life and was saved, as she 
always said and felt, by our Lady*s intercession. In those 
days the steamboat communication up and down the river 
Danube was very primitive and very badly managed. She 
had started as usual one day, hoping to arrive at night at 
Stein, a small place where she was to land. No pier had 
been built at this port, and the passengers had to go across 
a simple plank from the boat to the shore, which was very 
insecurely fixed. It was pitch dark, and in trying to go 
across the plank, she missed her footing, and in a moment 
was engulfed in the water below and borne off by the 
rapid stream of the Danube. When she felt herself falling, 
she had cried out : ** O Mother of Poestlingberg ! help me ! ** 
And in an unaccountable manner she found herself raised 
out of the stream and managed to cling to the paddle of 
the steamboat, which fortunately, at that moment, was not 
in motion. Her fall had been seen, and there she was 
rescued by a boat, escaping all save a wetting — a mercy 
which she ever after attributed lo 0\« \iaA>^ «^\^ci'5i^\.- 
lingberg. 
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But that Heavenly Virgin had also proved a faithful 
guardian to the son to whom his mother had so earnestly 
committed him. The boy advanced daily in age and 
strength, and also in grace and wisdom. None but good 
reports of his conduct reached his mother, as well as 
praises of his progress in his studies ; but what above all 
delighted her heart was that his one thought and prayer 
was to be worthy some day to become a priest of God. 

At last he began his theological studies, and then, of 
course, his mother saw little or nothing of him ; but she 
redoubled her prayers and devotions to our Lady on his 
behalf. But God reserved for her one supreme consolation. 
It was on the feast of the holy Name of Mary that her son, 
having been ordained priest on the 8th of September (the 
feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin), was to sing his 
first Mass in a church in Styria. So that she hurried across 
the Styrian Alps and arrived in time to be present on that 
joyful and blessed occasion. Fully was she then repaid 
for all her toil and sacrifices ; for the long years of sepa- 
ration, and her generous offering of her only child to 
God*s service and our Lady's. 

Her joy may be imagined when she saw her darling son 
come out of the vestry clad in the sacred vestments, and 
ascending the holy altar, to offer the Holy Sacrifice. Who 
can describe what passed in the hearts of both mother and 
son as she approached the altar-rails to receive the Bread 
of Life Eternal at the hands of one who owed to her his 
earthly life and supernatural vocation ! It is only at such 
a moment that a child can repay all that he owes to his 
earthly parent. 

The happy day passed in mutual joy and spiritual inter- 
course, and then there was a fresh parting. Hardly second 
to a death-bed separation is that between a mother and her 
son, a priest ; when they love each other tenderly and yet 
sacrifice that almost heavenly bliss of living and being to- 
gether for the sake of God, that is to say, for a priest's first 
duty — his duty to souls redeemed by the Most Precious 
Blood of Jesus Christ. Circumstances arose which made 
their living together difficult, if not impossible; and so a 
day or two after this intensely happy meeting, they sepa- 
ratee/, hoping for future reunions. ^\3L\.\\.^^s»\io\.\,ci\i^ — ^Qofe 
son never again saw that \ovmg mo\.Yv^i, xiox es^TL^X\«x 
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death, which occurred very soon after, and too quickly 
to summon him to her bedside. A strange priest attended 
her, and after she had received the last rites of the Church, 
God manifested how acceptable to Him was her sacrifice 
of their apparent separation here on earth. For though 
so far from her son, all along she had kept herself united 
to him in thought and deed : and had had a share in his 
priestly labours and toils. When she felt her last hour 
was at hand, she asked what o'clock it was.? and on 
being told it was six o'clock, she joyfully exclaimed : 
** This is just the hour when my Mathias says his Mass !" 
upon which she remained perfectly silent for nearly half 
an hour, absorbed in prayer and in union with him in the 
Holy Sacrifice. Suddenly she looked up, her face all aglow 
with joy : '* My Mother, Mary ! " she cried, and so lifting 
up her eyes with an expression of intense joy at something 
she saw — she expired, on the 15th day of the month of 
May. At the same moment an ineffable feeling of joy and 
sweetness filled the heart of her son. Truly her sacrifice 
was consummated, and her eternal bliss begun. 



A LEGEND OF THE "MAGNIFICAT." 

By the Author of "Tyborne," 



In days long ago, in the " ages of faith," there stood in a 
wooded valley an old gray monastery. Here for many 
long years had the brethren dwelt, praying much and 
labouring hard. Most of them were old, and at last it 
came about that not one of them could sing. So the 
Father Abbot decreed that many parts of the Office that 
were generally sung should henceforth be recited only. 
One exception, however, he made. 

**We must, my brethren," he said, ** always sing the 
Magnificat. We must do our best ; for we cannot content 
ourselves with only saying our Lady's song." 

So every day at Vespers the Magnificat was sung, — if 
such a word could rightly be applied to the discotdaxA 
sounds that arose from the voices — s^otcv^ c.x^O«a^, ^^tsnr. 
tuneless, and all feeble — of the bielYvten. TV^Xivt^'s* ^xiX- 
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side were frightened, and fled away. The brethren knew 
this, but in all humility of heart sang on. It was Father 
Abbot's decree : they had only to obey. 

And this lasted for years. But one Christmas Eve a 
young man came to the monastery door and offered him- 
self as a postulant. It turned out that among his qualifica- 
tions was that of a good voice. The monks bade him 
sing, and loud and clear there rose up the sound of a 
magnificent tenor. 

The monks were enraptured. **Now*' they said, joy- 
fully, " the Magnificat will be beautifully sung.'* So they 
admitted the candidate, and at Vespers that very evening 
there rose up a Magnificat from the monastery choir such 
as the monks thought must have been sung by a seraph. 

The birds came flying back to listen, The monks were 
too much absorbed in prayer and praiise to see the look of 
self-complacency on the young man's face ; and they could 
not, of course, read his thoughts, which ran: **What a 
gain I shall be to this community — the only one who can 
sing ! I shall get on well ! How lovely is my voice ! How 
they are all admiring it ! " 

The night drew on, and the monks were wrapt in prayer, 
when suddenly amongst them stood an angel form. Very 
beautiful and glorious was that celestial visitant ; but yet 
his face was sad, almost stern. He spoke and the monks 
listened in awestricken silence. 

** I am sent hither," he said, ** by my Lord and my King 
to know why no Magnificat has been sung to-night. For 
many a long year a sweet melody hath floated up to 
Heaven from this choir, when with fervent, grateful hearts 
you sang His Mother's song and His own. Why, then, in 
the first blessed Vespers of the Nativity are ye silent .^ 
Not a sound has reached the ear of God." 

He did not wait for a reply. How could, poor mortals 
answer him } They fell prostrate on the ground, and the 
angel passed away. The postulant departed, and went to 
ponder over in another monastery the great lesson of 
humility he had been taught. And henceforth the monks, 
with hearts swelling with hope and gratitude, sang as 
Joudljr as they could the Magnificat, The birds fled away 
agniD, but Jesus heard in Heaven His 'NIo^lV^x'^^oxi^. 

From iht *' Ai)e Mariar 
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BY THE REV. PATRICK LYNCH. 



I. What was the Religion of the Monlis of 
lona? 

Id the present paper, the writer's aim iias been to show 
from history what were ihe articles of belief and the 
religious practices which the first Christian missionaries 
taught the English people. If they inculcated the doc- 
trines of Papal supremacy, the sacrifice of the Mass,^ 
auricular confession, prayers for the dead, and a host of 
other doctrines which some people now describe as 
"Roman Catholic," then it follows that the first English 
converts were "Roman Catholics." No one denies that 
England was "Roman Catholic" at the Reformation, 
therefore the necessary consequence is, that for a thou- 
sand years England was Catholic, that the Church which 
was erected in England at the time of the Reformation, 
and established by law as the State Church, simply came 
into existence then for the first time, that it is a creature 
of purely human invention, and that salvation Is not to 
be obtained within her fold.* 



. 2 The Old Religion in England, 

We shall first examine what was the reiigibos 
belief of those Irish monks, who left their home in lona 
to plant the standard of the cross in England. 

Many writers allege that the monks of lona were in 
reality "Protestant," and, as many portions of England 
received the faith through the preaching of Columban 
missionaries, they allege that the Saxon Church ia 
.ancient times was not entirely in communion with the 
Holy See. No more groundless assertion could possibly 
be maintained. The Monastery of lona, or Hy, was 
founded by St Columbkille, in the year a.d. 563. St. 
Columbkille was bom in Ireland, and left that country 
to preach the Faith to the Picts, in the forty-second year 
of his age. Ireland was then known by the name of 
Scotia, and wherever the name Scotia and Scot occurs 
in works written at that time, it must be referred to 
Ireland and to Irishmen. Scotia comprised the whole of 
Ireland, and some portion of the western seaboard of 
Scotland, which was then entirely inhabited by colonists 
from Ireland. St. Columba (a word signifying dove), or 
Columbkille (the affix kille was added by reason of the 
numerous churches built or founded by him), fixed his 
home in lona — an island conveniently situated for 
preaching to the Picts, and to the then half-converted 
Irish who inhabited the mainland. He died in a.d. 597,* 
and the work of evangelising the heathen was carried on 
by his successors. Adamnan, the ninth Abbot of Hy, 
wrote a life of Columba, which has fortunately been 
preserved to us. Adamnan. himself an Irishman, was 
born in Donegal, in a.d. 627, and died in a.d. 704. For 
twenty-five years he held the abbot's crozier in lona. 
Surely his book, "The Life of St. Columba," must be 
taken as the best testimony we can possibly have as to 
the religious belief of the Columban monks, who cbn- 

»at to prove the intrinsic truth of those articles in themselves. If 
that were my intention, I would follow a different line of argument. 
I have for the most part quoted only three works which are to be 
found almost in every lending library, and my readers are thus 
^nabJed to verify the quotations for themselves. 

*See "Life of St. Columba," by the Rev. V Go\^«a, C?i>i>Bw5i^t 
Truth Society, Price id. 
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verted several provinces of the Saxon nation to the 
Christian faith. Adamnan's 'Life of Columba,' "one of 
the most important pieces of hagiology in existence," as 
the writer in Smith's " Dictionary of Christian Biography" 
truly asserts, — bears evidence to the following fifteen 
points of religious belief and practice. Whether they be 
Anglican or Roman, Protestant or Catholic, let the 
reader judge. I quote from Reeves' Adamhan, published 
in Edinburgh, by Edmonston and Douglas, 1874. 

1. Fasting. 

The whole work bears evidence to the universal prac - 
tice and utiltity of fasting. The entire life of Columba 
and his monks was one of fasting and prayer. I shall 
quote only one passage, the first in the book, page 3 : 
*^So incessantly was he engaged night and day in the 
unwearied exercise of fasting and watching, that the 
burden," &c. Comment on this passage is needless. 

2. Miracles did not cease with the Apostolic 

Age. 

Every chapter in the whole work contains the record 
of some miracle. In the very first chapter we read of 
St Columba restoring a dead child to life. Outside the 
Catholic Church at the present day, in England, the 
universal belief is that miracles ceased with the last of 
the Apostles. Such was not the belief of those monks 
from lona, who planted the faith in several of the Saxon 
kingdoms; nor is it the belief of the Catholic Church at 
the present time. There can hardly be conceived a more 
distinct point of dissimilarity between those Columban 
monks and the present various non-Catholic bodies than 
this belief in the direct miraculous intervention of Al- 
mighty God, from time to time, as His wisdom and 
goodness sees fit 

3. Confession of Sins to a Priest. 

That St Columba believed in, and taught the neces- 
sity of, auricular confession, is evident from the following 
quotation (Book L, cap. 10); "Co\c«i,x^\^\sv%^\w^'^»3Bfc 
in the lonan island (Hy , noYi lotv^t^ h(\^ ^^ ^vcX«» ^''a^ 
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asked by him, concerning his mother, whether she was 
a pious woman or not Colca answered him, * I have- 
always known my mother to be good, and to bear that 
character.' The saint then spoke those prophetic words,. 
*Set out now at once for Scotia (Ireland), with God's 
help, and question thy mother closely regarding her very 
grievous secret sin, which she will not confess to any man. 
To carry out the advice thus given him he departed to- 
Hibemia ; and when he interrogated his mother closely, 
she at first denied, and she at last confessed her sin. 
When she had done penance according to the judgment 
of the saint, she was absolved, wondering very much all 
the while at what was made known to the saint regard- 
ing her." Thus far Adamnan. Surely any impartial 
reader must here admit that St. Columba believed in 
confession, as the Catholic Church believes in it at the 
present day. If, as non-Catholics believe, sins are directly 
forgiven by God without any confession to man, what 
was the necessity of sending a monk on a long, danger- > 
ous, and toilsome journey to induce her to confess ? 
Could she not directly have appealed to God for pardon 
without confession, and thus obtain forgiveness? No,- 
she had first to make a confession of her sin, and not 
until then was she absolved. In chapter 24 of the same 
Book we read how a man named Feachna came from 
Ireland to lona to make his confession to St. Columba. 
In chapter 32 we read of another who was forced ta 
confess his sins by God's revealing to St. Columba the 
man's secret crime. In the Protestant theory there was 
no reason whatever for their doing so. Their secret 
repentance without confession was sufficient. That was 
not the Faith of St. Columba. In Book II., chapter 40r 
we read of another man, named Libran, who also came 
from Ireland to lona "to atone for his sins by pilgrimage,"* 
and Adamnan goes on to tell us, " in order to test the 
depth of his repentance, the saint then laid down minute- 
ly befoVe his eyes the hardship and labour attending the 
monastic exercises. * I am prepared,' he said at once 
to the saint, * to do everything whatever thou dost bid 
me, however hard and however YiumWvlaXAtvg? "^Yv^ ^A.^ 
jnore? The same hour he confessed aW \v\& svxvs, ^xA 
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promised, kneeling on the ground, to fulfil the laws of 
penance." All this in the opinion of those who are not 
Catholics is very unbecoming and very unnecessary. Why 
kneel down and confess all his sins? Why not, to use 
the common cant of the day, "confess only to God?" 
St Columba thought differently, no doubt, and so did his 
monks.* 

4. Celibacy of the Clergy. 

What would St. Columba have thought of one of his 
"monks who left his monastery, and enjoyed that freedom 
which the xxxii. Article of the Church of England allows 
him, where it says, "Bishops, Priests and Deacons are 
not commanded by God's law, either to vow the estate 
of single life or to abstain from marriage. Therefore, it 
is lawful for them, as for all other Christian men, to 
marry at their own discretion, as they shall judge the 
same to serye better to godliness." Let the Canons of 
the Irish Church at the time tell us what Columba's or 
Adamnan's opinion would be. I quote from Wasser- 
schleben's " Bussordnungender Abendlandischen Kirche," 
Halle, 1851 : "Cummian's Penitential" (Canons 2 and 4, 
p, 471), where it is laid down that if a clergyman of the 
superior grade (either deacon, priest or bishop), be 
married before his ordination, and again return to the 
married state, by living with his own wife, he shall be 
judged to be guilty of adultery, and do penance for his 
crime. If a sub-deacon be guilty of this offence, he 
, must fa$t for two years on bread and water, and for four 
years more perform public penance; if a deacon, or a 
cleric of higher rank than deacon, he must for three 
j^ears or more, according to rank, fast on bread and water, 
and spend a still longer time in public penance. If a 
monk abandoned his monastery and contracted marriage^ 
he was to do penance for ten years, three of them fasting 
on bread and water, and he was never more to enter the 

* It is not in this matter of confession merely, but also in the 
whole round of Christian belief, that we are to look to lona for the 
type of the Christianity of Northern England. Besides St. Augustine 

.and his disciples, in the south, who were all ** Roman " CathoUc^ 
and the CoiumlxEin monks, on tVve wotOcv, xio olOaKt ys\ssva\sfcx ^^\\r 

verted any considerable portion oi E.Ti^«tu^\o >^^iwJ^. 
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married state. Canon 4 goes on to say, that if he be un- 
willing to submit to this, then "the Holy Synod, or the 
Apostolic See, was to separate him from the communion 
and intercourse of Catholics." These canons were drawn 
up by Cummian Foda, or the Tall, who was bom in the 
territory of the Eoganachts of Lough Lein, the present 
Lakes of Killamey. The ruins of a church dedicated to 
St. Cummian still exist about four miles from the shore 
of the lake, and the parish is still called Kilcummin, or 
the Church of Cummian. He must have been, according 
to Colgan, a contemporary of St. Columba himself, or, at 
the very latest, must have been bom seven years before 
the date of Columba's death, which occurred in a.d. 597. 
This Cummian was recommended by one of the Abbots 
of lona to be the director and spiritual adviser of King 
Domhnall, so intimate was the connection between this 
holy man and the monks of Hy. He died in the lifetiine 
of Adamnan, and before the latter ascended the Abbot's 
chair. For centuries after its foundation, the Monastery 
of lona drew all its members from Ireland. Abbots and 
monks grew up under the discipline of Cummian's canons 
before they departed to lona, and the whole life led there 
by them was in accordance with this discipline, as the 
whole work of Adamnan testifies. The Columban 
missionaries must necessarily, therefore, have taught 
their first converts amongst the Saxons in accordance 
with this same discipline. This is rendered still more 
certain from the Penitential of Theodore, who incorporates 
word for word whole canons from the older Penitential of 
Cummian. In fact, Cummian's work was the foundation 
of all the subsequent works of this kind in North-western 
Europe. Theodore was Archbishop of Canterbury from 
A.D. ddZ to A.D. 690. As he was sent from Rome, and 
appointed Primate of England by the sole authority of 
the Pope, it is not necessary to dwell on his teaching 
with regard to celibacy. Manifestly, it was the same as 
that of the Roman Church at the time. 

5. Roman Supremacy, 

I wish to call attention to l\\e coivd\\^\tv^ ^fexv^sx^c.^ cS. 
this fourth canon. The Apostolic See ^as \» ^^^ ^ecteoKfc 
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of excommunication in such a trivial case as that of a 
monk who refused to submit to the canons. Surely, juris- 
diction of any kind could not extend much further than 
that Therefore, the entire Church of Scotia must have 
acknowledged the Papal jurisdiction over them at the 
time. This jurisdiction of the Apostolic See is rendered 
still more dear from the following quotation, taken from 
the last chapter of Adamnan : — " And this unusual favour 
hath been conferred by Ood on this same man, of blessed 
memory [Columba] ; that though he lived in this small 
and remote island of the British Sea, his name hath not only 
become illustrious throughout the whole of our own Scotia 
and Britain, the largest island of the world, but had 
reached even unto triangular Spain and into Gaul, d.nd 
to Italy, which lieth beyond the Pennine Alps; and 
also to the City of Rome itself, the head of all cities." 

Here, therefore, we have the clearest testimony 
as to what the monks of Hy thought of Rome. To 
them it was the head of all cities in the world, and that 
not a temporal and secular head, but an ecclesiastical 
one. Rome, during the whole of the seventh century, 
had reached the lowest point of its temporal glory. Its 
empire had fallen two hundred years before. It had 
been sacked and plundered by the fierce northern 
hordes, who had swept over the entire country as 
the ocean waves in a storm sweep over a low-lying shore. 
The Lombards had followed in the train of their plunder- 
ing predecessors, and Rome, at the time subsequent 
to Columba's death, was not in a temporal sense the 
firsty but almost the last of the cities of the world. 
Adamnan's words, then, we are forced to apply to Rome 
in this sense, that it was the ecclesiastical head of the 
world. Nor does it militate against the argument that, 
in the mediaeval Latin of Adamnan, the word civitas \% 
used, not ecclesia. Here, evidently, it matters little which 
word be used. 

6. The Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The very first miraculous event in the life of Columba 
was oxiQ referring to the Sacn&c^ oi >^^ \^as&, Asc "^ 
Hrst chapter of the second booV. hi^ x^a.^, '^'^ ^^J*^^«s^ 
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Columba was still a deacon he changed water into wine 
in order to supply wine for the Holy Sacrifice. Adam- 
nan's words are: "At another time, while the venerable 

: man was yet a youth in Scotia (Ireland), learning the 
wisdom of the holy scripture under St Finbar, the 
bishop, it happened that on a festival day not the lesist 
drop of wine could be found for the mystic sacrifice. 

' Hearing the ministers of the altar complaining .among 
themselves of this want, he took the vessel and went to 
the fountain, that, as a deacon he might bring pure 
spring water for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist" 

• By prayer he changed the water into wine, and entering 
the church placed the vessel beside the altar, containing 

^this liquid, and said to the ministers, "here is wine," &c. 
Here we have several points of Catholic doctrine and 
practice brought out (a) The mixed chalice, ip) the 
difference between the orders of deacon and bishop, (c) 
<the Mass is a mystic sacrifice, it is the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, (d) and this sacrifice is offered on ah 
altar. Now, no Catholic can go farther than all that 
The Mass we maintain is a mystic sacrifice, mystic^ as 
not being opposed to real^ but mystic by reason of the 
manner in which Christ is again offered to His Heavenly 
' Father. I wish to direct the reader's attention to the 
fact that the Mass is called a Sacrifice. Christ was 
offered on the cross in a visible, tangible form ; He is 
just as really offered up in the Mass, not in this visible, 
tangible manner, but in a mystic manner. The reality 
of the offering in both cases being exactly the same. 
Again, if Adamnan had not used the word sacrifice (by 
using which he amply proves this point of Catholic 

• teaching), but used some synonymous word instead, 
. still the single word altar would have been sufficient for 
«otir purpose; because in every language spoken the 
» altar is the place or thing on which a real true sacrifice 

is offered. The cross on Calvary was an altar. Adam- 
nan, therefore, by the use of this sole wordj not in a 
nietaphorical, but a literal sense, bears testimony to this 
dogma, of the Catholic Faith. In Book I.^ c. 32, the 
smne language is used regarding "lV\e soXemtv o'^c^ ^1 
the Mbss:'^ agsiih it is a "mysttic sacnfvcej^ \\. v&^^^'e^ 
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clean mysteries of the holy sacrifice ;" it is "the consecra- 
tion of the Body of Christ," c. 35, Book I. ; it is the 
""celebration of the holy mysteries of the Eucharist," c. 
13, Book III. ; it is the "consecration of the holy obla- 
tion,? c. 18, Book IIL Stronger language could not be 
•employed to show forth the truth of Catholic teaching. 
What Wesleyan minister, or Baptist preacher, Or 
Presbyterian elder, or non-ritualistic church Clergyman 
would dare to use such language regarding t/ieir celebra- 
tion of the Lord's supper? Would they venture to call 
it a sacrifice? I trow not. 

7- Blessed Bread 

was used by Columba just as the blessed bread (not the 
Holy Eucharist, but one of those things csMed saerament- 
-a/sVis used in Catholic countries at the present day, c. 
4, Book II. 

8. Holy, Water. 

Holy water is used, just as it is used by us Catholics at 
the present day, for the sprinkling of the sick, c. 6, Book 
11. Sometimes Catholics are sneered at for their belief 
in holy water. Let those who mock us, and at the same 
time boast that they are the legal descendants of the 
ancient Saxon Church, imitate the pious practices 
of their ancestors, who were taught such by Columba's 
monks. 

9. The Sign of the Cross. 

The sign of the Cross was made then as it is now, c. 
28, Book II.; c. ^6, Book II. Centuries before, 
Tertullian, one of the earliest Christian writers, says of 
this same Sign of the Cross :—De Coron. 3. " At every 
step and movement, when we go in or out, when we 
dress or put on our shoes, at the bath, at the table, when 
lights are brought, when we go to bed, when we sit down, 
whatever it is which occupies us, we mark the forehead 
with the Sign of the Cross." 

10. Pilgrimages. 

Pi]grimsLges were made lo Yvo\^ ^X^c'fc^ >^^\v ^% "^^^ 
•are made now, and with the same \TvX'e^>C\oxs.^\5^ ^\ss^^ ^ss^ 
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sins committed. Quotation given above regarding Libran 
who came to lona on a pilgrimage proves this (p. 6). 

11- Relics. 

Relics were held in esteem and were the occasion of 
Miracles being wrought through the merciful kindness of 
the Lord. Proof is given in the following section. 

12. Saints invoked in Prayer, and their 
Intercession powerful with God. 

The following quotation from c. 45, Book II., proves 
to demonstration that the Columban monks prayed to 
the Saints, honoured their holy relics, and believed that 
miracles were wrought by this means. " About fourteen 
years at the date which we write, there occurred during 
the spring a very great and long-continued drought in 
these marshy regions. We, therefore, fearing the im- 
pending calamity (of famine), took counsel together, and 
resolved that some of the senior members of the commu- 
nity should walk round a newly-ploughed and sowed 
field, taking with them the white tunic of St Columba, 
and some books written in his own hand, that they should 
raise in the air, and shake three times the tunic which 
the saint wore at the hour of his death ; and that they 
should open the books and read them on the little hiU of 
the angels (now called Sithean Mor), where the citizens of 
the heavenly country were occasionally seen to descend 
at the bidding of the blessed man. When these directions 
had been executed in the manner prescribed, then, 
strange to relate, the sky, which during the preceding 
months of March and April had been cloudless, Wfiis 
suddenly covered with dense vapours that arose from the 
sea with great rapidity, copious rain fell day and night, 
and the parched earth being sufficiently moistened, 
produced its fruits in good season, and yielded the same 
year a most abundant harvest. And thus the invocation 
of the very name of the blessed man, by the exhibition 
of his tunic and books, obtained sea.soiva.VAfe telvef at the 
same time for many places and mucYv^feo^\fer ^fe\fe^^ 
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have the testimony of Adamnan himself, who was 
present at the time, and saw the facts narrated with his 
own eyes. The relics of St. Columba were borne in 
solemn procession, just as the relics of the saints to this 
day are borne in procession by Catholics in every country 
in the world. And, just as now miracles are occasionally 
wrought, as God in His wisdom and goodness sees fit, 
so too, God was pleased to reward the faith and piety of 
His faithful children in lona, by granting them th^ 
object of their prayers, at the invocation of St Columba. 
God, Who, if He so pleased, could have granted their 
petitions by working in an apparent harmony with the 
ordinary laws of nature, was pleased in this case to show 
His command over the creatures which He had made, 
by performing the same miracle which He had wrought 
centuries before at the prayer of His prophet on the 
summit of Mount Carmel.* The invocation of the very 
name of St Columba obtained seasonable relief for those 
who invoked it. Who, therefore, can now deny that the 
Columban monks prayed to the saints? In c. 46 of the 
same book we read of another wonderful favour being 
obtained from God through the intercession of St Col- 
umba. '^ In order to obtain from God a favourable wind 
for our voyage, we took counsel and put the books and 
garments of the blessed man upon the altar, and, at the 
same time, fasted, chanted psalms, and invoked his 
name. And this was granted to the holy man by God's 
favour, for on the day that our sailors had made all their 
preparations," &c., the wind became favourable, and 
they were enabled to make a *'long and dangerous pas- 
sage with safety and expedition." Is not this the inter- 
cession of the saints and the honouring of their relics ? 
Why multiply quotations? Three more instances, as 
strongly proving that this invocation of saints was prac- 
tised by the monks at Hy, occur in the three subsequent 
pages. One need only be hinted at, where Adamnaft 
thanks God "for having, through the intercession of our 
holy patron, preserved me and those in our islands from 
the ravages of the pestilence." 

*St/aiiiesv. 17, 18. Kingsm.^^utK\eTa.Y:vTi^^\.^^«^'^.^*^V 
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13. Angel Guardians. 

That Adamnan and the Columban monks believed in 
the guardianship and accompaniment of angels is 
evident from the two following quotations. St. BrendaLn 
of Birr is recorded to have said that he saw Columba 
being accompanied by an angel in c. 4, Book III.: "I 
have also seen holy angels accompanying him on his 
journey through the plains." Adamnan, in narrating this 
occurrence, must certainly have believed in the doctrine 
of Guardian Angels, and is also a witness for the belief 
of the monks of his monastery as well. The whole of 
the twenty-four chapters of the third book are full of the 
visits of those blessed spirits to Columba and his commu- 
nion with them. His prayers to them partook more of 
the nature of commands than entreaties or supplications. 
In the sixteenth chapter of the third book Columba 
"orders" an angel to go to the assistance of a monk in 
Ireland, who was placed in the greatest danger, and in 
the twinkling of an eye it was done, and the monk's life 
saved. Whatever the modern sceptic may think of the 
objective reality of these "angels' visits," serenely as he 
may cavil at what he deems the credulity and blind 
superstition of the historian, the incontestable fact still 
remains that Adamnan and his contemporaries believed 
in the accompaniment and guardianship of angels. 

14. Prayers for the Dead. 

In c. 13, Book III., we read that St Columba assembled 
liis monks on a working day in the church . of the 
monastery — to rest on a working day being a thing not 
usually done — and there, "after preparing for the due 
-celebration of the sacred rite" (the Mass), he said to the 
brethren, "You must pray to-day for St Columban, bishop." 
^*Then all the brethren present understood that Columban, 
^ dear friend of St Columba, had passed to the Lord." 
. " A short time after some persons who came from the 
province of Leinster told how the bishop died in the very 
ni^ht in which it was thus made known to the saint" 

Columban died the night previous, axv^ ^\« Co\\xccfci.iS\d. 

Jns monks assembled in the ch\McVv \o ^tvj lot >»{& «»!^ 
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while Columba himself offered up the Sacrifice of the 
Mass for the same intention. 

15. Episcopal Rank different from and 
higher than the Presbyterate. 

This point I notice, because some maintain that the 
office of bishop was unknown to Columba, and that he 
and his monks were in reality Presbyterians. This is 
niaintained in the very teeth of facts which prove the 
contrary. I cannot go into the side issue here and give 
a full history of those monks who are known in history 
as the Culdees.* Suffice it to say that they were as 
Catholic as St. Columba himself in this matter. In c. 
35, Book I., we read how a certain Irish bishop named 
Cronan came disguised as a priest to lona. The holy 
abbot requested uiat they might celebrate Mass together; 
— "that they might break the bread of the Lord together." 
The saint went to the altar accordingly, and looking into 
the stranger's face, thus addressed him: "Christ bless 
thee, brother; do thou break the bread alone, according 
to the episcopal rite, for I know now thou art a bishop* 
Why hast thou disguised thyself so long, and prevented 
our giving thee the honour which we owe thee?" 
Columba took the second place, as was fitting in the 
presence of one who was higher in the hierarchy of the 
Church than he was. 



This evidence for the religious belief of those Columban 
monks who planted the Faith in England cannot be 
gainsayed or denied. The authenticity of Adamnan's 
book was never called into question. He lived at the 
very time that the monks of his Order went forth from 
their island home to announce the glad tidings of salvation 
to those who sat in darkness and the shadow of death. 
Nay, some of them were his own subjects, and went 
forth to preach by his orders. What they preached and 
taught we have seen. Theirs was no Anglican or 

* These were an order of monks founded by Mailmsm^^^iA. KAi- 
79«,; afTai/ag^ht,. near Dublin.— 5m*fc's Diet. Christ , Atvt.^arVvde 
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Dissenting creed. They taught indeed that men can 
be saved through the merits of one only Saviour, but 
that they should adopt the means of obtaining the 
forgiveness of their sins which that same Lord and Saviour 
had established. Theirs was no system of "justification 
by faith alone." They did not regard works of superero- 
gation as an " arrogancy and impiety." They did not 
regard the doctrine of Purgatory, the veneration of Relics, 
and invocation of Saints as "a fond thing vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of scripture, but rather 
repugnant to the word of God." They did not believe 
" tiie Sacrifices of Masses, in which it is commonly said 
that the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead,** 
to be " blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits." They 
did not believe that the marriage of bishops, priests and 
deacons served in any way " to godliness." They did not 
believe that the "Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in 
this realm of England."* What would St Columba 
have said, had he heard a modem Anglican or Dissenter 
reproach him when he offered up the Sacrifice of the 
Mass for a dead bishop, as having performed something 
which was a "blasphemous fable?" We may well 
conceive his reply. And yet we see Anglicans maintaining 
that they and not we^ are the lineal and legal descendants 
of the Church founded by Columba's monks. Can 
anything be fancied more grotesque, than for a married 
Anglican bishop of our day, supposing him to have lived 
then, to have visited, in the company of his family, 
Adamnan, at his monastery, and to have said, as was 
commonly said then, that he came on a pilgrimage to 
atone for his sins? He would be told in the first place, 
that he must fast for five years on bread and water, as it 
was unlawful for a bishop to live in the married state, 
that he must kneel down and make a confession of all 
his sins before he could obtain pardon; and then after 
six months' penance he would be admitted to receive the 
Holy Communion. We can well imagine what would be 
the feelings of this "Right Reverend Father in God." 

* The passages quoted are from lYie *' Ax\.\c\es ol ^"sX\^QtC^ cul V>Gri& 
JSstabb'shed Church. 
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He would appeal to his gospel liberty, and perhaps repent 
that the claim was ever made that the Anglican creed 
and practice were identical with that of those old monks 
of lona. 

One point remains to be noticed. Notwithstanding 
the universal agreement between the Catholic church 
and the Columban monks, there was one remarkable 
point of difference. Easter was not celebrated on the 
same day as that on which the Roman celebration 
occurred. A few words are, therefore, necessary in 
explanation of this somewhat intricate question. The 
Easter question is the sheet anchor of the Anglican 
claim. The diflference with regard to the shape of the 
clerical tonsure, and a few still more unimportant points 
of difference, may be safely omitted. The Irish system 
of tonsure differed as widely from the Roman as did that 
of the monks of that Greek monastery to which Theodore 
belonged, when he was selected by the Pope to be sent 
as archbishop to England in a.d. 668; and yet those 
monks were in as complete union with the Roman and 
Catholic church at the time as it was possible for them 
to be. One of them was actually selected by the Pope 
himself to be the Primate of England. The diflference 
in this manner of wearing the ecclesiastical tonsure is 
too insignificant to be dwelt upon. No man in his 
senses will say that it made the slightest diflference in 
the articles of belief of both parties. The Easter question 
also had nothing whatsoever to do with the articles of 
faith, at least as far as the Scottish (i>. Irish) church 
was concerned and the Roman. It was purely a dis- 
ciplinary question, and in no part of the Church did it 
ever lead to schism. I exclude, of course, those few 
obscure Judaising Christians, known as Quarto-decimans, 
in a few districts of Asia Minor, who were never really 
Christian, and therefore never belonged to the Church. 
The controversy on this subject, viz.^ the day on which the 
Easter festival should be observed is magnified by tome 
modem writers to undue proportions, and the difference 
to which it gave rise is dignified by the title of schism. 
The fine work of Haddan atvd Stafe\i^ v& ^ix^^^gafe^"^^ 
Ms blot 
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SThe festival of Easter is of Apostolic origin. It was 
instituted by St. Peter and St. Paul in most of the. 
churches which they founded, and it was instituted by 
St. John in the church governed by him. Unfortuh-> 
ately, the day for this celebration differed. The method 
adopted by St John, in fixing the date of the festival,.' 
was to select the 14th day of the month Nisan, the first 
month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, no matter 00 
what day of the week it might fall, and commemorate 
the death of Christ on that day, seeing that Christ died • 
on the 1 4th day of the month Nisan. The festival of Easter^ 
or the Feast of the Resurrection, was celebrated on the 
day but one following, no matter on what day of the ' 
week it might fall. For instance, if the 14th Nisan fidf 
on a Monday, the commemoration of Christ's death took • 
place on that day, and lasted until three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the fast and mourning ceased, and a solemn 
festival began. The Tuesday was looked upon as com- 
memorating the day Christ spent in the tomb, and on 
Wednesday the great Feast of the Resurrection was 
celebrated; and a comtnemoration was made of Christ's^ 
glorious resurrection from the dead. This was the 
Johannean method. 

It is quite a misnomer to call it the Oriental or Asiatic 
method of celebrating Easter. In reality it was con- 
fined only to a limited portion of the Asiatic and 
Oriental churches. The Oriental or Asiatic churches, 
of Palestine, Pontus, Cilicia, Phoenicia, and Osrhoene, 
did not adopt this Johannean method. Neither did 
the no less Oriental churches of Alexandria and 
Achaia (Greece). It was adopted only in some of the 
provinces into which Asia Minor was divided, notably 
those in the immediate neighbourhood of Ephesus. 
The whole remaining churches of the world celebrated 
Easter after the method specified by St Peter and St 
Paul, viz,, Rome, Gaul, Britain, &c., &c. Eusebius Vita* 
Const III., 19. Hist Eccl., V. 23 — 25. 

The western method, or to speak more correctly^ 
the Petrine system, differed from the Johannean in 
this, that it did not commemoxale \ivfe ^^ssvotv axvd 
death of Christ on the I4lh day oi ^*vs>^x\, xvo xftaX- 
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ter on what day of the week it might fall, but 
on the Friday following. The Petrine system laid 
special stress on the day of the week, the Johannean on the 
day of the month. It followed, therefore, that as the Petrine 
system commemorated always the passion and death of 
Christ on a Friday, the Easter festival was always 
necessarily celebrated on a Sunday. This was the orJy 
point of difference between the two methods when in a.d. 
169, St. Polycarp came to Rome to confer with Pope 
Anicetus, and to endeavour to arrive at an agreement in 
this matter ; though this was not the main object of his 
visit. Polycarp, as we might naturally expect, adopted 
the Johannean method, Anicetus the Petrine. Anicetus 
received Polycarp with the kiss of peace, and allowed 
him to celebrate Mass in the Pope's own church, and in 
his own presence. Polycarp departed without their 
having come to any agreement, and both systems went 
on for some little time without leading to any difference 
in the Church. But in course of time another point of 
difference sprung up in the West itself. As the 14th day 
of Nisan was at the full moon, an astronomical difficulty 
arose with regard to fixing this 14th Nisan. Two cycles 
were introduced, one of nineteen years and the other of 
eighty-four. The cycle was so called because when it 
had elapsed, the 14th Nisan recurred again on the same 
day of the week and in the same order as it did in the 
corresponding period of the preceeding cycle. The 
Latin Church adopted the eighty-four years' cycle (at 
first sixteen years), and changed that cycle for another 
in A.D. 457, when the cycle of eighty-four years came to 
an end. In this latter cycle, which was drawn up by 
Victor of Aquitaine and published by Pope Leo, the 
Roman and Alexandrian methods nearly coincided. Gaul 
adopted this new cycle, while Britain and Scotia went on 
observing the old cycle of eighty-four years. Later on a 
cycle, which finally abolished all difference between the 
Roman and Alexandrian methods of computing the day 
for the Easter festival, was invented by Dionysius Exiguus, 
who died in a.d. 540. This cycle of nineteen years was 
so evidently superior in astrotvoTCv\ca\ ^ccxa^c^ \s^ "^^^ 
predecessors, that it was adopted\y^ ^otcv^^tA.'^^^-»^^^ 
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Churches throughout Italy, while the Gallic Churches 
went on observing their old method, and the British and 
Scottish Churches went on observing theirs, which was 
still older, viz., the eighty-four years' cycle. This necessa- 
rily led to Easter being celebrated at different times. They 
were all agreed on this, however, that Easter should 
always be celebrated on a Sunday, and the Irish Church 
as well as the ancient British Church differed completely 
from the Asiatic system, as it is called, in this, that the 
former always celebrated Easter on a Sunday, while the 
latter celebrated the festival nearly always on a week- 
day. At the date of the Council of Aries, a.d. 314, the 
British bishops were in complete agreement with the 
Roman Church in this matter, and it was only when 
Rome subsequently adopted a more accurate cycle, one 
more in harmony with astronomical science, that any 
difference arose. Hence we can now see how utterly base- 
less is the argument that the British Church must have had 
a directly immediate Eastern origin. In fact the Eastern 
controversy proves the very opposite, and that whatever 
the origin of the ancient British Church may have been 
it was not Asiatic. Additional confirmation is thus 
incidentally afforded to St. Bede's statement regarding 
the conversion of Britain through King Lucius and Pope 
Eleutherius. The Easter controversy finally ceased in 
England in a.d. 729, as the majority of the ancient 
British Churches adopted the Roman method of computa- 
tion in that year. It ceased in Ireland also about the 
same time, owing to the universal adoption of the same 
Roman system. We have now all the facts of the case 
before us. Did they constitute schism? Most certainly 
not Though this point of difference existed it did not 
break the unity of Church communion. Polycarp and 
Anicetus parted in perfect harmony, and in perfect unity 
of faith and Church communion, though they differed 
more widely than the Scottish and Roman Churches in 
this matter. 

St Augustine argues this very subject, namely, what 
car75t7totesschism, in his book against the Donatists, L. XL, 
c I., where he shows that St. CypnaT\, VJcvow^ ^x^^tvtv^ 
^ow the Catholic Church at tV\el\TOe,>N^s^e:\.xvosOcv\sT^^K\ti, 
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Thesubject of difference between him and Pope St Stephen 
was of more vital consequence than the mere ritual obser- 
vance of a festival day, seeing that it concerned the very 
essence of Christian baptism. I am content to be on the side 
of St. Augustine. To constitute the guilt of schism t-here 
must be a formal renunciation of the authority of the 
Catholic church, and a formal renunciation of church 
communion, or something equivalent to both these things. 
The very contrary was the express practice of the Scottish 
Church with regard to the Holy See. It never rejected 
the authority of the Pope. On the contrary, the invariable 
custom of the Irish Church was to submit all the more 
serious causes to the Holy See. This rule of the Irish 
Church is known as the canon of St. Patrick, and is 
preserved in the Book of Armagh. O'Curry (Lectures 
on MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History, p. 372,) says : 
" Of these latter I will present you with one as a specimen, 
from the ancient Book of the canons of Armagh, and 
from that part of the same old MS., 7vhich was copied 
from the book written by St. Patrick's own handP Else- 
where (p. 343), O'Curry says : this actual copy which has 
come down to us is older than the year a.d. 727. He 
goes on to say, p. 373 ; quoting the actual words of the 
canon in question, " Moreover, if any case should arise 
of extreme difficulty, and beyond the knowledge of all 
the judges of the nations of the Scots, it is to be duly 
referred to the chair of the archbishop of the Gaedhil, 
that is to say of Patrick and the jurisdiction of this 
Bishop [of Armagh]. But if such a case as aforesaid, if a 
matter at issue, cannot be properly disposed of [by him], 
with his councillors in that [investigation], we have 
decreed that it be sent to the Apostolic seat, that is to 
say, to the chair of the Apostle Peter, having the author- 
ity of the city of Rome." This canon of St. Patrick is 
again incorporated in that collection of canons known as 
ffibemenseSf which was compiled at the end of the 
seventh century, and published for the first time by 
Wasserschleben in his Irische Kanonensammlung, a second 
edition of which work appeared in 1885. This work 
sheds Si flood of light on t\\e eoxvxv^c!C\oxv \i^\.H^^^\v "^jRvfe 
Roman and Irish Churches, atvA tfYS^o^es^ox ^n^^ ^"v "^s^r. 
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impudent assertion, that the Irish Church was independent 
of Rome, until shortly before the English invasion in 
A.D* 1 172. This canon of St. Patrick proves that the 
Columban monks acknowledged the jurisdiction of the 
Holy See. They were, as I have said, all bom in 
Ireland for centuries after the monastery was founded, 
and grew up in that Church in which this canon was a 
living reality. It also proves more, it proves that the 
charge of schism against them cannot be maintained. 
There was never a formal call made on them by the 
Holy See to adopt the Roman Easter. The Holy See 
for centuries, though exhorting to uniformity in this 
matter, yet never formally demanded submission ; just 
as Pope Victor endeavoured to induce the Asiatic bishops 
to conform in this matter, yet was restrained by Saint 
Irfenaeus from proceeding to the formal sentence of 
excommunication. 



Let us see now what portions of England were convert- 
ed to the faith by these Columban monks. St. Bede 
tells us, in his history. Book III., c. 3, that the kingdom 
of Northumbria received the faith through the preaching 
of Aidan, a monk from lona. Northumbria comprised 
nearly the whole of the north of England, including the 
kingdoms of Bemicia and Deira. Mercia, a midland 
kingdom, had a Columban monk, Diuma, for its first 
bishop. The second bishop was also a Scot, who 
resigned his bishopric and retired to lona at the very 
time that Adamnan was abbot there. Mercia was 
bounded on the west by Wales, on the north by North- 
umbria \ it stretched eastward to the sea, and southward 
as far as Oxford, so that the whole northern and midland 
portions of England were mainly converted by these 
Scottish monks. Freeman, in his Old English History, p. 
60, says of those Scots (i,e, Irish) : " They had the chief 
hand m hnaXiy converting Northumberland and Mercia 
and all the lands north of the TVvames?^ \xv '^\^^\ssaxis 
opinion, far more than half of l\\e wVvo\^ oi^^.tv^^tAni^s 
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converted to Christianity by those old monks. Now 
those men, who were so tenaciously attached to the 
opinions in which they had been brought up regarding 
Easter, were not likely to renounce those same opinions 
in matters of greater importance, and hence we may 
confidently assert that the beliefs which they Were 
taught in Ireland, regarding the supremacy of Rome, 
they faithfully imparted to their Saxon converts. The 
remaining portions of England, as distinguished frdm 
Cornwall and Wales, were converted by missionaries sent 
from Rome, or by their immediate disciples. These 
certainly must have taught the Roman doctrines of those 
times, and what those doctrines were, we shall see in 
another place. Hence we can safely say, in conclusion, 
that a more baseless and unfounded assertion cannot be 
made, than that the present Church of England, as by 
law established, is the lineal and legal descendant of the 
ancient Saxon Church. As well might the chief Imaum 
at Constantinople boast that his church is the lineal and 
legal successor of the Church of St. Chrysostom. Orte 
assertion is equally as well founded as the other. 



Hi What was the Religion of the British 

Church? 

» 

In the preceding section, I replied to the assertion 
that the present Church of England, as by law established, 
**is the lineal and legal successor of the ancient British and 
Anglo-Saxon Church." I therefore propose the following 
as the sole issue in the present section: — Was the 
British Church more in harmony with the present Church 
of England or with the present Church of Rome? I 
omit for the present all notice of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
Let the reader judge whelhw VYve \c5>\csm\\% v^?ec\^ ^ 
belief and practice be AngWcaiv ox ^otci^Tw\ ^,\k«i^'^'^«»^ ^ 
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of Saints and honouring their relics; 2, Miracles did not 
cease with the Apostolic age ; 3, The altar is the place of 
sacrifice, or, in other words, the sacrifice of the Mass ; 
4, Ecclesiastical jurisdiction over British dioceses exists 
outside England; 5, Celibacy of the Clergy; 6, Primacy 
of St Peter. 

Everyone who is honestly Protestant will admit at once 
that the Established Church will have none of these 
things, while everyone who is Catholic and Roman will 
admit that they form part of his practice and portion of 
his creed. How stands the ancient British Church with 
regard to them ? Let the only writer of that Church 
whose works have come down to us, decide. Gildas 
shall be our witness. His work appeared about the year 
547, and is extensively quoted by St. Bede in his history, 
a work written about 180 years after Gildas' death. 
Nearly everything that Gildas wrote has been printed by 
Haddan and Stubbs in the first volume of their " Councils; " 
but for convenience sake, I shall quote the paragraphs of 
Dr. Giles' translation. 



1 and 3. Invocation of Saints and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

What is the testimony of Gildas? In 28 n. bespeaks 
of Constantine, King of Damnonia, the present counties 
of Devon and Cornwall. "The same year, after taking 
a dreadful oath, whereby he bound himself, first before 
God, by a solemn protestation, and then called all the 
Saints and the Mother of God to witness that he would 
not contrive any deceit against his countrymen, he 
nevertheless, in the habit of a holy Abbot, amid the 
sacred altars, did . . . wound and tear . . . 
two royal youths, with their two attendants . 
and when he had done it, the cloaks red, with coagulated 
blood, did touch the place of heavenly sacrifice." From 
this I infer that saints were invoked in the British Church. 
/ wonder whether a single genmne rcietcJ^^x ol >^\^ 
Anglican cominunion would sty\e tVv^ Nvc^tv Vlwj 
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"Mother of God." Yet, the ancient British Church did. 
I infer, secondly, that the altar was the place of heavenly 
sacrifice, ^* saerificii ccs/estis sedem^^ (Haddan and Stubbs, 
p. 49).* Now, the word sacrificium^ or sacrifice, has a 
definite meaning, and here it has that meaning. It is no 
answer to my argument to say that the word is sometimes 
taken in a metaphorical sense. So are almost all the 
words in every language. There is no warrant whatso- 
ever for assuming it to be taken figuratively here. Would 
any Anglican clergyman (except, perhaps, some extreme 
Ritualist, who, after all, is more Roman than Anglican) 
call the communion table a "place of sacrifice," in the 
literal acceptation of the term ? Nay, the very term 
"altar," a word occurring repeatedly in Gildas, neces- 
sarily implies a sacrifice. In every language spoken, the 
altar is the place, or thing, on which sacrifice is offered, 
and Gildas, by using the word "altar," necessarily im- 
plied that sacrifice was offered thereon. Is not this the 
Roman doctrine of the Mass? Again (65), Gildas 
speaks : — " And so, having both my sides defended with 
the double shield of the saints, and by those means 
invincibly strengthened to sustain all that arises against 
me — ^arming, moreover, my head, in place of a helmet, 
with the help of our Lord," &c. Gildas evidently believed 
in the protection of the saints. With regard to venerating 
the relics of the saints, Gildas, in speaking of the perse- 
cution of the British Church under Diocletian (10), 
says: — In order "that Britain might not totally be 
enveloped in the dark shades of night. He [God], of His 
own free gift, kindled up among us bright luminaries of 
holy martyrs, whose places of burial and of martyrdom, 
had they not for our manifold crimes been interfered 
with and destroyed by the barbarians, would have still 
kindled in the minds of beholders no small fire of Divine 
charity." What is this but making a pilgrimage to the 
tombs of the saints, and thus honouring their relics? 
Visiting or beholding the graves of the martyrs was the 

* St John Chrysostom (died A.D.407) bears out Gildas* lau^iia^e 
{u S7S Montfaucon), where Vie sa^* X)sv^ ^xv^sswa. \v%S>. "si^awsi^ 
"tliusiasteria. " 
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means by which Britain was to be saved from being 
enveloped in the shades of night. Gildas believed 
that a visit to the graves of the martyrs would enkindle 
in the heart the "fire of Divine charity." 

2. Miracles were wrought long after the 

Apostolic Age. 

Such is the belief of Gildas in Section ii, where he 
narrates how St. Alban the martyr passed through a 
river, as the Israelites passed through the Red Sea. 

4. Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction over the 
British Church existed outside England. 

In Section 67, when speaking of clergy who could not 
obtain dioceses at home by simony, he says : " And also 
if finding resistance in obtaining their dioceses at home, 
and some who severely renounce this chaffering of 
Church livings, they cannot there attain to such a 
precious pearl, then it does not so much loth as delight 
them (after they have carefully sent their messengers 
beforehand) to cross the seas and travel over most 
large countries, that so in the end, yea, even with the 
sale of their whole substance, they may win and compass 
such a pomp, and such an incomparable glory, or, to 
speak more truly, such a dirty and base deceit and 
illusion. And afterwards . . . returning back to 
their own native soil . . , they stretch out violently 
their hands (not so worthy of the holy altars as of the 
iavenging flames of heU) upon Christ's most holy 
sacrifices." Here there can be no question of figurative 
language, no gainsaying the plain statement of fact 
British ecclesiastics went abroad to obtain the office of 
bishop. The unworthy means they adopted does npt con- 
cern us here. There was some authority therefore 
external to Britain, in whom ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
the British Church resided, for what greater proof of such 
jurisdiction could there possibly be iVvaiv \)[v^ ^.'^^o\tv\xwkc^^ 
of bishops themselves? Now, wVio vja^V^cvaX. a.u^oxvX.^'^ 
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There can only be two possible suppositions — either the 
Eniperor or the Pope. No bishop in the world outside 
Britain ever claimed jurisdiction over the British Church 
except one. After the final departure of the Roman 
legions, no foreign secular ruler ever governed Britain 
from abroad. Gibbon lays down that the Romans aban- 
doned Britain in the reign of the Emperor Honorius, who 
died in a.d. 423. Gildas' work appeared in a.d. 547, ac- 
cording to Haddan and Stubbs, more than a hundred years 
after the Roman power had abandoned the island. The 
Western Empire itself fell in a.d. 476. The Eastern 
Emperor never exercised the slightest particle of juris- 
diction, either ecclesiastical or civil, over Britain. What 
earthly claim had he to do so? Will any rational man 
thetefore believe that British ecclesiastics went to Con- 
stantinople to obtain benefices, for the sole reason that 
the Western emperors one hundred years before ruled 
over Britain? The inevitable conclusion, therefore, 
we must arrive at is, that British ecclesiastics sought 
bishoprics from the hands of the Roman Pontiff, and, 
therefore, the Pope had the appointment of British bishops, 
and therefore, the ancient British Church acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Pope.* I omit noticing the Council 
of Aries, a.d. 314, when the British bishops acknowledged 
Pfeipal supremacy. 

5. Celibacy. 

We now come to Gildas' teaching regarding this 
matter in the ancient British Church. In 32, he inveighs 
against Cuneglass, King of a district in Wales, and 
enumerates, among his other great crimes, that he cast 
his own wife out of doors and took to wife her sister, 
"who had vowed unto God everlasting continency." 
Vows of chastity were, therefore, known and esteemed 

* The ecclesiastics in question did not go abroad for ** consecra- 
tion" merely. The went to obtain "possession of a diocese,*' quite 
a different thing. The possession of a diocese must necessarily 
precede consecration. St. Augustine was consecrated abroad for a 
very: evident reason, but he had aVreatd^ c^Xsatv^^ \v\& ^<^^^fc\\<3va. 
the Pope, 
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in Britain. In 34, when condemning in the most 
scathing terms the vices and crimes of Maglocune, King 
of North Wales, he says: — "Whilst thou didst ruminate 
on the Lord^s ritual and the ordinances of the monks, 
and then publish to the world and vow thyself before 
God a monk, with no intention to be unfaithful .... 
yet neither is thy sensual mind at all checked in its course 
... for thy rash (presumptivse) marriage with thy first 
wife, although quite unlawful after thy broken vow of 
monk, was now despised by thee, and another woman, 
the wife of a man then living, and he no stranger, but 
thy own brother's son, enjoyed thy affections, and thou 
art now from low to lower, and from bad to worse, bowed, 
bent, and sunk down in the lowest depth of sacrilege."* 
From the whole of this passage we must infer that, in 
the British Church, the solemn vows of a monk rendered 
his marriage quite unlawful, and, not merely that, but 
rendered it sacriligeous as well. One other quotation on 
the subject of celibacy. In 65, Gildas speaks of certain 
vices amongst a portion of the non-monastic clergy; 
amongst others, he reckons that of "expelling out of their 
houses their religious mother, perhaps, or sisters, and 
familiarly and indecently entertaining strange women." 
Surely, any impartial reader must infer from all this that 
celibacy was the law for the British clergy. Such lan- 
guage could never be addressed to a married clergy; 
instead of expelling their mothers and sisters, they would 
have expelled their wives. 

6. Primacy of St. Peter. 

With regard to the Primacy of St. Peter, Gildas uses 
language which no so-called "lineal descendant" will use 
at the present day. To Gildas St Peter is the "keeper 
of the keys of the heavenly kingdom" (73). He is the 
prince of the apostles (106): — "wherefore let us hear what 
the prince of the apostles, St. Peter, hath signified about 

* Dr. Giles* translation in this passage \a \tvcortect, I therefore 
translate from the original Latin. Haddaiv aivd S\.\3^>\i%,Nc\\,, ^ 
S4' 
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this so weighty a matter." A prince must certainly have 
command over his subjects, and, if St Peter be prince of 
the apostles, he must certainly have been Primate over 
the universal Church. 



The Church of Britain Roman in its Origin. 

In conclusion, the very Church of Britain was Roman 
in its origin. A few Christians must have come in the 
train of the Roman armies, but the first organized attempt 
to convert the British nation to the faith is thus narrated 
by Bede, History Book I, cap. 4: Lucius, King of the 
Britons, sent a letter to Pope Eleutherius, "entreating 
that by his command he might be made a Christian. 
He soon obtained his pious request, and the Britons per- 
severed in the faith which they had received, uncorrupted 
and entire, in peace and tranquillity, until the time of the 
Emperor Diocletian." 

And now, O Church of England as established by law , 
lineal and legal descendant or successor of the ancient 
British Church, will you acknowledge your ancestor? 
Will you style St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles? Will 
you style the Virgin Mary, Mother of God ? Will you 
invoke the saints and honour their holy relics? Will you 
believe in the power of the priest to offer up sacrifice ? 
Will you bind your clergy by the law of celibacy? and, 
last of all, will you acknowledge the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Rome ? They did all these things in the ancient 
British Church. Will you do the same ? 



Ill, What was the Religion of the Saxon 

Church? 

With regard to the belief and practice of the British 
Church, I have given in my \as\. s^cXaoxv ^ ^^^r <ef^x?>s^& 
from Si writer who was a member ol ^^X. Ocn>\\c^. V«^ 
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us now see what was the belief and practice of the SaxOn 
Church. 

Here I might remark the wonderful inconsistency of 
those who claim that the Established Church is the lineal 
and legal descendant of the ancient British and Saxon 
Churches. On their own showing, the British Bishops 
refused all obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in early Saxon times. The British Church lived on in 
Wales and Cornwall, and never acknowledged any sub- 
jection to Canterbury down to Norman times, when Wales 
was finally subjected to English, or rather Norman, rule, 
in the reign of Edward I. Edward's grandfather, John, 
held his kingdom of England as a vassal to the Pope. 
That same John was excommunicated by the Pope, and 
again restored by his authority to the communion of the 
Church. I am not now arguing whether that excommu- 
nication was right or wrong, but simply to show that the 
English Church at the time was subject to Rome. The 
whole country was laid under interdict by the Pope's 
command, and that was again removed by the same 
authority. When the Welsh or British Church finally 
submitted to the jurisdiction of the English Chnrch it 
submitted to a Church which was already subject to the 
Pope. The present Church of England may^ in the opinion 
of our adversaries, be descended from either one or the 
other, but certainly not from both, seeing that the British 
Church never acknowledged any subjection or communion 
with the Saxon Church, except the possession of a com- 
mon faith. As Gildas was our witness for the belief of 
the British Church, so shall St. Bede be for the Saxon. 
And here again my authority is not a writer of our own 
day, or one who discharges the office of special pleader — 
not Mr. Gladstone or Dr. Freeman or Lord Selbome, all 
of whom are members of the Established Church — ^but a 
writer who lived in the palmiest days of Saxon Christi- 
anity, before the Pagan Dane set his foot on the English 
strand, one who was filled with its spirit, who was 
nurtured in its learning, and who, of all its children, 
was best fitted to bear witness to its teaching and its 
faith. 
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I. Praying to the Saints. 

Taking up, therefore, Bede's History as our main 
authority — a work written about the year 730 — what do 
we find there? After a cursory reading, I have been 
able to select at a glance nineteen different quotations 
all proving that praying to the Saints was the belief and 
practice of the Saxon Church. Here is one, p. 150, Dr. 
Giles* Translation, where St. Bede speaks of a boy who 
was saved from death by the prayers of his dead father. 
" I do not doubt that he was delivered at the point of 
death, as I have said, by the intercession of his father, 
whilst he was embracing his beloved corpse." Let one 
more suffice from p. 32, where St. Bede speaks of the 
return of Germain of Auxerre and his companion to their 
own country. "Their own merits and the intercession of 
the martyr, Alban, obtained them a safe passage," &c. 
Comment is superfluous. 

2. Miracles. 

Quotations from St. Bede to prove this point are need- 
less. There is scarcely a chapter in the work which 
does not contain the record of some miracle. 

3. Sacrifice of the Mass and Prayers for 

the Dead. 

The following quotation, one of eleven that I 
could cite, proves two points of doctrine. In it 
St. Bede speaks from his own knowledge, and re- 
cords, not a fact related to him by others, but what 
he himself saw. He speaks of a monk in a monastery 
who led an evil life and died in despair. The words are, 
page 261, "I knew a brother myself, would to God I had 
not known him," &c. "Whilst uttering these words he died, 
without having received the saving viaticum, and his body 
was laid in the remotest part of the monastery, nor did any 
one dare either to say Masses or sing psalms, or even to 
pray for him."* The Saxon Church, therefore, prayed for 

* St Bede Imnself, at his own dealY\,b^sou^vVv&\iTO'(io^«t \fisss^»i^ 
to offer up Masses for him after \v\s detms^. 
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the dead; and offered up Masses for the repose of their souls. 
In p. 132 St. Bede tells us of a church being built where 
prayers were daily offered up for the souls of two dead 
kings. To give extracts from Bede proving that the 
Pope had jurisdiction over the Saxon Church, would be to 
transcribe the whole volume. Every one admits that the 
foundation of the Church in Saxon times was Roman, 
but it is sometimes sought to get rid of the cogency of 
that argument by saying that portions only of England, 
as it may now be called, were converted by Roman 
missionaries, and that by far the greatest portion of the 
country was converted by the Scotch, or more truly 
speaking, Irish monks. The astounding assertion is then 
made that those monks were Protestant, and that those 
portions of the country converted by them never ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the Roman See. This 
statement, as usual, never passes beyond the region of 
assertion. How utterly unfounded it is may be judged 
from the following facts : — Oswy, king of Northumbria, 
and Egbert of Kent (p. 166), " consulted together about 
the state of the English Church (for Oswy, though 
educated by the Scots, /.<?., Irish, perfectly understood 
that the Roman was the Catholic and Apostolic Church) 
with the consent of the Holy Church of the English nation, 
accepted of a good man and fit priest, to be made a 
bishop," and sent him to Rome for consecration. He 
died in Rome, and the Pope, of his own act and will, 
consecrated Theodore, a Greek monk, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of the English Church. Bede 
says of him, **This was the first Archbishop whom all the 
English Church obeyed." It was during his primacy that 
the last remnant of the pagan Saxons was converted 
to the Faith by St. Wilfred, in 681, who was himself a 
most notorious " Romanist," as his appeals to the Pope 
of Rome testify. This great Primate was, we may say, 
the source of all the subsequent great learning in the 
Saxon Church. Here he who runs may read. Ever 
with the Scot or Irishman the Roman Church is the 
CaihoYic and Apostolic Church. It was equally the belief 
of the Saxon, seeing that \tslwomosV^OYi^Tl\3\Vv^^%%'wvx 
the metropolitan of the country to Rome ^ot coxvs^cx^.^«tv. 
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The Pope even did not wait to consult them or ask their 
leave when their nominee died, he sends one of his own 
choosing, who, as Bede records, ruled over the whole of 
England. I have j otted down twenty-four quotations from 
Bede's History to prove the same point, but the one given 
will be sufficient. 

4. Other Points of Union. 

With St Bede, just as with Gildas, the Virgin Mary 
is the "Mother of God" (p. jg et passim), St. Peter is 
the "Prince of the Apostles" (p. 74 et passim). The 
sign of the Cross (p. 219), as it is made to this day by 
Catholics all over the world, was the practice of the 
Saxon Church in Bede's days, as it was in the days of 
the universal Church in the time of Tertullian, centuries 
before. The use of Holy Water (p. 56), the strict 
observance of Lent and Fasting were customs of the 
Saxon Church. The use of Images and the Veneration 
of Relics, as customs in the Saxon Church, appear almost 
in every page of Bede. Confession of sins to a priest 
was a belief and a custom in the Saxon Church (p. 259). 
Bede speaks of a soldier who lay sick and dying, and 
being admonished by his king, Coenred, of Mercia, " to 
confess and amend, and to forsake his wicked courses," 
he promised he would do penance at some future time, 
thereby manifestly acknowledging himself a sinner in the 
sight of God. In the meantime he was confined to his 
bed. The king again admonished him to repent. He 
answered, " he would not then confess his sins, but do it 
when he was recovered of his sickness, lest his companions 
should upbraid him." Again, in confessing himself by 
his very words a sinner in the sight of God (to use the 
common cant), " he confessed to God." Bede's language, 
therefore, forces us to the conclusion that it is the con- 
fession of sin which is meant, such as we Catholics have 
it at the present day. 

Those who assert that St Augustine found an episco- 
pal Church existing in England on his a.mva.1^ V^^ssc^ '^ 
lamentable ignorance of h\stonca\ geo^a^'^ . "^ ^<^^«v^ 
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Cornwall, it is true, were Christian, but St. Augustine's 
mission was not to them. The whole of the rest of 
England was thoroughly and entirely Pagan, and had 
been so for more than a century. The Saxon Church, 
as founded by St. Augustine and the monks from Hy, 
was a distinct and separate Church from the British 
Church, and remained so for centuries. 

The words "British," "Saxon," ''Britain," &c., are 
apt to mislead. A word in explanation, therefore, will not 
be out of place. "Britain" down to a.d. 420 comprised 
the whole of England and Wales, and for a considerable 
portion of tfiat time nearly the southern half of modem 
Scotland as well. The " British" Church, therefore, 
extended over that entire region. When the Saxon invasion 
occurred in a.d 449, the Britons were gradually driven 
back from the whole southern, eastern, and northern 
portions of the country to the fastnesses of Cornwall on 
the south, to the mountainous district of Wales on the 
west, and to a district in the north-west known as 
Strathclyde, which comprised a portion of the south- 
western counties of Scotland and the modem counties of 
Cumberlaud, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. The 
British Church, which a short time before was spread 
over the whole of England, was now restricted to Corn- 
wall, Wales, and Strathclyde. When St. Augustine 
landed in. a.d. 596, he came to convert the Saxons^ and 
not the British, In preaching the faith to the Anglo- 
Saxons there was no clashing of his jurisdiction with that 
of the British bishops. On the contrary, he invited 
them to assist him in his work. But the race-hatred be- 
tween the two peoples was so intense that the British 
(or, as we ought now to call them, the Welsh) bishops 
refused. St. Augustine accordingly founded the Anglo- 
Saxon church. In this he was ably assisted by the 
monks from lona; and the Church, which grew up under 
the fostering care of both, was not British properly so 
called, but Saxon, The British Church, as we have seen, 
lived on in Wales separate from and independent to the 
Saxon Church down to Norman times. ' Both Churches 
professed identically the same faittv, and both professed 
IL subjection to the Bishop of E^orcie*. yi^X a& m 'Ccvfc 
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Churches of France and Spain ; both are distinct and in- 
dependent one of the other, yet both profess the same 
faith, and both are subject to the Pope. The term 
"Saxon" by a kind of historical custom is applied to all 
the inhabitants of England proper after a.d. 449, yet the 
custom has no solid foundation in fact. The Angles or 
Engle (hence the name England,) were the largest and 
most important tribe of all those who left their home on 
the Elbe to settle in this country. 

The rejection by the Welsh bishops of St Augustine's 
claim to exercise jurisdiction over them is set up 
by some as a proof that the "Old Church of England" 
rejected the claims of "Roman" aggression, and that it 
lived on in some mysterious invisible way, until in the 
reign of the eighth Henry it again came forth to the light 
of day. That the British and Saxon Churches were both 
Catholic we have seen. Where, then, was this mythical 
Church? The rejection of St Augustine's claims by no 
means proves that the Welsh bishops rejected all obedi- 
ence to the Holy See as well. They rejected him^ but 
not the Pope. The history of the Welsh Church in a.d. 
1 2 00 confirms this. The claims of Canterbury to exercise 
jurisdiction over Wales were warmly contested at the 
time. The Welsh national party, led by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, professed the most loyal obedience to the 
Roman See, and whilst affirming that the Welsh Church 
was always immediately subject to that See, they never- 
theless strongly argued for the independence of the 
Welsh Church from all English authority. (Haddan and 
Stubbs, i. p. 409.) We have a similar instance in modem 
times of the bishops of a Catholic coimtry not carrying 
out the recommendation of the Holy See in matters of 
local discipline, and yet nevertheless remaining Catholic 
to the heart's core. St Alphonsus (De Leg., Cap. I., n. 
139.) lays down the theology of the Catholic Church 
with regard to the acceptance on the part of the people 
of a law promulgated by the Pope. This appears to 
have been the case in the question arising between the 
bishops of France and Pius VH. No one will venture to 
SL^rm that the French bishops ceasft^ V.o\i^ '''''%v<^\aasN! 
Catholics. 
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And now, in conclusion, might I venture to appeal to 
every fair-minded reader of these lines to weigh well my 
arguments? I have not striven for a barren literary 
victory; I am contending for what I believe to be the 
truth. If I have excited a spirit of inquiry in your mind to 
pursue the further investigation of these important ques- 
tions for yourself, my labour will not have been in vain, 
I have no fear of the issue of an honest, fearless inquiry, 
that is pursued with the object of embracing the trutfi, 
wherever it may be found. The ancient Saxon Church 
was as "Papistical" as any Italian village of the present 
day. Are you willing to profess the same faith and 
belong to the same Church as your Saxon forefathers? 




THE QUEEN OF SEASONS. 

All is divine which the Highest has made, 

Through the days that He wrought till the day when 

He stayed; 
Above and below, within and around, 
From the centre of space to its uttermost bound. 

In beauty surpassing the universe smiled 
On the morn of its birth, like an innocent child. 
Or like the rich bloom of some delicate flower ; 
And the Father rejoiced in the work of His power. 

Yet worlds brighter still, and a brighter than those. 
And a brighter again. He had made, had He chose ; 
And you never could name that conceivable best. 
To exhaust the resources the Maker possessed. 

But I know of one work of His Infinite Hand, 
Which special and singular ever must stand ; 
So perfect, so pure, and of gifts such a store. 
That even Omnipotence ne'er shall do more. 

The freshness of May, and the sweetness of June, 
And the fire of July in its passionate noon, 
Munificent August, September serene. 
Are together no match for my glorious Queen. 

O Mary, all months and all days are thine own, 
In thee lasts their joyousness, when they are gone ; 
And we give to thee May, not because it is best. 
But because it comes first, and is pledge of the rest. 

Cardinal Newman. 
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Ave, 

AVE. 

Mother of the Fair Delight, 
Thou handmaid perfect in God's sight, 
Now sitting fourth beside the Three, 
Thyself a woman-Trinity, — 
Being a daughter borne to God, 
Mother of Christ from stall to rood, 
And wife unto the Holy Ghost : — 
O when our need is uttermost, 
Think that to such as death may strike 
Thou once wert sister sisterlike ! 
Thou headstone of humanity, 
Groundstone of the great Mystery, 
Fashioned like us, yet more than we ! 

Mind'st thou not (when June's heavy breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth,) 
That eve thou did'st go forth to give 
Thy flowers some drink that they might live 
One faint night more amid the sands ? 
Far off the trees were as pale Wands 
Against the fervid sky : the sea 
Sighed further off eternally 
As human sorrow sighs in sleep. 
Then suddenly the awe grew deep, 
As of a day to which all days 
Were footsteps in God's secret ways : 
Until a folding sense, like prayer, 
Which is, as God is, everywhere. 
Gathered about thee; and a voice 
Spake to thee without any noise. 
Being of the silence : — " Hail," it said, 
"Thou that art highly favourM; 
The Lord is with thee here and now; 
Blessed among all women thou!" 

Ah ! knew'st thou of the end, when first 
That Babe was on thy bosom nurs'd? — 
Or when He tottered round thy knee 
Did thy great sorrow dawn ou thee ? — 
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And through His boyhood, year by year 

Eating with Him the Passover, 

Didst thou discern confusedly 

That holier sacrament, when He, 

The bitter cup about to quaff, 

Should break the bread and eat thereof? — 

Or came not yet the knowledge, even 

Till on some day forecast in Heaven 

His feet passed through thy door to press 

Upon His Father's business? — 

Or still was God*s high secret kept? 

Nay, but I think the whisper crept 

Like growth through childhood. Work and play. 

Things common to the course of day, 

Awed thee with meanings unfulfiird; 

And all through girlhood, something stilFd 

Thy senses like the birth of light. 

When thou hast trimmed thy lamp at night 

Or washed thy garments in the stream ; 

To whose white bed had come the dream 

That He was thine and thou wast His 

Who feeds among the field-lilies. 

O solemn shadow of the end 

In that wise spirit long contained ! 

O awful end ! and those unsaid 

Long years when It was Finished. 

Mind'st thou not (when the twilight gone 

Left darkness in the house of John,) 

Between the naked window-bars 

That spacious vigil of the stars ? — 

For thou, a watcher even as they, 

Wouldst rise from where throughout the day 

Thou wroughtest raiment for His poor ; 

And, finding the fixed terms endure 

Of day and night which never brought 

Sounds of His coming chariot, 

Wouldst lift through cloud-waste unexpIor*d 

Those eyes which said, * How lorv^, O L«i\d'^ ^ 
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Then that disciple whom He loved, 
Well heeding, haply would be moved 
To ask thy blessing in His name ; 
And that one thought in both, the same 
Though silent, then would clasp ye round 
To weep together, — ^tears long bound. 
Sick tears of patience, dumb and slow. 
Yet "Surely I come quickly" — so 
He said, from life and death gone home. 
Amen ; even so, Lord Jesus, come ! 

But O ! what human tongue can speak 
That day when Michael came to break 
From the tir^d spirit, like a veil. 
Its covenant with Gabriel 
Endured at length unto the end ? 
What human thought can apprehend 
That mystery of motherhood 
When thy Beloved at length renewed 
The sweet communion severM, — 
His left hand underneath thine head 
And His right hand embracing thee? — 
Lo ! He was thine, and this is He ! 

Soul, is it Faith, or Love, or Hope, 
That lets me see her standing up 
Where the light of the Throne is bright? 
Unto the left, unto the right. 
The cherubim, succinct, conjoint. 
Float inward to a golden point. 
And from between the seraphim 
The glory issues for a hymn. 
O Mary Mother, be not loth 
To listen, — ^thou whom the stars clothe, 
Who seest and mayst not be seen ! 
Hear us at last, O Mary Queen ! 
Into our shadow bend thy face, 
Bowing thee from the secret place, 
O Mary Virgin, full of grace 1 
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THE MADONNA AND THE RICH MAN. 



A BALLAD OF TUSCANY. 



She*s weeping, the Madonna, she has no bread nor wine; 
She^s weeping, the Madonna. O God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

"Go, Lady, to that rich man, and he will give you aid; 
Go, Lady, to that rich man." O God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear! 

'•\ 
" Fve nothing here to give you, I've neither bread nor wine; 
I've nothing here to give you." O God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! , 

**Give me the broken pieces that on the plate remain; 
Give me the broken pieces." O God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

"I keep the broken pieces, my dog can live on those; 
I keep the broken pieces." O God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

'Twas only three days later that rich man came to die; 
'Twas only three days later. O God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

He at the gate stood knocking, high at the gate of Heaven ; 
He at the gate stood knocking. O God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

Said Jesus to St Peter: "Who knocks there at the gatei*" 
Said Jesus to St Peter. O God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

" Perhaps it is that rich man who would not hel^ the ^oor \ 
Veihai^s it is that rich man" O GcA,'^'b.^^^'«^^^^^^fe'«t\ 
Out Lady of the Rosary, om SaV\o>3if s^csKisNKt ^^^^^ 
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**Go, let him call his dogs then, to open him the door; 
Go, let him call his dogs then." O God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

He at the gate went knocking, low at the gate of Hell ; 
He at the gate went knocking. O God, Redeemer, hear I 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

The gates of Hell were open, they all were open wide ; 
The gates of Hell were open. O God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

" A bed of coals prepare him, that he may rest thereon ; 
A bed of coals prepare him." O God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

" Would God to life return me, I then would help the poor ! 
Would God to life return me." O God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

The leaf when once 'tis faded canne'er grow green again ; 
The leaf when once 'tis faded. O God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 

Francesca Alexander. 



MOTHER OUT OF SIGfiFT. 

[This beautiful poem was written by the Rev. John Keble, a Pro- 
testant clergyman who had much to do with the movement in the 
Establishment towards the Catholic Church, of whidi diirdinal 
Newman was the central figure. Unhappily, Mr. Keble ^never 
followed the example of his illustrious frieno, butdiedaProtd?tant 
clergjrman. This poem was written when Keble was on a tour 
in the Highlands. The son of the gentleman with whom he ^^^ 
staying "came suddenly into the room where he was, and, 'SxP^- 
ing about him, sorrowfully exclaimed, *My mother is not hei^-' 
He was much touched by the incident and wrote on the occasion 
that which follows."] 

Saw ye the bright-eyed, staleVY cViM, 
With sunny locks so soft atv4 nM, 




Mother out of Sight, 

How in a moment round the room 
His keen eye glanced, then into gloom 
Retired, as they who suffer wrong 
Where most assured they look and long : 
Heard ye the quick appeal, half in dim fear, 
In anger half, " My mother is not here." 

Perchance some burthened heart was nigh, 
To echo back that yearning cry 
In deeper chords than may be known 
To the dull outward ear alone. 
What if our English air be stirred 
With sighs from saintly bosoms heard, 
Or penitents to leaning angels dear — 
" Our own, our only mother is not here." 

. The murmurings of that boyish heart, 
They hush with many a fostering art: 
Soon o'er the islands of the West 
The weary sun shall sink to rest : 
The rose-tints fade, that gradual now 
Are climbing Ben-y-bear's green brow : 
Soon o'er the loch the twilight stars will peer, 
Then shalt thou feel thy soul's desire is here. 

Lightly they soothe the fair fond boy ; 
For is there not a hope and joy 
For spirits that half-orphaned roam. 
Forlorn in their far island home; 
Oft as in penance lowly bow'd. 
Prayer like a gentle evening cloud. 
Enfolds them, through the mists they seem to trace 
By shadowy gleams a royal Mother's face. 

The Holy Church is at their side. 
Not in her robes a glorious bride; 
As sister named of mercy mild. 
At midnight by a fevefd child. 
Might watch, and lo lYve fi\m e^^ s^^xsv 
A white-robed angel in a Aieaxci-, 
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Such may the presence of the Spouse appear, 
To tender trembling hearts, so faint, so dear. 

The babe, for that sweet vision's sake, 

Courts longer trance, afraid to wake; 

And we for love would fain live still, 

Though in dim faith, if so He will. 

And will He not? are not His signs 

Around us oft as day declines? 
Fails He to bless or home or choral throng 
Where true hearts breath His Mother's evensong? 

Mother of God, O not in vain. 
We learned of old thy lowly strain; 
Fain in the shadow would we rest. 
And kneel with thee, and call thee blest 
With thee would magnify the Lord ; 
And if thou art not here adored, 
Yet seek we day by day the love and fear 
Which brings thee with all saints near and more near. 

What glory thou above hast won. 

By special grace of thy dear Son, 

We see not yet, nor dare espy 

Thy crownfed form with open eye. 

Rather beside the manger meek. 

Thee bending with veiled brow we seek: 
Or where the angel in the Thrice Great Name 
Hailed thee, and Jesus to thy bosom came. 

Yearly since then with bitter cry 
Man hath assailed the throne on high, 
And sin and hate more fiercely striven 
To mar the league 'twixt earth and heaven. 
But the dread tie that pardoning hour 
Made fast in Mary's awful bower, 
Hath mightier proved to bind than we to break; 
None may that work undo, that ¥\esVv MtvKvake, 
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Thenceforth Whom thousand worlds adore 
He calls thee Mother evermore; 
Angel nor saint His face may see 
Apart from what He took of thee; 
How may we choose but name thy name, 
Echoing below their high acclaim 
In holy creeds? since earthly song and prayer 
Must keep faint time to the dread anthems there. 

How but in love on thine own days, 
Thou blissful one, upon thee gaze? 
Nay, every day, each suppliant hour, 
Whene'er we kneel, in aisle or bower, 
Thy glories we may greet unblamed, 
Nor shun the lay by seraphs framed — 
Hail, Mary, full of grace ! O welcome sweet, 
Which daily in all lands all saints repeat. 

Fair greeting with our matin vows. 
Paid duly to th' enthroned Spouse, 
His Church and Bride, here and on high, 
Figured in her deep purity 
Who, born of Eve, high mercy won. 
To bear and nurse the Eternal Son. 
O awful station ! to no seraph given, 
On this side touching sin, on the other heaven. 

Therefore, as kneeling day by day, 
We to Our Father duteous pray ; 
So unforbidden may we speak 
An Ave to Christ's Mother meek. 
(As children with "good-morrow*' come 
To elders in some happy home), 
Inviting so the saintly host above, 
With our un worthiness to pray in love. 

To pray with us, and gently bear 
Our falterings in the pure white air, 
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But strive we pure and bright to be 

In spirit — else how vain of thee, 

Our earnest dreamings, awful Bride ! 

Feel we the sword that pierced thy side; 
Thy spotless lily flower, so clear of hue. 
Shrinks from the breath impure, the tongue untrue. 

John Keble. 



A LEGEND OF THE ROSARY, 

In the bright land of fair Provence 

A lowly orphan dwelt. 
And day by day at Mary's shrine 

The little maiden knelt. 

No watchful mother's tender care 
The child had ever known; 

And so the simple peasant folk 
Had called her Mary's own. 

And as among the woods and fields 

The little orphan grew, . 
The old church windows* storied panes 

Were all the books she knew. 

And never passed a day, whate'er 
The orphan's task might be. 

But at our Lady's feet she knelt 
To say the Rosary. 

When lo ! within her little room 

She saw a wondrous light ; 
And by her bed our Lady stood 

In robes most fair and bright. 

She knew her by the twelve bright stars 
That crowned the radiant head, ^ 
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And by the mantle azure blue, 
With fairest roses spread. 

The child knelt down, while love and awe 

Her wondering spirit fill ; 
When lo ! upon our Lady's robe 

A rose is wanting still. 

And softly, sweetly, Mary spoke: — 

" My child, these roses see, 
The fragrant wreath that love has twined 

From day to day for me. 

" But wherefore hast thou left undone 

The work of love to-day? 
How comes it that thou hast forgot 

My Rosary to say? 

"So many on this great, wide earth 

Forget their Lord and me. 
And bring no flowers ; but surely thou 

Wilt not unfaithful be?" 

The little child bowed down her head 

In shame upon her breast. 
And ere our Blessed Lady left 

With tears her fault confessed. 

And, kneeling, said the Rosary, — 

But ever since that day 
The child drooped slowly, like a flower 

That fades from earth away. 

As though she could not linger here 

To whom it had been given 
To see our Lady, and to have 

That moment's glimpse of heaven. 

And pilgrims to our Lady's shrine. 

Would often go to see 
Her grave, whom Mary's self had taught 

To say the Rosary ! 

{Frovx the A-ue MaT\a.'^ 
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THE PRIORESS'S TALE. 



From Chaucer. 



\ 



There was in Asia, in a mighty town, 

'Mong Christian folk, a street where Jews might be; 

Assigned to them and given them for their own 

By a great lord, for gain and usury, 

Hateful to Christ and to His company; 

And through this street who list might ride and wend ; 

Free was it, and unbarred at either end. 

A little school of Christian people stood 
Down at the farther end, in which there were 
A nest of children come of Christian blood, 
That learned in that school from year to year 
Such sort of doctrine as men us^d there. 
That is to say^ to sing and read also. 
As little children in their childhood do. 

Among these children was a widow's son, 
A little scholar, scarcely seven years old, 
Who day by day unto his school hath gone, 
And eke, when he the image did behold 
Of Jesu's Mother, as he had been told. 
This child was wont to kneel adown and say 
Ave Mart€y as he goeth by the way. 

This widow thus her little son hath taught 
Our blissful Lady, Jesu's Mother dear. 
To worship aye, and he forgot it not. 
For simple infant hath a ready ear. 
Sweet is his holiness of youth : and hence. 
Calling to mind this matter when I may. 
Saint Nicholas in my presence standeth aye, 
For he so young to Christ did reverence. 

This little child, while in the school he sate 
His primer conning with an eatnest cheer, 
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The whilst the rest their anthem book repeat, 
The Alma Redemptoris did he hear; 
And as he durst he drew him near and hear, 
And hearkened to the words and to the note, 
Till the first verse he learned it all by rote. 

This Latin knew he nothing what it said, 
For he too tender was of age to know; 
But to his comrade he repaired, and prayed 
That lie the meaning of this song would show, 
And unto him declare why men sing so; 
This oftentimes, that he might be at ease, 
This child did him beseech on his bare knees. 

His schoolfellow, who elder was then he. 

Answered him thus: — "This song, I have heard say, 

Was fashioned for our blissful Lady free; 

Her to salute and also her to pray 

To be our help upon our dying day. 

If there is' more in this, I know it not; 

Song do I learn, — small grammar I have got." 

** And is this song fashioned in reverence 
Of Jesu's Mother?" said this innocent: 
" Now, certes, I will use my diligence 
To con it all ere Christmas-tide be spent ; 
Although I for my primer shall be shent. 
And shall be beaten three times in an hour. 
Our Lady I will praise with all my power." 

His schoolfellow, whom he had so besought. 
As they went homeward taught him privily ; 
And then he sang it well and fearlessly, 
From word to word according to the note: 
Twice in a day it passed through his throat; 
Homeward and schoolward whensoever he went, 
On Jesu's Mother fixed was his intent. 

Through all the Jewry (this before said 1,\ 
This little child, as he came lo atvdlto. 
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Full merrily then would he sing and cry, 
O Alma Redemptoris I high and low : 
The sweetness of Christ's Mother pierced so 
His heart, that her to praise, to her to pray, 
He cannot stop his singing by the way. 

The serpent, Satan, our first foe, that hath 

His wasp's nest in Jew's heart, upswelled — "O woe, 

O Hebrew people !" said he in his wrath, 

* * Is it an honest thing ? Shall this be so ? 

That such a boy where'er he lists shall go 

In your despite, and sing his hymns and saws, 

Which is against the reverence of our laws ! " 

From that day forward have the Jews conspired 
Out of the world this innocent to chase ; 
And to this end a homicide they hired. 
That in an alley had a privy place. 
And, as the child 'gan to the school to pace. 
This cruel Jew him seized, and held him fast 
And cut his throat, and in a pit him cast 

Now this poor widow waited all that night 
After her little child, and he came not; 
For which, by earliest glimpse of morning light 
With face all pale with dread and busy thought, 
She at the school and elsewhere him hath sought, 
Until thus far she learned, that he had been 
In the Jews' street, and there he last was seen. 

4 

With mother's pity in her breast inclosed 
She goeth as she were half out of her mind. 
To every place wherein she hath supposed 
By likelihood her little son to find ; 
And ever on Christ's Mother meek and kind 
She cried, till to the Jewry she was brought. 
And him among the accursed Jews she sought. 

She asketh, and piteously doth pray 

To every Jew that dweUeth m vWv pUct 
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To tell her if her child had passed that way ; 
They all saM nay ; but Jesu of His grace 
Gave to her thought, that in a little space 
She for her son in that same spot did cry - 
Where he was cast into a pit hard by, 

O thou great God, that dost perform Thy laud 
By mouths of innocents, lo! here Thy might; 
This gem of chastity, this emerald, 
And eke of martydom this ruby bright. 
There, where with mangled throat he lay upright. 
The Alma Redemptoris 'gan to sing , ;' 

So loud, that with his voice the place did ring. 

The Christian folk that through the Jewry went 

Come to the spot in wonder at the thing ; 

And hastily they for the provost sent ; 

Immediately he came, not tarrying. 

And praiseth Christ that is our heavenly King, 

And eke his Mother, honour of mankind ; 

Which done, he bade that they the Jews should bind. 

This child with piteous lamentation then 
Was taken up, singing his song alway ; 
And with procession great and pomp of men 
To the next abbey him they bare away; 
His mother swooning by the bier lay : 
And scarcely could the people that were near 
Remove the second Rachel from the bier. 

Torment and shameful death to every one 
This provost doth for those bad Jews prepare 
That of this murder wist, and that anon : 
Such wickedness his judgements cannot spare ; 
Who will do evil, evil shall he bear; 
Them therefore with wild horses did he draw. 
And after that he hung them by the law. 

Upon his bier this innocent doth lie 
Be/ore the altar while the Mass do^OcvV^^V. 
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The abbot with his convent's company 

Then sped themselves to bury him full fast ; 

And, when they holy water on him cast, 

Yet spake this child when sprinkled was the water, 

And sang, O Alma Redemptoris Mater! 

This abbot, for he was a holy man. 

As all monks are, or surely ought to be, 

In supplication to the child began; 

Thus saying: "O dear child ! I summon thee 

In virtue of the holy Trinity, 

Tell me the cause why thou dost sing this hymn, 

Since that thy throat is cut, as it doth seem." 

"My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow," 
Said this young child, " and by the law of kind 
I should have died, yea, many hours ago; 
But Jesus Christ, as in the books ye find. 
Will that His glory last, and be in mind; 
And, for the worship of His Mother dear, 
Yet may I sing, O Alma I loud and clear. 

"This well of mercy, Jesu's Mother sweet. 
After my knowledge I have loved alway. 
And in the hour when I my death did meet 
To me she came, and thus to me did say, 
*Thou in thy dying sing this holy lay. 
As ye have heard ; ' and soon as I had sung 
Methought she laid a grain upon my tongue. 

" Wherefore I sing, nor can from song refain. 

In honour of that blissful Maiden free. 

Till from my tongue, off taken is the grain , 

And after that thus said she unto me, 

* My little child, then will I come for thee 

Soon as the grain from off thy tongue they take; 

Be not dismayed, I will not thee forsake!*" 

This holy monk, this abbot — ^h\m me2Li\. I, 
^ Touched then his tongue, and took a^ia.^ V!tv^ ^^vck\ 
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And he gave up the ghost full peacefully ; 
And when the abbot had this wonder seen, 
His salt tears trickled down like showers of rain, 
And on his face he dropped upon the ground, 
And still he lay as if he had been bound. 

Eke the whole convent on the pavement lay, 
Weeping and praising Jesu's Mother dear; 
And after that they rose, and took their way, 
And lifted up this martyr from the bier 
And in a tomb of precious marble clear 
Inclosed his uncorrupted body sweet. — 
Where'er he be, God grant us him to meet ! 

Young Hugh of Lincoln! in like sort laid low 
By accursed Jews — thing we and widely known. 
For not long since was dealt the cruel blow. 
Pray also thou for us, while here we tarry, 
Weak sinful folk, that God with pitying eye, 
In mercy would His mercy multiply 
On us, for reverence of His Mother Mary ! 

William Wordsworth. 



THE POOR FIDDLER. 

At Mentz, in ages distant, 

A fiddler, poor and old, 
With hoary hair and tattered rags 

Was begging in the cold. 

"Alas! how cold and hungry, 

How faint I am, and weak ! 
Will no one have some pity. 

And grant the aid I seek? 

** I once was young and hap^^ \ . 

/ sang with power lYxen, m 
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And my fiddle, by its sweetness, 
Entranced the ears of men. 

" But now, poor, old, and lonely, 

My singing days long gone — 
They say: — *Come, tune thy fiddle, 

And sing, thou aged one!'" 

At Mentz, along the river, 

The old man walked distressed; 
Till he came to a little chapel 

Where he stopped to pray and rest. 

And, stepping within the doorway. 

On an altar he doth behold 
The Holy Virgin's image. 

Gleaming in silk and gold. 

With prayerful eyes upgazing, 

From her he seeks relief; 
And it seemed as though her gentle voice 

Soothed the old man's grief. 

Then from his eyes, for gladness, 

The tears in torrents pressed; 
And before her image, to thank her, 

He played his very best 

He played and sang before her: 

"Thou knewest want's bitter smart ; 
And thou hearest not my fiddle, 

And thou seest my grateful heart." 

And when the song was ended. 

And as he turned away. 
The image threw a slipper of gold 

For his tune and song to pay. 

The old man seized the sWppet, i 

He kissed it o'er and o'er*, 
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And then with haste to the city went, 
For hunger pressed him sore. 

But the watchman chanced to see him, 

As he hastened off with glee; 
And, "Hold!" he cried "thou wicked thief; 

That slipper give to me ! " 

"*Twas the holy image gave it, 

For my tune and song to pay," 
He said; but the people laughed, 

And they led him quick away. 

And as, along the pathway. 

He passed the chapel door. 
He stood before the image, 

And prayed as he did before. 

"Thyself hast known much sorrow, 

Thyself had'st woes to bear; 
To the I offer my poor old heart. 

Ah ! take it in thy care !" 

And again the aged fiddler 

Placed his fiddle against his breast. 

And he sang before the image. 
And played his very best. 

And when the song was ended. 

And as he turned away, 
Another slipper the image threw. 

For his tune and song to pay. 

The people gazed with wonder, 

And they cried aloud with fear; 
"Twas the Holy Virgin gave them, 

And God is surely here !" 

Then they all kneel down in sorrow. 

And each one humbly prays. 
And then, with the aged MdVex, 

They sing the Y\ig\tv's ^\?cvse. 
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ROSARY RHYMES. 

In the name of Father and of Son 
And Holy Ghost, God three in One : 
And, Mary, for the love of thee, 
We say the holy Rosary. 

I. — The Joyful Mysteries. 

I. — The Annunciation, 

" Hail, full of grace ! The Holy One, 
The Son of God, shall be thy Son.** 
Low spake the handmaid of the Lord : 
*• Be it according to Thy word !" 

2. — The Visitation, 

O'er the bleak hills in March she sped. 
Comfort and grace around to shed. 
"God's Mother cometh thus to me! 
Blest amongst women shalt thou be." 

3. — The Nativity, 

Glory be to God on high ! for low 
Hath He stooped down to heal our woe. 
Glory to Christ our Lord for aye. 
Who shivering in the manger lay. 

4. — The Presentation. 

Clasp Him, old Simeon, to thy breast. 
Then ask of God to let thee rest 
But, ah ! hast thou no gentler word 
For that young Mother than the sword ? 

5. — The Finding in the Temple, 

He's lost! to those fond hearts what pain! 
He's lost — but joy ! He's found again. 
We've sought for Thee vj\\.V\ leais, my Son I" 
My Fathers work must needs \ife dcyafc^ 



it 
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II. — ^The Sorrowful Mysteries. 

I. — The Agony in the Garden. 

Crushed down, O Jesus, 'neath my sins, 
Thy Heart Its agony begins. 
"Father, Thy will, not Mine, be done," 
Thou pray est, as the red streams run. 

2. — The Scourging, 

Shudder, my soul, with grief and awe, 

As if ear heard, as if eye saw. 

How, thick as hail, the lashes fell 

On Him, "Who hath done all things well." 

3. — The Crowning with Thorns. 

Unmoved shall I behold Thy woe. 

Because endured so long ago? 

Thou lovest me as truly now. 

As when the rude thorns rent Thy brow. 

4. — The Carrying of the Cross, 

While up the Mount His Cross He bore. 
His Mother tracked Him by His gore, 
Till, tottering 'neath the weight. He fell — 
That Mother's anguish who could tell? 

5. — The Crucifixion, 

Nailed to the cruel, shameful Tree, 
For three long hours, thy Saviour see. 
Go, stand with Mary near the Cross, 
Nor shrink from shame, or pain, or loss. 

III. — ^The Glorious Mysteries. 

I. — The Resurrection, 

The gloom hath passed from earth away, — 
Arise, O Sun! whose smile is day. 
He Who was dead hath eager flown 
To where His Mother movittv^lVv Vwn&, 
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2. — The Ascension, 



The pageant fadeth up from sight: 
The gazers, tranced in meek delight, 
Heiar white-robed angels chide their pain: 
"He Who is gone will come again." 

3. — T/te Descent of the Holy Ghost, 

With patient longings deep, serene, 

The Twelve are waiting with their Queen, 

Till God fulful their souls' desire — 

And see they flash, those tongues of fire! 

4. — The Assumption. 

Say who is she who upward soars, 
Leaning on Him her soul adores? 
The King of heaven has whispered, "Come!" 
And bids His Mother welcome home. 

5. — The Coronation, 

Joy in the courts of Sion; Bow, 
Saints, angels ! as on Mary's brow 
Gleams bright yon crown of dazzling sheen, 
And heaven exultant greets its Queen. 



The blessed beads are numbered all : 
" Hail, holy Queen !" on thee we call 
To hallow all our pilgrim days 
Into a rosary of praise. 

Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. 



*■ 
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THE ANGELUS, 

Angelus sounds across the quiet meadows : 
Here let me kneel and intercession make, 

Until around me fall the evening shadows, 
With her who loves us for her dear Son's sake. 

Mother of God and Queen of highest heaven ! 

Ah Mary ! hear us when we ask of Thee 
To pray for us for whom thy Son has striven, 

For whom He died upon the blessed Tree. 

And hearing kneel, in thy sweet solemn whiteness. 
With all true saints before the Eternal Throne, 

Ah pray for us ! and let us feel the lightness 
Of perfect peace, and know our fault is gone. • 

Mary, thine eyes have looked upon Him dying. 
Thine arm hath held Him as a little child, 

Ah ! bid Him look on us, all-suppliant lying, 
O blessed one, O virgin undefiled ! 

Plead with Him, mother of the sheep that love Him, 

Kneel to Him, Lily of celestial fields ! 
Mary, thy love is round Him and above Him, 

And thou canst sway the sceptre which He wields. 

Star of the Ocean ! See while night comes stealing 
Over the hills that watch yon peaceful bay. 

The bell that calls us to thy praise is pealing : 
Grant us to praise for ever and for aye. 

Hail Mary! Hail Queen, Mother, Saint most glorious ! 

Kneeling in Heaven before thy Monarch Son, 
Help us to come from out the fight victorious. 

Stretch forth thy hand to aid us when *tis done ! 

J. S. Fletcher. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR. 



The mother stood at the window, 
The son he lay in bed: 
"Here's a procession, Wilhelm; 
Wilt not look out?" she said. 

"I am so ill, my mother, 
In the world I have no part; 
• I think upon dead Gretchen, 
And a death-pang rends my heart." 

**Rise up; we will to Kevlaar; 
Will staff and rosary take ; 
God's Mother there will cure thee,— 
Thy sick heart whole will make." 

The Church's banners fluttered. 
The Church's hymns arose; 
And unto fair Coin city 
The long procession goes. 

The mother joined the pilgrims, 
Her sick son leadeth she; 
And both sing in the chorus, 
"Praised be thou, Mary!" 



II. 



The holy Mother in Kevlaar 
To-day is well arrayed, — 
To-day hath much to busy her. 
For many sick ask her aid. 

And many sick people bring her 
Such offerings as are meet; 
Many waxen limbs they bring her, 
Many waxen hands and feet 
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And who a wax hand bringeth, 
His hand is healed that day; 
And who a wax foot bringeth, 
With sound feet goes away. 

Many went there on crutches 
Who now on the rope can spring ; 
Many play now on the viol 
Whose hands could not touch a string. 

The mother she took a waxen light, 

And shaped therefrom a heart; 

"Take that to the Mother of Christ," she said, 

"And she will heal thy smart." 

He sighed, and took the waxen heart. 
And went to the church in woe; 
The tears from his eyes fell streaming. 
The words from his heart came low. 

"Thou that art highly blessbd. 
Thou Mother of Christ ! '' said he, 
"Thou that art Queen of Heaven, 
I bring my griefs to thee. 

"I dwell in Coin with my mother; 
In Coin upon the Rhine, 
Where so many hundred chapels 
And so many churches shine. 

"And near unto us dwelt Gretchen; 
But dead is Gretchen now, 
Mary, I bring a waxen heart, — 
My heart's despair heal thou. 

"Heal thou my sore heart sickness; 
So will I sing to thee, 
Early and late with fervent love, 
Praised be thou, Mary!*" 
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III. 

The sick son and the mother 
In one chamber slept that night ; 
And the holy Mother of Jesus 
Glid in with footsteps light. 

She bowed her o'er the sick man's bed, 
And one fair hand did lay 
Upon his throbbing bosom, 
Then smiled and passed away. 

It seemed a dream to the mother, 
And she had yet seen more 
But that her sleep was broken, 
For the dogs howled at the door. 

Upon his bed extended 

Her son lay, and was dead ; 

And o'er his thin pale visage streamed 

The morning's lovely red. 

Her hands the mother folded, 
Yet not a tear wept she; 
But sang in low devotion, 
"Praised be thou, Mary!" 



Mary Howitt 

{^translated from Heine). 



■^- 



AVE MARIA! 

Come, run with me, O stalwart youth and maiden ! 
And run with me, O children young and fleet ! — 
And even ye with years so VieavyAsAftii, 
Now struggle yet to use your iaoVm^ iQieX.\ 
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Come, crowding forth from all the lanes and alleys, 
Come, hurrying out from all the fields and woods, 

And make your paths in all the pathless valleys, * 
And leave your tracks on all the trackless floods ! 

For unto earth has come a mighty wonder. 
And sweeter words are spoken now by God, 

Than when of old He spake to us in thunder. 
And scourged the faithless nations with His rod. 

O come and see the lily He has planted — 
Eve's fairer daughter, blooming in the land; 

And make again the prayers that He has granted, 
And ask the world's redemption at His hand ! 

For lo ! the stars in Heaven's serenest story 

Are grouped to crown this womanhood sublime. 

And lo ! the sun has woven of his glory 
A robe to be her raiment for all time ! 

O come, and see a spotless Virgin kneeling, 
O come, and hear an angel, at her side. 

The earliest tidings of our joy revealing — 
The herald of the glorious Christmas-tide. 

Come here, for this is Mary and no other. 
And she will nurse the Lord upon her knee ; 

And Jesus will bequeath her as a mother 
To us upon the Cross of Calvary. 

Then let us run, and greet her with the angel ; 

Ave Maria I give to us thy Son ! 
O'er all the earth ring out the loud evangel — 

The gates of hell are closed, and Heaven is won 1 

Rosa Mulholland. 
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O MARY, QUEEN OF MERCYI 



There lived a knight long years ago, 
Proud, carnal, vain, devotionless. 
Of God above, or Hell below. 

He took no thought, but undismayed, 
Pursued his course of wickedness. 

His heart was rock; he never prayed 
To be forgiven for all his treasons; 
He only said, at certain seasons, 
"O Mary, Queen of Mercy!" 

Years rolled, and found him still the same. 
Still draining pleasure's poison-bowl: 
Yet he felt now and then some shame; 
The torment of the undying worm 
At whiles woke in his trembling soul ; 

And then, though powerless to reform. 
Would he, in hopes to appease that sternest 
Avenger, cry, and more in earnest, 
"O Mary, Queen of Mercy!" 

At last youth's riotous time was gone. 
And loathing now came after sin. 
With locks yet brown he felt as one 

Grown grey at heart; and oft with tears. 
He tried, but all in vain, to win 

From the dark desert of his years 
One flower of hope; yet, mom and e'ening. 
He still cried, but with deeper meaning, 
**0 Mary, Queen of Mercy!" 

A happier mind, a holier mood, 
A purer spirit ruled him now : 

No more in thrall to flesh and blood. 
He took a pilgrim-staff in hand. 
And under a religious vow, 

Travelled his way to PommeiVaxv^, 
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There entered he an humble cloister, 
Exclaiming, while his eyes grew moister, 
" O Mary, Queen of Mercy !" 

Here, shorn and cowled, he laid his cares 
Aside, and wrought for God alone. 
Albeit he sang no choral prayers, 
Nor matin hymn nor laud could learn, 
He mortified his flesh to stone ; 

For him no penance was too stern ; 
And often prayed he on his lonely 
Cell-couch at night, but still said only, 
" O Mary, Queen of Mercy ! " 

And thus he lived long, long ; and, when 
Grod's angels called him, thus he died. 
Confession made he none to men. 
Yet when they anointed him with]oil, 
He seemed already glorified. 

His penances, his tears, his toil. 
Were past; and, now, with passionate sighing 
Praise thus broke from his lips while dying, 
" O Mary, Queen of Mercy ! " 

They buried him with Mass and song 
Aneath a little knoll so green ; 
But lo ! a wonder-sight ! — Ere long 

Rose, blooming, from that verdant mound, 
The fairest lily ever seen ; 

And, on its petal-edges round. 
Relieving their translucent whiteness. 
Did shine these words in gold-hued brightness. 
** O Mary, Queen of Mercy ! '* 

And, would God's angels give thee power, 
Thou, dearest reader, mightest behold 

The fibres of this holy flower 

Upspringing from the dead man's heart 
In tremulous threads of light arvd ^old\ 
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Then wouldst thou choose the better part 
And thenceforth flee sin's foul suggestions ; 
Thy sole response to mocking questions, 
" O Mary, Queen of Mercy ! " 

James Clarence Mangan 

( translated from Simrock), 



OUR LADY IN ITALY. 

This is indeed the blessed Mary's land, 

Virgin and Mother of our dear Redeemer ! 

All hearts are touched and softened at her name ; 

Alike the bandit with the bloody hand, 

The priest, the prince, the scholar, and the peasant, 

The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 

Pay homage to her as one ever present I 

And even as children, who have much offended 

A too-indulgent father, in great shame 

Penitent, and yet not daring unattended 

To go into his presence, at the gate 

Speak with their sister, and confiding wait, 

Till she goes in before and intercedes ; 

So men, repenting of their evil deeds. 

And yet not venturing rashly to draw near 

With their requests an angry father's ear. 

Offer to her their prayers and their confession. 

And she for them in heaven makes intercession. 

And if our faith had given us nothing more 

Than this example of all womanhood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure. 

This were enough to prove it higher and truer 

Than all the creeds the world had known before. 

H. W. Longfellow 
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ONLY DAISIES. 

*Twas the Eve of the Assumption, 
And the children gathered flowers 
To adorn our Lady's altar 
In the deepening twilight hours. 

Bore they them to rustic chapel, 
Humble, yet the village pride ; 
Springing, like a crystal fountain. 
From the barren mountain side. 

First comes Jack, his offring roses; 
Then, the gentle, brown-eyed Bess, 
With the fairest lilies peeping 
From the white folds of her dress. 

Next, the darling of the household. 
Little May, with eyes whose hue 
Seem to vie in matchless beauty, 
With her ofFring : flowers blue. 

See ! the tanned and boyish features, 
Frouzy hair, and fearless eyes 
Peering through the open doorway. 
In a sort of dazed surprise : 

That is Tom, the mischief-maker, — 
Though the last, by no means least; 
Yet he bears the poorest blossoms 
Ever gathered for a feast 

Half in shame, and half in sorrow. 
He beholds the rest depart; 
Then he draws the poor field-flowers 
Very near his throbbing heart; 

From the trembling lips, a whisper 
Steals, and thus he softly speaks. 
Whilst the hot tears chase each other, 
Down his flushed and sunburnt cheeks : 
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" Mother, whilst the others planted, 
Tended, watched o'er their bright flowers, 
I, a playful idler, wasted 
All the long and sunny hours. 

" Fm so sorry that Fve nothing 
Else to offer. Mother dear; 
But this little bunch of daisies. 
After all the long, long year. 

" But I'll promise, whilst I am kneeling 
Near thee, ere thy Feast's begun. 
That I'll try to grow up better. 
Worthy to be called tiiy son." 

To his lips he pressed the flow'rets, 
Surely Mary thought them sweet, 
As he laid them wet with tear-drops 
At his Virgin Mother's feet. 



Slowly time works change in all things 
And the long years come and go. 
Like the waves, upon the sea-shore. 
In a ceaseless ebb and flow. 

'Tis the Feast of the Assumption, 
Sunbeams through the unstained glass 
Form a halo 'round the bowed head 
Of a young priest saying Mass. 

Do you know that brown-haired, blue-eyed, 
Lithesome figure, tall and strong? 
Can you guess? the village children 
Shyly call him " Father Tom." 



Agnes Monroe 

(from tJu Ave Maria). 



^^ OUTSIDE THE CHURCH THERE 
IS NO SALVATION;" 

OR, 

Why Catholics will not leave other folks 

ALONE. 



A CONVERSATION. 



My good old friend Mr. Thompson is one of the 
principal chemists in the little manufacturing town 

of , in which I have been a mission priest for 

the last quarter of a century. Although a staunch 
Church of England man, and an active church- 
warden of his parish, he is a thoroughly liberal, 
kind-hearted fellow, as I have every reason for know- 
ing. We had been much thrown together of late, 
being both actively engaged in forwarding a modest 
scheme for improving the sanitary condition of our 
poorer neighbours, and had in consequence fallen 
into the sociable habit of winding up our weekly 
committee-meeting with a quiet chat and a cup of 
tea — ^we are both teetotallers — either at his house or 
mine. Hitherto we had been wholly guiltless of 
controversy: he, on principle; I, because I did not 
feel that I could say anything that would be at all 
useful to him. However, one evening, I hardly know 
how, we got upon religious topics, and the following 

(52) 
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conversation ensued. At the end of it Mr. Thompson 
candidly admitted that on one point, namely, **Why 
Catholics won't let other folk alone," I had fairly 
opened his eyes. 

It is in the hope of opening other eyes as honest as 
Mr. Thompson's that I venture to give this conversation, 
or rather fragment of a conversation, to the public. My 
friend admits that my record is substantially accurate, 
though he has a sly word of chaff at the literary graces 
which he says are always sticking like hairs in an Irish- 
man's pen. We agreed that we need not be called out 
of our names of Thompson and Burke, if only we 
adhered steadily to the safe little town of . 

T. I am sure it cannot be necessary, my good 
friend, at this time of day, to assure you that I have 
no sort of dislike to Catholics as such, or, for the 
matter of that, to Irishmen. There's lots of good, I 
frankly allow, both in the old religion and in the 
irrepressible Celt. But you will forgive me if I say 
that there is just one thing about you Roman 
Catholics which to my mind is quite inexcusable and 
intolerable, and that is your intolerance. 

B. Why, you don't mean to say that you think 
that we Catholics are at all inclined to ill-treat our 
Protestant neighbours on the score of their religion } 

T. Not ill-treat, of course, in the sense of "throw 
him down stairs," as the nursery rhyme has it, or 
giving him any other sort of ugly shove. But what 
I mean is that Roman Catholics, as a rule, are always 
after you, won't let you alone; but must be trying, 
clumsily or cleverly as the case may be, to convert 
you, as they call it. Now for my part, I hardly see 
how this is consistent with Christian modesty, to say 
nothing more. Get people to leave oif drunkenness 
and loose conversation, that is all right and proper 
and may well be termed conversion ; but what right 
one body of Christians has to bid those of another 
persuasion to come over to them and be converted, 
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under pain of eternal reprobation, is more than 1 can 
see. Just as if there were not bad and good on both 
sides, and as though Roman Catholics had not their 
work cut out for them among the depraved and riotous 
members of their own congregations. They have no 
more ground for claiming a monopoly of Christianity 
than they have that of any other virtue. 

B. Well, this sounds something like an attack along 
the whole line, but 1 will not pretend just now to do 
more than notice what you have called your one point, 
the charge of un-Christian presumption : let me add the 
usual echoes, bigotry, intolerance, officious interference 
with the sacred ties of family life, and that freedom of 
opinion which is the birth-right of every Englishman. 

T. Now, please don't think that I am attacking you 
personally ! You have never tried to convert me, I am 
sure. 

B, I really cannot accept this compliment without a 
protest and an explanation. I need some excuse for 
my apparent deficiency in what you have justly noted as 
a characteristic of our people, the desire of bringing their 
neighbours into the Church. I can only say that any 
defect of mine in your regard has not been on the score 
of negligence or indifference, but simply because I have 
not been able to see my way clearly to an opportunity. 

71 Thank you for nothing, then. It is clear that you 
are bound to defend the accused, since you think it ne- 
cessary to defend yourself for not being of their number. 

B, Nay, I shall be but too glad. But first let me 
accept the impeachment in its fullest amplitude. It is 
quite true that we Catholics, one and all, from our priests 
down to the poorest old Biddy who goes out charing, 
are intensely solicitous to bring our Protestant neigh- 
bours into the Church. In such a cause our laziest are 
stirred to activity ; our more careless liver can for the 
nonce preach earnestly, a very Saul among the prophets ; 
and the better amongst us would cheerfully shed their 
blood. I admit that the very intensity of the desire 
may from time to time lead some of us into indiscretions, 
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tending to impede the very effect we would produce. 
But, as a rule, our efforts in the way of conversion are 
submitted to the dictates of discretion. We are keenly 
conscious of our responsibility in disturbing those who 
are presumably in good faith, in cases where, from one 
cause or another, we are not likely to be able to lead 
them further; we are alive to the evil that may arise 
from an3^hing like premature action on our side ; but 
we all have the matter earnestly at heart, and must have, 
take my word for it, as long as there is one spark of 
faith and love alive within us. 

T, A most alarming state of things ! And does it never 
occur to you that you are most unpleasantly like those 
Pharisees denounced by Christ, who ** compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte ? " 

B, Now, my dear Thompson, you are altogether too 
honest as well as too good-natured a man to finish the 
quotation. You know very well that we are not ** chil- 
dren of perdition,** nor the begetters of such. 

T. Indeed, I trust that we are both children of our 
Heavenly Father, though unworthy ones. 

B, But had the Pharisees been children of light 
instead of ** children of perdition," could their zeal for 
making converts have been blamed by One Who sent 
out His disciples to convert the world, at the cost of 
introducing not peace, but a sword, and of setting the 
members of a household one against the other ? Any- 
how, can an argument be drawn against such zeal from 
the text as it stands ? 

T. Well, let the text pass. I grant that its quota- 
tion was not over and above civil; but upon what 
theory do you defend your practice in dealing with 
Christians ? 

B, I am afraid I must shock you. Upon this, the 
old principle : " Outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion." And by "the Church" we mean neither more 
nor less than ** our own Church," " the Roman Catholic 
Church." 

T. Shock me ! Who would not be shocked at such 
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a monstrous proposition ? All but Roman Catholics 
to be lost for ever! Do yon mean to say that such 
persons as General Gordon, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. 
Keble, devout believers in and practical followers of 
Jesus Christ as they have approved themselves, are, 
because they were not Roman Catholics, lost for ever? 

B, Assuredly I mean nothing of the kind. I am 
quite prepared to think that the good men you mention 
have attained to safvation ; nay, I am sure of it, if they 
have been faithful to the grace given them. For my 
own part, I have often been very much humbled by the 
lives of good Protestants, sensible as 1 am that with 
presumably far less grace than I have received, they 
have evidently made so much a better use of it. I 
cannot doubt that there are some good Protestants in 
Heaven, or rather some good persons who were Protes- 
tants, far higher in glory than many Catholics. 

71 Then what, in the name of wonder, can you 
mean by insisting that ** outside the Church there is no 
salvation } " 

B, 1 will try and explain. But first I wish to observe 
that the Catholic Church is an institution which has 
expressed itself in a vast body of doctrine and legislation, 
full of formularies adapted to meet a variety of errors 
which, during the long course of centuries, have made 
their assault on this side and on that. Now, although 
we have a right to demand that such formularies should 
never contradict one another, we have no right to expect 
from the Church any more than, say, from the Bar or 
Legislature of this country, that her formularies should 
be easily reconcilable at a glance, so as to render the 
interpretation of an expert unnecessary. I would also 
remind you that you are putting a difficulty to me, 
which, if you are true to the formularies of your own 
Church, you are bound to answer for yourself. Have 
you forgotten that the Athanasian Creed has its place 
in your Prayer-Book, and that it begins with a damnatory 
clause, repeated in substance at the end : ** This is the 
Catholic faith, which except a man retain whole and 
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inviolate he shall surely perish everlastingly." What 
are you going to do here with pious God-fearing 
Unitarians ? 

T. You hit me hard, and I suppose fairly. For my 
own part, I have never concealed my dislike of that 
particular clause, and could wish we were well quit of 
it. But then I have never pretended, as you do, that 
my Church was perfect. Pray let me have your 
explanation. 

B. I have no intention of avoiding it by carrying 
the war into the enemy's country. I only wished to 
challenge your attention as to a matter not wholly 
without bearing upon your own position as well as upon 
ours. The meaning of the formulary, then, is this, that 
the Roman Catholic Church is the one Society upon 
earth established by Jesus Christ, and by Him given a 
mission to the whole world ; the one body in which He 
has made adequate provision for the spiritual wants of 
those who are to journey through the desert of this world 
to God*s holy mountain ; the one subject and recipient 
of the promise, **I am with you all days," and "the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against it." Whence it 
follows that there is no salvation, no convenanted 
salvation, no accomplished salvation, so far as the 
provision of assured means goes, on the part of God, to 
any one who is not actually a member of this body. At 
the same time any one who, to use St. Augustine's ex- 
pression, belongs to the Church ** by merit," although 
not actually ** by number" — Le.^ deserves to belong to 
the Church, and through no fault of his own has in the 
mysterious dispensation of God's Providence, whilst 
keeping his Baptism, been prevented through overpower- 
ing prejudice or external circumstances from joining the 
Church on earth, will assuredly join it in Heaven. This 
we know, and rejoice to know, because God is good and 
just. 

T. Ah, I remember now ; you grant us an igno- 
minious let off on the score of invincible ignorance. Is 
not this a rather monstrous expedient when applied to 
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persons who are confessedly both intelligent and honest, 
not to say in many cases learned ? 

B. Surely not! You stumble at the word ** ignor- 
ance" as though it was the "inconceivable" ignorance 
which the Irish girl in the story imputed to the 
Protestant Archbishop. With all due respect for that 
sturdy heroine, I would remark that were the ignorance 
** inconceivable," it certainly would not be ** invincible." 
Surely it is no reflection on a man^s learning and 
acuteness to suppose the possibility in his case of a 
certain portion of the truth being obscured by a 
congenital atmosphere, or by the various currents of 
thought to which his education may have exposed him, 
and which after circumstances may have in no way 
tended to dispel or counteract .? 

T, How is it you do not see your way to let such good 
Christians alone, since they are in such a fair way of 
salvation ? 

B, Here I am afraid 1 must run the risk of shocking 
you again. I know how dear the name of Christian is 
to you, but we cannot in conscience accord it to you 
except in a limited sense. Inasmuch as you believe in 
Christ's Divinity, and endeavour to conform yourselves 
to what you know of His precepts and example, you take 
your place with us as Christians in contradistinction to 
the rest of mankind, and we welcome you with all our 
hearts. But inasmuch as you do not profess that religion 
in its entirety which we believe Christ came upon the 
earth to teach, in this respect, a very vital one surely, 
we cannot admit that vou are Christians. You are not 



at one with Peter and those that are with him, who have 
been commissioned by Christ to teach all nations. 
This is why on our principles we cannot let you alone. 

71 This is all harsh enough, but at least I am begin- 
ning to understand your position. 

B, Let me give you a parable. A generous promoter 
of emigration has built a ship for emigrant service. It 
is the only one that plies between the old country and 
the desired settlement. There is room for all ; the ship 



\ 
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is absolutely safe, and provided perfectly with everything 
an emigrant can need. Are not we who are on boards 
before the anchor is weighed, constrained by the merest 
charity to insist that there is no choice but that all who 
wish to make the voyage must embark with us; that 
those who decline, or enter some other ship, thereby 
forfeit all right to attain to the harbour of their hope ? 
And this, without any detriment to our knowledge that 
so infinite are our benefactor's resources, and so boundless 
his loving kindness, that not one, who through no fault 
of his own has missed the right vessel, but will somehow 
or other, by balloon possibly, be taken across ? 

T. But are none of the other vessels that throng the 
harbour, and profess the same destination, capable of 
achieving it ? 

B. Assuredly not one. We may be glad to see our 
non- Catholic friends who refuse to join us aggregated to 
one of the various bodies retaining a certain proportion 
of Catholic truth, rather that left to struggle as they may 
in the sea of unbelief ; but so far as these denominations 
pretended to give anything more than the advantages of 
sympathetic companionship, so far as they claim to 
exhibit the office and character of the Church, they are 
impostures, unseaworthy boats on which certain indivi- 
duals may be saved, as we have admitted, but not saved 
by them. 

71 What can you say against our gallant ship which 
sails under the Union Jack, and has the lion and the 
unicorn for its figure-head ? Has it not all an emigrant 
can desire — bishops and priests and a comely ceremor 
nial ? What does it lack ? 

B, Why it lacks, in my opinion, sundry of the things 
you have claimed for it. But, letting that pass, it certainly 
has neither captain nor chart. It is emphatically of many 
minds, and in spite of the energy and honesty of many 
on board, the ship itself looks as unlike attaining to any 
definite port as may well be. 

71 But isn't it, after all, the old Church of England 
just as it always was ? — the same plant you see, the 
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grand old cathedrals and parish churches and glebes 
and tithes, &c. ? 

B, My dear Thompson, neither you nor I perhaps 
can make much pretence to esthetics ; but really it is 
impossible to enter one of those grand old cathedrals 
whilst your service is going on, comely ceremonial 
though it be, without feeling that it was never built by 
persons who thought and felt as you do; that your 
"Dearly beloved" and Communion service are a wholly 
inadequate expression of the religious feelings of the old 
architects. Look at the myriads of angels and saints 
that throng the building, the multitude of altars, the 
aisles for procession, and the tremendous realism with 
which the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption 
are stamped upon every feature of the place. Surely it 
must be admitted that in your hands these magnificent 
shells have come to contain curiously small kernels. 

T, Well, I must confess that this is a little out of my 
beat ; but you should hear that exceedingly eloquent 
young man, Mr. Excelsior, our new curate, enlarge upon 
his favourite topic, "the Identity of the Church of 
England." He proves that our Church of England is 
the very same as the early British Church, or the Saxon 
Church of Augustine, or both — I cannot at this moment 
recall which — and insists that it was you who changed 
everything and broke away from us when you took the 
Pope's side against the Government in the sixteenth 
century. 

B, This is too large a question to enter into at the 
fag end of the present discussion. - Perhaps I had 
better defer it until I meet your new friend. I suppose 
he will put in an appearance at our next committee 
meeting, when I shall be very glad to make his acquaint- 
ance. However, I will venture to make two remarks 
(1) that in discussing the question of the identity of the 
Church of England, we must first establish what we mean 
by Church of England, and then see what that is you 
maintain to have remained identical through the lapse of 
so many centuries and through changes which at first 
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sight appear sufficiently radical ; (2) that the problem to 
which your champion must address himself is to prove 
the persistence of a something which, while in itself 
sufficient to satisfy the idea of the Christian Church, 
remains wholly unaffected by such changes as those 
brought in under Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, 
Elizabeth, the Commonwealth, and the Restoration. 

y. Bless me ! Have we got to account for Bloody Mary ? 

B. Surely ; her Establishment was as much a phase 
of your continuous Church, whatever else it was, as any 
of the others. To my mind there is one thread of 
identity, and but one, to which you can lay claim, and 
that is Legal Establishment ; but that, no Churchman 
deserving the name would allow to be sufficient of itself 
for the constitution of a Christian Church. But to return 
to the proper matter of our discussion. Have I not 
justified in your eyes our position with regard to the 
principle, ** Outside the Church there is no salvation.?" 

71 I think you have justified your practice to the 
extent of showing that it is consistent with your belief, 
and that your belief is consistent with itself. But the 
further question remains, how far you can justify the 
existence of such a belief.? 

B, That is quite true. I have not attempted on the 
present occasion to do more than justify the persistency 
of Catholic proselytism, and show its consistency with 
the belief that individual non-Catholics may be saved. 
It remains for you to consider the arguments upon which 
Catholics base their claim to be regarded as the. one 
Church of Christ. 

T. I am inclined to hold myself dispensed from the 
obligation of entering upon any such laborious task, upon 
the ground that I am no theologian, and that my line of 
thought has taken quite a different direction. How can 
I be expected to come to a conclusion on amatter as to 
which honest and able experts are at variance .? 

B, I fear that no such plea can be admitted. Each 
one is bound to use such light as God has given Him.. 
i?e mvLSi look through his own eyes and not through 
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another's. The Church of Christ is something more than 
a philosophy : it is a kingdom with authoritative rights 
which it does not require a philosopher or a scholar to 
recognize. No doubt various difficult points may be 
raised in the controversy which it is not given to every 
one to solve by his own learning. But what is principally 
wanted is an inquirer, after honesty of purpose, is a 
sense of proportion, a quality belonging quite as much 
to common sense as to philosophy or scholarship. For 
lack of this many an able controversialist, to use a 
common proverb, has not been able to see the wood for 
the trees. The question you have to consider is the 
identity of the Church which Christ founded upon Peter 
with the Roman Catholic Church of history. You have 
this much to start with : you believe that the Church of 
Christ is a visible institution, and that according to 
Christ's promise it is somewhere extant in the visibility 
in which it was created. If it were a question of the 
identity of a firm of long standing ; the firm, let us say, 
of ** Peter and those that are with him," vou would never 
allow such objections as an instance here or there of a 
passing dispute amongst its members, or the fact that its 
manner of transacting business has somewhat altered as 
it changed for one set of officers to another, to 
invalidate the consensus of all except a few interested 
defaulters to the effect that the present firm inherits the 
rights and the obligations of the original institution, It 
has not perished : if this is not it, where is it ? Believe 
me; there is more logic than appears on the surface in 
the saying so common among the non-Catholic English 
poor: ** Aye, it was the first, and it will be the last" — 
Alpha and Omega. 

T, I have had enough controversy for to-day, and I 
will make no promises for to-morrow. 

B. Well, we must be contented to fall back upon 
what some one denounced the other day as ** the under- 
hand practice " of praying for you. 

T, Prayer cannot possibly do any harm either to me 
or to you. 
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B. One thing is worth recollecting. As far as I 
know, we stand alone amongst all religious bodies of 
ancient or modem times in this strenuous and persistent 
craving for the conversion of our neighbours, not for 
ambitious motives nor for any other reason whatever 
save this only, that they may be one with us in the 
privileges of salvation. And Christ, Who had compassion 
on the multitude that was hungry, has never failed and 
will never fail to satisfy this spiritual hunger which He 
has inspired. 

H. I. D. R. 
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John Ogilvie — a Scotchman, a Priest, ajesuil, and, with 
profoundest submission to the jadgmentoftheHoly See 
be it added, a Martyrfor the Catholic Faith and Divinely in- 
stituted Primacy of the Roman Pontiff — was born at Drum, 
nearKeith, in Banffshire, in the year 1580. He came of an 
ancient lineage, for the Ogilvies sprang from the Earls 
of Angus. His immediate ancestors, Ogilvies of Drum- 
muir, were a branch of the house of Airlie, the founder of 
which received the Barony of Ogilvie from William the 
Lion. Courage, presence of mind, and endurance, seem 
to have belonged to the race by nature, and in the 17th 

- century the head of the family, a Lord Ogilvie, is recorded 
as still an adherent of the Catholic faith. The father of the 
martyr, however, appears to have given up his religion, 
and he himself was brought up a Calvinist He was the 
eldest of the family, as he tells us himself, and the heir to 
the family estate. To the brave and chivalrous spirit 
he had inherited from his ancestors, and to a more than 
common share of the quickness of intelligence for which 
Scotchmen are proverbially noted, there seems to have 
been added in John a s'mgviW ^"[a.v'\Vj c<itcfaYaaS>, •«•&& 

i'reat sweetness of characlei. W.e\\aA ^ 
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rence for God, His written Word, and all holy things; 
ajud at the same time a simplicity, candour, docility, and 
amiability of disposition which attracted the affection 
aad esteem of all. 

With a view to his acquiring the learning becoming 
his position, and of enlarging his mind by travel, the 
young Calvinist was sent abroad at the early age of twelve, 
and we are told that he visited the chief cities of the 
continent. Why this plan for continuing his education 
should have been pursued by his parents, we have no 
means of discovering ; but without doubt God had His 
plan of mercy with regard to him in the arrangement. 
Very early in his life the Calvinist doctrine that the human 
will was of little or no account, and that the decree of 
God determines some to everlasting life and others to 
everlasting death independently of their moral conditions, 
appears to have grated on his truth-loving soul. As 
he grew older his ardent mind eagerly sought after reli- 
gious truth. Haunted by the fear of sinking into entire 
scepticism, he consulted many eminent men of the day, 
but still found himself in a painful state of doubt In 
his perplexity he had recourse to earnest prayer that God 
might discover to him which of the so-called Qiristian reli- 
gions was the true one. The light of faith at length came, 
as it ever does in such cases, and he resolved at once to 
seek admission to the one true fold. He attributed his 
conversion in great part to the help he derived from two 
texts of the Bible. The first exposed the error of Cal- 
vinism, the second, the principal means whereby truth 
is to be attained; those texts were: — the first, "God 
our Saviour will have all men to be saved and come to • 
the knowledge of the truth" (i Tim. ii. 4.), the other, 
"Come to me ally^ who labour and I will refresh you. 
Take up my yoke . . . and you shall find rest to your 
souls. ^^ St. Matt. xi. 28, 29. 

He was received into the Catholic Church by the 

famous Cornelius ^ Lapide, and continued his studies 

for a time at the Scotch Colleges of Louvain and Ratis- 

hon. Thence he went in 1597 or 1598 to the Jesuit 

College at Oimutz, and there ofeted Vvvavself ^ along with 

others, to the Society of ]es\is. ^eixss^ ^^sMs^axv \s^ 
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the Provincial on account of an epidemic, Ogilvie follow- 
ed him to Vienna, and obtained his consent to enter 
the novitiate at Briinn. Having completed there a 
most fervent noviceship, he was sent to study philosophy 
at Gratz, and afterwards taught literature at the College in 
Vienna, where he also studied eloquence for a year. All 
this occupied some five or six years, when he returned to 
Olmutz and there had charge of the sodalities of Our 
Lady. These were in a state of great fervour; Holy 
Communion every Sunday and holy day, with two days 
devoted to preparation, was the rule. It is mentioned that 
the boys of their own accord carried crosses during the 
stations on Good Friday, and practised such penances after- 
wards that Father Ogilvie had to mitigate their zeal; but 
his own ardour left its mark on them, and his name was 
long remembered by the blessings of those among whom 
he had worked. 

He is thus described by those who knew him at this 
time: "He had a quick and penetrating mind, a profound 
respect for God and holy things, a great deference to his 
superiors, pleasant to his equals, ever ready to render a 
service, and wonderfully zealous for the salvation of souls. 
His humility and modesty were so great, that he seemed 
to be the servant of all, and he often evinced a true thirst 
for martyrdom." 

At last ordained priest in Paris, in 161 3, the heart 
of the young Scotch Father was inflamed with a burning 
zeal to devote himself to the perilous mission of striving 
to mitigate the spiritual destitution of his beloved country, 
and to win back some at least of his countrymen to the faith 
of their fathers. The obstacles appeared at first insupe- 
rable, on account of the almost incredible difficulty of 
even effecting a landing in Scotland; but the ingenuity 
and determination of the young priest suggested means 
whereby these obstacles could be surmounted, and he at 
length obtained from his superiors the much-desired per- 
mission to return to labour in his native land. He 
came with another Jesuit Father, both of course in disguise. 
Fr. Ogilvie was disguised as a soldier, and passed by the 
name of Watson. " I entreat 'yowt T«>iet^T^cfeV ^wk8^ '^c*. 
Earl of Angus to the get\eta\ oi >3ci^ ^^>i\\&, ^'^a '^^^^ 
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none but those who wish for this mission, and are strong 
enough to bear without flinching the heat of the day ; for 
persecution increases, and those who receive the mission- 
ers are in exceeding danger. It is law that whoever 
receives a priest, hears a Mass, or celebrates one, is liable 
to be arraigned for high treason." On arriving in 
Scotland the missioners separated. Father Ogilvie went 
to the North for a few weeks, but spent the winter in 
Edinburgh in the house of William Sinclair, advocate. 
As the latter deposed afterwards. Father Ogilvie seemed 
to have but one thought, that of strengthening Catholics 
and converting heretics. It was his habit to say Mass 
very early, and during the day to visit and console the 
sick, his new converts, and those in prison for the faith. 
The night was chiefly given to prayer. His host also 
deposed how much he had already made himself beloved 
in Scotland. Among the prisoners was Sir James 
Macdonald, the husband of Lady M. Campbell, who bore 
witness to the great number of Protestants he had recon- 
ciled, instancing two or three lords from Renfrewshire 
and others, less known than these, but also of the nobility. 
Some business, possibly that for the king to which he 
alluded in his trial, took him about Easter-time to 
London, and even for a few days to Paris; but he spent 
the summer in Edinburgh, occasionally visiting Sinclair, 
and saying Mass in his house. In October he went to 
Glasgow, where he was so soon to be done to death 
by his arch-enemy and judge, John Spottiswood, the so- 
called archbishop of that city. The danger was greater 
there than elsewhere, for, owing to ancient feudal rights, 
the archbishop, besides having his own court and 
officials, shared in the temporal jurisdiction of the 
Crown. 

Before beginning however the account of his sufferings, 
we shall do well to glance at the reasons which caused 
Fr. Ogilvie to be so remorselessly hunted down. In 
the earlier periods of the persecution, wholesale mas- 
sacres appear to have been common enough in Scotland, 
but in later times the usual policy was to punish with 

Immediate banishment, with ox >N\thout previous torture 

any priests who penetrated into l\ve \a.Tvd. 
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King James upon whose mind, as Lingard observes, the 
maxim, "No bishop, no king" had made a deep impres- 
sion, had himself been in no little fear of the insolent 
tyranny of the ministers, the cause of his mother's down- 
fall ; and had succeeded, by threats and by bribery in 
establishing episcopacy in Scotland. 

This once accomplished, the king no longer needed 
to make a show of conciliating the Catholic party as a 
balance to Presbyterianism, but was able to give full 
vent to his resentment against them, both for their refusal 
to acknowledge his spiritual supremacy, and for their 
disapprobation of his views on the deep theological 
questions in which he delighted to dabble. The people, 
meanwhile, were furious with the ministers who, after 
having left no stone unturned for the destruction of the 
bishops, now quietly slipped into the unoccupied sees ; 
and nothing would persuade them they were not papists 
in disguise. 

Spottiswood was anxious to clear himself before the 
people and to win the king's favour, and he resolved that 
so noted a Jesuit as Father Ogilvie should not escape, 
had he ever the fortune to get him in his power. A 
correspondence is extant between him and one of the 
king's chamberlains, which refers to the price to be paid 
down to a certain gentleman for his promise to betray the 
Jesuit and others. 

The chance which the pseudo-bishop looked for occur- 
red only too soon. Five gentlemen of high position 
expressed their desire that Fr. Ogilvie should come to 
Glasgow to receive them back into the Church : he went 
gladly for the purpose, and what occurred we learn 
from his own account. "Six months ago," he tells us, 
" I came to Glasgow to absolve five persons from heresy. 
The day after my arrival, having finished offering the 
Holy Sacrifice, I was betrayed by one of those whom I 
was to have reconciled to the Church. He was a man 
of very high family." The circumstances were briefly 
as follows : Father Ogilvie was walking with a friend in 
the street, when, on a secret signal, he was sviddwvV^ ?kx- 
rested by a servant of the aTe\\\As\vo^\ ^ cx^^^ '^ 
ofBdsds and armed citizens qu\cV\^ ^aJOcvev^^ \xs. %>as5cs. 
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numbers that the Father was lifted oflf his feet, and well 
nigh carried to the provost's house, there to await the 
pleasure of the archbishop. The latter hastened to the 
place, having been told that the city was in arms. On 
seeing the Father he called to him to come near; and 
striking him on the face, fiercely asked how he dared say 
his Masses in a reformed city. The Father replied that 
to strike him was the act not of a bishop, but of an 
executioner. The mob present then fell on him, plucking 
out his beard, tearing his face with their nails, and deluging 
him with their blows. He was so stunned with the blows on 
the head he had received, as he himself tells us, that only the 
shame of being stripped brought him to himself and en- 
abled him to make an indignant remonstrance. All he 
had about him, breviary, relics, and money, were taken. 
Spottiswood in his " Relation" says: **a tuft of hair of the 
Founder of the Jesuits, was, I think, his chiefest jewel." 
Fourteen persons were arrested at the same time, owing 
to the discovery of all his papers. His baggage, though 
hidden with great secrecy, had been separately given up. 
As it included Church furniture, "a letter for finding our 
property in Scotland," as the Father tells us, "besides a 
catalogue of names," he felt it most acutely. "They 
were in a very safe place had men only been honourable 
and silent." He was now taken to the Tolbooth, 
where the gaoler threatened him with torture. The holy 
priest laughingly besought him to keep his promise; 
"for," said he, "I glory in my cause and triumph in 
my punishment." 

The archbishop now wrote a notable letter to the 

king on all that had passed. He tells his Majesty 

that stores of vestments and books had been tracked, 

which doubtless the Jesuits were laying up "for the 

day on which they reckoned" — that eight burgesses had 

been tried for attending the Masses of the Jesuit — he 

begs for his own share of fines imposed, and of moneys 

allowed to the treasurer for purposes of bribery and reward; 

he suggests that certain members of the Government 

and himself should be comtt\\ss\oned to try the pri- 

soners, especially the ] esuil, so tVvaX, «."& >iksfe ^<^^^ ^\A 

lives of the same were in V\\s Mal^es^V^'s \va.we^%,^^ ^\Sl 
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penalties of the law might be carried out in proportion 
on each; while, "should the Jesuit, whose examination 
should be secret, refuse to confess, he might be com- 
pelled to do so by the torture of the boots." 

Spottiswood's next move was to imprison Father 
Ogilvie in the archiepiscopal palace, so as to have him 
under his own eye. He had him brought up at once 
before himself, the Lords Fleming, Boyde and Kilsyth, 
the pseudo-bishop of Argyll, the provost of the city, 
and others, for examination. There were present a 
large gathering of ministers and barons. Nine other 
prisoners, accused of Catholic worship, and whose depo- 
sitions are extant, also appeared. The interrogatories 
were long, and we can only give samples of the question- 
ing and of his admirable replies. Being asked if he 
had said Mass in the royal dominions, he answered : 
'* If this is a crime, it ought to be investigated not on the 
oath of the accused, but by witnesses." Again : — if he were 
a priest : — " If you have proved to demonstration I have 
said Mass, by the same witnesses you have proved I am 
a priest. Also : — " What the law compels me to say I 
will say, and nothing more." When ordered to swear to 
his answers : "The law excludes oaths in criminal cases, 
and examines by witnesses only, and that rightly, lest the 
judges should be deceived, and lest the accused should 
perjure themselves to the damnation of their souls re- 
deemed by the Blood of Christ, for the safety of their 
bodies." To the enquiry: "What did you come to 
Scotland for?" he replied: "To unteach heresy." 
Owing to his determined silence in some cases, he was 
ordered to state the kind of things to which he would 
not reply. He at once declared : "To whatever would 
prejudice myself or an innocent neighbour." The 
examiners agreed to his terms, and he then swore to 
his name, family, relations, rank, where he had studied, 
and to the religious order to which he belonged. He was 
informed it was high treason to assert that the Pope had 
spiritual jurisdiction in the king's dominions. He an- 
swered : " It is an article of faith that he has." " Do you 
dare to put jour signature to thalT' "Yn^xv^\^xk^>^^"^^ 
if need be/' and he forthwith subsex\\i^^\v\s xva.^xsfe. 
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It may be well here to point out the line taken by Father 
Ogilvie throughout the examinations, and during the trial. 
On all matters concerned with doctrine, or doctrinal points 
not yet defined by the Church, he refused to give his 
opinion. To do so would have been to admit the spiritual 
authority of his examiners. For, to demand an oath 
about this or that regarding the power of the Pope 
was obviously itself exceeding the limits of their juris- 
diction. His silence was moreover a lawful rejection 
of the king's claim to search the inmost consciences of 
men. Thus to thequestion : "Can the Pope depose a king?" 
his answer was that " he could not depose a lawful king and 
obedient son of the Church as such, but that many doc- 
tors held he could depose an heretical king." "But what 
do you say?" "When I amjudgeof king and Pope I will 
say what that Pope can do ; " was the reply ; "at the present 
time, till questioned juridically by the Pope, the judge of 
religious controversy, or by one having authority from him, 
I am not bound to give an opinion." During this exami- 
nation he quoted the condemnation of regicides by the 
Council of Constance, and declared his abhorrence of 
them.* He then turned the tables on his opponents by 
reminding them how a few years before, at the instiga- 
tion of some of the preachers, the Presbyterians in 
great numbers had attempted the murder of the king in 
council. 

The Father tells us that during the whole examination 
he had felt in a burning fever. He had not tasted food 
for twenty-six hours. A shivering fit came on, — he was 
told he mighfwarm himself. A brutal fellow threatened 
to push him into the fire. He parried such insults with 
the gayest banter: "Should you make up your mind to 
do so, you could not choose a fitter time; do you not see 
how cold I am?" The Lord Provost told him before the 
assembled company that he was no Ogilvie, and that his 
mother lived in the town. Before long the supposed 
mother was confronted with him; "however," writes the 
martyr, "she does not recognise me, saying I am not 

*It is well known that the ConstilMlioivs ciC iV^e Society of Jesus 
expressly forbid anything to be eitYvex law^V ox ^faxVs^ ^\v\Ocv ^I'axv 
possibly appear to countenance xegicvde. 
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lucken-hahded and not a halflin (half-witted) but very 
sharp ! So I have ray laugh at those who laughed at me." 
In his prison in the palace, he was now fastened with two 
rings to a lump of iron, 200 lbs. in weight, "shaped like a 
pole, so that I could only sit or lie on my back, but no- 
thing more except a little standing." 

It was about this time that Spottiswood pretended to 
discover the existence of twenty-seven Jesuits in Scotland. 
He communicated this piece of news to the chamber- 
lain, and announced that he hoped to unravel their 
plots by the torture of the one already in his hands. 
Accordingly orders arrived from headquarters that 
Father Ogilvie should go to Edinburgh to be there 
examined by the Privy Council, but before he was 
allowed to leave Glasgow, he was submitted to the 
torture of the "boots." This instrument is thus des- 
cribed by one who had seen it in use. "It is formed 
of four splints bound together, of the length of the leg, 
much like what is put round a young tree to protect 
it. A wedge of iron inserted between the splints, and 
driven in by sheer force with a hammer, crushes the 
limb as if to break it and often makes the marrow 
spirt out of the bones." Most touching details of his 
sufferings are given in some of the contemporary 
records. His unflinching spirit met torture with a smile 
or a joke. Once only was a cry wrung from him by 
extremity of pain. " We will not stop," said a bystander, 
" till the marrow comes out of your bones." He held out 
his leg and bade them do their worst. "I knew," writes 
one who had seen much of him, "that he bore all his 
sufferings for the love of God, not only patiently, but 
with the greatest fortitude and joy; and this I knew from 
the testimony of his enemies themselves." This invin- 
cible courage he drew from prayer. Often was he heard 
to whisper gently: "O Lord Jesus, in Whom I have 
trusted, grant that I may be found faithful to Thee, and 
forgive these men, who know not what they do." "In all 
Scotland," writes Father Mayne, O.S.B., "he was famed 
for his courage and gentleness, as gentle in suffering as for- 
midable in opposition. Many vjeie ?>o \.o\\c\\^^"<ic\a.\."^'^'^ 
asked to be instructed in the TtwlYv:' ^^^^^'Ccsa^^^^iv^ 
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lips had been as to his converts and those who harboured 
him, his persecutors spread the report he had betrayed 
his friends ; so that on riding out of Glasgow to go to 
Edinburgh he was followed by the relations of the 
prisoners, who pelted and abused him as much as did his 
worst enemies. " I was greeted with showers of mud and 
snow," writes the Father in his account " I rode on cheer- 
fully as if I did not care, so that the people wondered at my 
coolness. I called out *it is past joking when the head is 
afF,' as the Scotch proverb has it. A woman in the 
crowd cursed my *ill faur*d mug.^ * Christ's blessing 
on your bonnie face,' answered I, and the Protestants 
took notice that I blessed those who cursed me." 

The move to Edinburgh took place on Dec. 8th. 
Spottiswood, who had preceded him thither, lodged him 
at first in his house, but before long he was taken to a 
dungeon strictly guarded in the castle. Any who liked 
might visit him ; and numbers did so. Careless questions 
were put to them by other apparent visitors : where they 
had seen him before, and how they knew him ; so that, 
being off their guard many discovered themselves and 
others. Their names were then at once circulated as 
having been betrayed by him ! 

To those who out of curiosity questioned him about 
himself, the Father gave an account of his conversion, 
much to the disgust of the ministers, who had no 
intention of giving him any opportunity of the kind; but 
in all that concerned others his silence was impenetrable. 

A special tribunal which included Spottiswood — ^the 
treasurer— • the Advocate General, Lords Binning and 
Kilsyth, had now been commissioned by the king, and 
Father Ogilvie appeared before it on the 12th. He as 
usual refused to implicate others, **lest they should be in 
peril of perversion on account of persecution, which 
would be against God and my neighbour, and therefore 
a great sin, and some inconstant person might be per- 
suaded from hope or terror, to pretend some conspiracy 
against the king and thus afford a cloak to your cruelty 
m slaying me, whom from fear of infamy you do not now 
punish as you would wish." " A\\ lYvaX. \s ^\vfe \.o ^Jc^^Vixw^ 
/ win give him." " The king foibi&s ^^&^\ ^i>a^. Oxtv^X. 
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has ordained it and commanded Masses to be celebrated ; 
and whether Christ or the king is to be obeyed, judge 
you." Such were some of his memorable replies. 

It was now determined, in order to extort infor- 
mation, that the Father should be tortured by depriva- 
tion of all sleep. For eight days and nine nights was 
their victim fiendishly kept awake, relays of tormentors 
relieving each other in their horrid work. These wretches 
thrust needles under his nails, pricked him with their 
daggers, twisted his arms and legs, raised him up and 
threw him down, and struck him repeatedly. On the 
ninth night a physician had to be called in, who declared 
the Father had not three hours to live. On this he was 
allowed some rest, but only to be dragged again, more 
dead than alive, before the court. 

The report of his sufferings spread far and wide, and 
excited deep compassion. Many of the more impor- 
tant people urged him to save himself by giving up his 
faith. To some who, in the presence of many witnesses, 
threatened him with further tortures, the holy martyr re- 
plied: "I make no account of you — I can and will 
willingly suffer more for this cause than you and yours 
are able to inflict Such threats cheer me; I mind 
them no more than the cackling of geese." He tells us in 
his narrative : " I was so weak from want of sleep, I 
scarce knew what I was saying, nor in what place and 
city I was; yet the preachers came to argue all the 
oftener." 

For some while after he was captured, Fr. Ogilvie had 
been perpetually visited by the Calvinist ministers, who 
fondly hoped that they might succeed in perplexing him 
with their arguments, and even in inducing him to return 
to Calvinism. Their efforts were worse than useless how- 
ever ; for many of those who came to shake him went 
away considerably shaken themselves, and filled with 
amazement at the erudition and power of reasoning 
which the Father displayed. The intense application 
with which he had given himself whilst abroad to his 
philosophical and theological studies served him. xsan; 
m good stead; and with theu YveVj, ^xvdi >Ccv^\. ^^\v\^ -^^"^^ 
Scotch mi, he utterly put to sWeivce ^)\^\vo c^.m^Na "^a^^g^^ 
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with him, so that at length they thought it prudent to 
leave him alone. The vigour with which he defended 
the Papal Supremacy in particular won for him the title 
of the Campion of Scotland, and the admiration which 
his controversial skill excited at the time may be 
gathered from the following words of the Menology of 
the Society of Jesus : — 

"The loth of March was the martyrdom of Fr. John 
Ogilvie in Glasgow : his glorious combats, his presence 
of mind, the readiness with which he answered his ac- 
cusers, his calm and powerful reasoning, showed the 
spirit which animated him and revived in our own age 
the constancy of the ancient martyrs." 

Now however that the Father's head was stupified 
with want of sleep, the preachers took courage and re- 
turned to the charge, but they appear to have fared no 
better than before. 

During his last examination in Edinburgh the ** mercy" 
of the commissioners was thrown in his face. They 
might, they said, have ordered the " boots " for him — 
he should be grateful ! " What further," answered he, 
"except to take my life, could you have done? Had I 
been tortured by the boots alone I might yet have been 
carried into the school, or the confessional, and exercised 
the duties of a priest; but you have almost killed the 
sensitive part of my brain, with which I serve Christ 
according to my vocation ! Even if I had been ready before 
to tell you all, I would not now do so, lest it should 
seem I had been moved and led by feeling like a beast, 
and not by reason as a man. Try the boots, and 
with God's help I will show you, I care no more for my 
legs than you do for your leggings. I consider myself 
born for greater things than to be overcome by sense. 
Yet I do not trust to myself, but to God's grace. I hope 
for nothing from you; whatever, by God's permission, you 
are going to do, do quickly. I am not speaking from 
passion, but from my deliberate mind. I will preserve my 
life if I can, provided I am not obliged to lose God for 
Jt But as I cannot do bol\\, 1 YivVlvtv^ly sacrifice the 
lesser for the greater good." 
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Spottiswood is said by this time, to liave declared that 
he would have given any money not to have meddled 
with such a man. The commissioners refused to ex- 
amine him again. "It is intolerable," said the arch- 
bishop to him, "that, but for the papers which were found, 
we should be unable to get any information from you." 
These words, in fact, summed up the result of all that 
had been done. Foiled in his ends, Spottiswood returned 
to Glasgow to spend the Christmas festival in his own 
see, and brought Father Ogilvie with him. He put him 
in his old quarters in the prison of the palace, but re- 
moved the gaoler, and appointed his own steward in his 
stead, a hard and relentless man, who forthwith added 
to the heavy chains which fastened both the martyr's 
feet to the iron pole, by driving in iron wedges at the 
joinings of the rings. The martyr assured him that were 
his chains of wax he would not break them, and were his 
prison doors left open, he would not desert so good a 
cause, but would leave it to God's providence to look 
after him some other way. His arguments at this time 
with various ministers, and with the pseudo-bishop of the 
Isles, were so excellent, that Spottiswood said that none 
like Ogilvie had ever come to these parts, and that 
if he got off he would himself be willing to hang for 
him, since he would surely, "put saut in their kail for 
them," as the Scottish proverb is, if he escaped. 

The drama however was now drawing to its close. 
King James drew up five questions, and sent them to 
Scotland for the martyr to answer. These were : whe- 
ther the Pope have power over the king in matters 
spiritual and temporal; — ^whether he have power to ex- 
communicate kings; and to depose them, especially his 
Majesty; — when so deposed, if it be allowable to murder 
them; — whether the Pope have power to release subjects 
from their oath of allegiance to his Majesty. 

On all these points Father Ogilvie kept steadfastly to 
the lines he had laid down for himself throughout the 
examinations, the grounds of which we have already ex- 
plained. He contented himself with assertlxv^tha Po^e.'^ 
spiritual authority over any Vim^ >Jcv^\. "«^& ^.Xa^jtt^^^ 
Christian, and his power to eiK.comxosxKtf:^^ ^^ ^'assNfc- 
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This, his final rejection of the king's spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, and his silence with regard to any matter connected 
(or supposed to be connected), with religious teaching 
which had not been defined by the Church, were duly 
reported and grossly misrepresented to James by the 
archbishop. The latter betook himself again to Edin- 
burgh there to await instructions from the king. During 
his absence some relaxations were allowed to the prisoner 
by the prelate's wife, on occasions when, it is said, she 
had indulged too freely in wine. They were stopped as 
soon as Spottiswood heard of them; among them probably 
may have been the liberty to write letters. We cannot 
forbear to quote one at least which must have been writ- 
ten about liiis time, to Father Claude Acquaviva, Gene- 
ral of the Society of Jesus, of whose recent death 
Father Ogilvie did not know. 

"Very Rev. Father in Christ: — The peace of Christ. 
Most loving, venerable, and dear to my heart, and after 
Christ and the heavenly Court, my heart's tenderest love. 
My punishments are terrible and my tortures sharp. 
The charity of your paternity will make you pray for me, 
that I may lay down my life generously for Jesus, the 
invincible in sufifering. May Christ long preserve you, 
the leader of His veteran soldiers, as a bulwark to His 
Church. Very Reverend Father, your humble servant 
in Christ and most unworthy little son, — ^John Ogilvie." 

After a couple of weeks the rumour spread afcroad, and 

soon reached the martyr, that letters bearing the king's 

decision had arrived. The gaolers asked him how he 

fared. " Bound to the ground by an iron weight upon 

me!" said he. "What news have ye?" "None," quoth 

they. "Well," said the martyr, "I will tell you that 

a priest is going to die to-morrow or next day." And so 

it proved; Spottiswood returned from Edinburgh, with 

certain gentlemen of rank and various ill-disposed persons, 

and sent the provost and baillies to tell the Father that the 

following Tuesday had been fixed for his arraignment 

and trial. At the same time, he gave orders that the 

scaffold should be put up at the Cross the day previous, 

(on the Monday), thus teslifyvrv^ \o \!ci^ l^cX^-aX.'^^^^. 

Og^Jvie had been judged and coTvdemvie.^\j^'^o\^^\A» 
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From this moment all recorded of Father Ogilvie 
seems bathed in the surpassing light and strength and 
beauty of approaching martyrdom. With loving reverence 
let us follow him, hour by hour, and glean some refresh- 
ment for ourselves from the radiant sweetness with which 
he walked in the footsteps of his Lord. Six months of 
ignominy and torture were over, and the last struggle 
had come. The day before the end, while making what 
preparations he could, he brightly invited those present 
to his wedding feast on the morrow. That evening some 
of his friends were enabled to visit him ; and we have 
evidence that, by what means we know not, they had 
made arrangements for his escape of which he might 
easily have availed himself. Among these visitors was 
Mr, J. Brown of Logh Hill, himself a confessor for the 
faith. His son, afterwards rector of Douay College, 
deposed to the following received from Mr. Brown's own 
lips. Mr. Brown told the martyr he had sure means of 
escape ready for that night. The latter smiling sweetly, 
thanked him, and assured him he feared nothing more 
than that a death so precious, and more acceptable than 
any life, should be snatched from him. So consoling and 
so strengthening, even to the other, was this frame of mind, 
that the two men rushed to each other's arms, their eyes 
filled with tears, and the martyr begged Mr. Brown not to 
leave him, till God had completed in him the work he 
had begun. This was promised and faithfully performed. 

The gaolers kept up a great uproar all night, while the 
martyr used the facilities afforded for his escape as only 
a martyr could have done. We know .of this touching 
episode through the attestation of Father T. Rob, a 
Scottish Jesuit, to whom the Lady Margaret Hamilton, 
sister of the Earl of Abercorn, herself related what she 
had heard from an eye-witness. The latter, a woman 
who lived in Glasgow, looking out of her window that 
night* in the direction of the gallows, saw a man, in a 
white linen garment, leave the episcopal palace and 
come down the open space between it and the Cross. 

* The space between the ep\scopa\ ^«\»iC!t vw^ ^^ 'X.vJ^^iccSisx ^ 
was Dot in those days built oyct. 
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His hands were joined together and a little raised. He 
went and knelt before the scaffold ; and after praying a 
short time said distinctly in Latin: "Mary, Mother of 
grace, Mother of mercy, protect us from the enemy and 
receive us at the hour of our death." The woman was 
ignorant alike of books and Latin, but she swore to the 
words she had heard, and to the truth of her declara- 
tion. 

On the morrow Father Ogilvie awaited his summons 
in prayer. To the magistrates who came for him, he 
said he had been longing for that hour. He was led 
through the streets half clad in a ragged garment, as his 
cloak had been taken from him, and was followed by 
crowds, amongst whom were those same relations of the 
other Catholic prisoners, who had formerly so misused 
him. These had now learnt the truth, and with tears 
asked his pardon and prayed for blessings on his head, 
and in doing so were joined by many protestants. 

At eleven o'clock, he was brought into the Town Hall, 
which formed part of the Tolbooth, and the proceedings 
began. On the bench were seated the archbishop, the 
provost, various nobles of high rank, and the baillies of the 
city. A lengthy and verbose indictment* was read, 
which in its essential parts may be reduced as follows. 
He was arraigned on the head of high treason, ist for 
affirming the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope in his 
majesty's dominions, to the detriment of the king's law- 
ful authority in all things, whereby he offended against 
certain acts of the Scottish Parliament; and 2ndiy, for 
his refusal to answer the king's questions as to his opi- 
nions on matters concerning his Majesty's sacred person, 
life and crown; moreover for freely, of his own accord, 

* The utter emptiness of this document, trumped up in the vain 
hope that they could thereby ** avoid making a martyr" of Fr. 
Ogilvie, has been well exposed by Arnot, a Protestant, in his ** Crimi- 
nal Trials,** who at the same time laments the Father*s lack of 
"liberality.** The acts referred to had no reference to the case, 
and Fr. Ogilvie*s refusal to reply could not have fallen within the 
scope of the law. To any one who would maintain the contrary 
Ae would reply that to oblige t\ie accused. X.o «i?asww ?»!c\\ c^aestions 

as those when bis life was at stake -wouXdbe XV^ **mQi?X\aac&\.xQK» 

'^SraJ imqvdty possible to conceive." 
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condemning the oaths of spiritual supremacy and allegi- 
ance demanded of Catholics. He is declared to have 
seduce,d the king's subjects from their said allegiance by 
saying of Masses, and by auricular confession contrary to 
the statutes of the realm; though in the summing up of 
the charges by Maister W. Hay (substitute for the king's 
attorney) immediately afterwards, it- is asserted that he 
is not brought to trial on the last head but solely on the 
two former. 

On being told that his silence would be taken as a 
confession of guilt: "Judge me by my words and works," 
answered he, "and leave the judgment of thoughts to 
Grod, to whom it appertains." He further stated : "In all 
things in which I ought to obey his Majesty, I will show 
myself most observant. I would willingly spend the last 
drop of my blood in fighting for him : but in the usurped 
claim of spiritual jurisdiction, I neither may, nor can, 
render him obedience." He was asked if he approved 
of regicides ; " I detest them," was the reply. 

While the jury were deliberating, after having been 
exhorted to "convict without scruple owing to the devil- 
ish disposition of the accused," Father Ogilvie spoke of 
the judgments of God. Spottiswood asked him whether, ^ 
if he were now banished, he would endeavour to return * 
to the country: "Most assuredly," replied he, "in so good 
a cause. Were I seeking anything unrighteous, I should 
fear to do so; but my only wish now is, that for every 
hair of my head I could convert a thousand souls and 
yourself, archbishop, first and foremost."* The jury 
unanimously found him guilty of high treason and he 
was sentenced to be "hanged by the neck on the gallows 
at the Cross, and when taken down, his head to be struck 
off and his body quartered and exposed in different parts 
of the city." 

The martyr abounded with joy. He embraced the 
official who read out the sentence, thanked the arch- 
bishop and his other judges, and gave them his blessing 
as a Catholic priest; assuring them that as he wished 

* ** I hope to come to Glasgow again and to doTsvott ^qkA " ^^^'6. 
Another SLCcovLTit, **If all the hairs o^ xn^ \v^^^ -"w^x^ ^Tsfc^^^"^«^ 
Mhonld all come into the kingdom." 
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God to be favourable to him in his agony, so did he 
forgive them all from his heart. He asked the prayers 
of all Catholics present, and began at once to commend 
his last struggle to God. He then turned to the execu- 
tioner whom the Sheriff had brought in, and gently 
kissed his hand, entreating him joyously to do his duty 
without fear, and assuring him that he would thus in 
a very little time secure a faithful intercessor with the 
good God in heaven. The hangman, quite overcome, 
could hardly lead him out. 

The sentence had been passed at one o'clock. Scarce 
three hours were to elapse between that time and the 
execution, but the whole city was • gathering. The fame 
of his long struggle and heroic endurance had spread 
throughout the land, and had stirred the people deeply, 
and they now flocked in thousands to the place of 
execution. 

While the martyr was crossing the short space between 
the Tolbooth and the scaffold, a minister came up to him, 
showed him much sympathy, and after a little conversation 
made a strange proposal, which is recorded, together with all 
that passed on the scaffold, by his faithful friend Mr. Brown 
and others who were close by. Mr. Brown tells us : "The 
minister urged him to save his life, whereupon the Father 
feigned fear, saying: *Just as if my life hung on my own 
free will ! I am accounted guilty of high treason, and for 
that am condemned.' * Stuff and nonsense,' said the min- 
ister, *as to this crime of yours. Give up the Pope and 
Papistry, and you shall be forgiven that crime and re- 
warded with gifts.' 'You mock me -.'said the Father. *I 
speak seriously and with certain authority,' subjoined the 
minister; *my Lord Archbishop gave commission to 
me to promise you his daughter in marriage, and the 
richest prebend of the diocese as her dowry, provided I 
found you willing to step over from your religion to ours.' 
Whilst these things were being said they reached the scaf- 
fold. The minister urged the Father to be willing to live. 
The Father replied that he was willing, but not with 
disgrace. *I have said and repeat,' urged the minister, 
'that you maty live with Vionoui' '^ovi\.\^o\3L\ife^w^V 
^'ng^ to say that, so that the peop\e co>3\^ VeaxY ^^^ 
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all means/ he replied. * Listen all present,' cried Father 
Ogilvie, *to what the minister is going to say to us.' 
Then the minister gave out : ' I promise to Mr. Ogilvie 
life, the Lord Archbishop's daughter, and a very rich 
prebend, provided he be willing to come over to our side.' 
*Do you hear this?' said the Father, *and will you 
confirm it as witnesses when it shall be needed?' *We 
have heard,' cried the people, * and we will confirm it, 
go down, Mr. Ogilvie, go down.' Upon this the Catho- 
lics began to tremble and the Protestants to triumph. 
* There is no fear then that I should be held hereafter as 
guilty of high treason?' *By no means,' all the people 
from the street cried out together. * I stand here there- 
fore a criminal on the head of religion alone?' *Of 
that alone,' they cry out. *Very well,' triumphantly 
exclaimed the Father, *that is plenty; on the head of 
religion alone I am condemned, and for that I would 
willingly and joyfully pour forth even a hundred lives. 
Snatch away that one which I have from me and make 
no delay about it, bul my religion you will never snatch 
away from me.' At this the Catholics raised their heads 
once more; whilst the Protestants were in a fury, above 
all the minister, who harshly stopped the Father as 
he was preparing to say more, and commanded him to 
be led away to the gallows as quickly as possible." 

The sheriff, two ministers and other officials were on 
the scaffold beside him; also a Catholic kinsman, John 
Abercrombie. The martyr was so worn out with cold, 
and want of rest and food, which Spottiswood had 
knowingly left him without, that he had hardly been able 
to mount the steps of the scaffold. A minister shouted 
out, "Ogilvie dies for treason;" he shook his head, being 
no longer allowed to address the people. "Don't mind 
their lies, John, the mair wrangs the better," said Aber- 
crombie, who thereon was so violently pitched off the 
scaffold by the attendants that he would have been kill- 
ed, but that he fell on the heads of the densely packed 
multitude. The martyr gently said to one who accosted 
him as "traitor:" "You wrong me, you forbid me 
to speak to the people, atvA \)cv^tv ^ow mvst^^-^^sKt^. 
me, I have never saidT or doxv^ a.w^>Cwvxv^ \.^ ^\«$j^- 
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dice the king. I have only declared the Pope has 
spiritual authority in the king's dominions, and in the 
whole world among Christians, and also that he can ex- 
communicate an heretical king. I have signed the things 
I maintain, and am ready to die for them, but you have 
written falsely to the king about me. I and another 
Scotchman have done more in the king's service among 
foreign nations than you, and all the ministers in Scotland, 
can do; and I would peril my life for him; but now I 
die for religion alone." Asked if he feared to die : " No 
more," he replied, "than you do to dine." . His 
hands were now tied so tightly that the fingers all 
quivered. Just before this he had thrown down his rosary 
among the crowd. It struck a young Hungarian noble, 
a heretic, who was travelling in Scotland, and who after- 
wards deposed that, from the moment of that precious 
blow, his peace of mind was so destroyed, he could not 
rest until he had been instructed and received into the 
Catholic Church. He was not able to secure the rosary, 
as the Catholics rushed upon him to get it, and being 
nearly trampled down was obliged to give it up. 

The martyr now said the Litany of Saints, as a profes- 
sion of faith, in Latin and in broad Scotch, so that the 
people might hear him; he declared he placed all* his 
hopes in the Precious Blood of Christ; he kissed the gal- 
lows, and absorbed in prayer, went up the ladder, repeat- 
ing in Latin and English : " Mary, Mother of grace, pray ' 
for me; all ye holy Angels, pray for me: all ye Saints 
of God, pray for me." With difficulty the hangman 
was persuaded to throw him off the ladder. When he 
had done so, the martyr remained hanging till he was ' 
dead. 

The people then gave a loud cry, and prayed God to 
visit his death on the real worker of it, and to hold them 
guiltless. The cord was cut and the body fell to the 
ground. Thus, at four in the afternoqn, of March loth, 
1615, was the martyrdom consummated. 

From the disposition of the people, it was not consi- 
dered ssife to quarter the body, which was put into a 
coffin, and at once buried oulsvde >l\v^ e\\.^, mVJcv^ ^\^^^ 
usual for criminals, that \s, •qtv W\e tvoi>i3cv %\^^ ^1 ^^ 
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cathedral. It was said at the time that a horseman 
had waited outside the city till the death was made 
known, after which he rode off in hot haste. That night, 
so it was also said, a party of forty horsemen, headed by 
the Catholic Earls of Abercorn and Semple, carried off 
the holy relics to some place which is still unknown. 
To test the truth of the report, the city authorities had 
the ground prodded with iron bars over the part where 
the coffin had been lowered ; and, some hard substance 
having been struck, they declared themselves satisfied 
that all was right. 

Efforts were made by the ministers to repress the regret 
everywhere expressed by the people at the martyr's 
death; they urged that he was a traitor to his king, but 
without avail, as the people kept bringing up the offer 
of life, &c., made him if he would renounce his religion. 
Spottiswood wrote a mixture of truth and falsehoods which 
he was pleased to call "A true Relation" of the facts of 
Fr. Ogilvie's death ; it does not appear to have deceived 
many then, but probably has done so since. 

Calderwood could not understand why he should have 
been put to death, and Bishop Forbes has styled it a judicial 
murder. Every Scotch Catholic knew that the Church 
had added another to the catalogue of her martyrs for 
the Papal Supremacy. 

If the reader would know what the learned theologian, 
Cornelius k Lapide, who received him into the Church, 
thought of our martyr, he may read it in his commen- 
tary on the prophet Isaias, where he compares the 
constancy of his former catechumen with that of the 
greatest martyrs of the early Church, such as St 
Romanus, St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Laurence, and St 
Vincent, adding "that he was a man who, to the amaze- 
ment of the Calvinists, remained unconquered by 
tortures, and so keen in his answers to those who ques- 
tioned him as to stop the mouths of all his assailants." 
"It hardly seems credible," Dr. Oliver observes, "that 
the wanton barbarities which Fr. Ogilvie had to endure 
could have been directed and sanctioned by the consti- 
tuted authorities. They are scaiceV^ Vo \k^ ^^ct^^^^ 
by the reGned cruelty of the peisfecuXois ol^^^Ox^v^^ax^ 
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during the first three centuries of the Church, or of the 
Indian savages and cannibals, and could only be surpas- 
sed by the Father's meekness, patience and alacrity.*' 

With these two testimonies in praise of our mart)rr we 
must bring our story to a close. We have few more 
facts to relate, and we can but guess with regard to the 
rest. The veil has yet to be withdrawn which hides 
from our eyes the crown and the palm and the splendours 
of the glory which are now his — the just reward of bis 
** faithfulness unto death" in the city of God. Our ears 
deserved not to hear the welcome, the " well done, good 
and faithful servant" wherewith the Prince of Pastors 
embraced his beloved friend; but we may be sure that a 
lofty throne in heaven has been awarded to one who 
was privileged to drink so deeply on earth of the chalice 
of his Master's Passion. Betrayed by a friend, his 
sufferings begin with a most unjust blow from the 
pseudo-archbishop's own hand, — his remonstrance goes 
for nothing; he is beaten, stripped naked, struck on 
the head, his beard is plucked out, he is bound, insulted 
and tormented, put through a mock trial, charged with 
resistance to authority and sedition, and most unjustly 
condemned to a felon's death, just as his Divine Master 
had been before him. He dies blessing and forgiving 
his murderers, and at the same or nearly the same age, 
and hour of the day as did his Lord, and as if to com- 
plete the resemblance the ordered quartering is not 
carried out, "they brake not a bone of him," but an 
effort is made to blacken "that seducer's" fair fame by 
"A true Relation." What then must be the glory in 
heaven, and consequently the power of intercession, of 
a disciple who has trod so closely in the blood-stained 

. footsteps of his Master ! 

Even on earth his martyrdom has not been quite 
barren of visible fruit A large number of the Catho- 
lics of Scotland were encouraged by his example to 
a firmer adherence to their Holy Faith. One who had 
been an eye-witness tells us how he and others, bdng 
brought by a similar sentence to the very foot of the 
gallows, found themselves thiougYv owi laaxX^jf % ^:k^\fiL^l<& 

s^nd the d'mne inspiration^ ptepaied \.o svaSet ^ea.^ ^*p&sv 
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the greatest firmness; whilst another young Scotchman, 
Hippolytus Curie, owed his vocation to religion to hear- 
ing the account of Fr. Ogilvie's imprisonment and death 
read at the Scotch College, Douay. At the present day 
too, we hear of several Catholics having received favours 
bodi temporal and spiritual, in answer to prayers ad- 
dressed to our mart)rr, and of at least one conversion 
to the Catholic Faith. 

A Scottish nobleman, whose name is not given, filled 
with great devotion to Fr. Ogilvie, spent ;£^2oo, a 
few years after the martyrdom, in promoting the cause 
of his beatification in Rome. The usual process having 
been prepared and the true proofs of the martyrdom 
obtained and investigated, the cause was equivalently 
introduced, remissorial letters having been issued by 
the Congregation of Rites on the 5th May, 1629. The 
cause was not then proceeded with for prudential reasons 
in connexion with the persecution of the day. These 
have now happily ceased to exist, and an earnest desire 
is very naturally spreading amongst Scotch Catholics 
that the cause may now be pushed on speedily to its 
completion.* Scotland needs all her Saints. The im- 
penetrability of men's minds on the subject of the Catho- 
lic Religion in this country will give way more and more 
at the prayer of her sons and recognized martyrs and 
confessors. Let us learn all we can about them there- 
fore, so that we may know and love them ; let us help 
in their great work in our own small way, by leaving no 
stone unturned to lead others to a knowledge of the 
Truth, and to preserve in ourselves and in our fellow 
Catholics, the priceless gift of Faith. 

* Our hopes and longings are justified, for the cause is now 
being pressed in Rome. 



\ 
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NOTE. 

In so brief an account of the Martyr of Glasgow as that here pre- 
sented to the public, it was thought unnecessary and undesirable to 
encumber our pages with the mention of the authorities from which 
the facts given have been drawn. We believe however that we 
have asserted nothing for which thoroughly good evidence cannot be 
adduced. The reader who would wish for a more intimate acquain- 
tance with this noble Scotchman is referred to the account written 
by the martyr himself from his prison in Glasgow, a few days before 
his death, a translation of which has been given us by Fr. Karslake, 
S.J. ; the interesting story of the martyr given by the Rev. Dan. 
Conway in The Month in 1878 ; the elaborate French Life of V. 
Ogilvie by Fr. Forbes Leith, S.J. ; and to the authorities copiously 
cited by the same writers. From these sources it is that our little 
story has been chiefly compiled. 

The recent happy discovery, made by Fr. Wm. Forbes Leith, S. J. , 
of the process for the Beatification of the Ven. Martyr in the 
Archives at Rome, has also enriched us with many touching details 
which had not been previously known. 



Before and After 

GUNPOWDER PLOT. 



BY E. HEALY THOMPSON, MA. 



This famous plot for blowing up the Parliament House 
together with the King, Lords, and Commons assembled 
therein, which was fraught with such woeful consequences 
to the Catholics of England, and which even at this day 
is used by their enemies as a polemical engine against 
them — as though it had been the work of the whole Catholic 
body, and had received the sanction of their ecclesiastical 
superiors — was, in fact, the secret conspiracy of a few indi- 
viduals, mostly young men, whom the barbarous cruelties 
to which they and their families were subjected had driven 
to desperation, and, I may even say, goaded to madness. 

Of the terrible penal laws which were designed to 
exterminate the ancient faith we may all have some idea, 
more or less definite. But it is only when we see them 
exemplified in individual cases, as recorded in the 
biographies of the sufferers or in the annals of the time, 
that we realize the true nature of the persecution which 
the Catholics of England had to endure on account of 
their religion: its bitterness, its brutality, its pitiless 
persistency, extending as it did to persons of both sexes 
of every rank and condition in life, young and old, rich 
and poor, the meanest equally with the noblest in the 
realm. 

Many of the following particulars (supplemented from 
other sources) are taken from tVie Life of Mat^ "W a-i^^ 
which forms two volumes oi tYie *^ C^joflkiXeiVj '^'^^^^ 
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published by Burns and Oates. Mary Ward was a member 
of one of the great Yorkshire families, of ancient lineage, 
and allied to many of the historic nobles of the land. 
Her history is extremely interesting, not only on account of 
her wonderful Strength and energy of character, and the 
zeal she displayed in sustaining ^the faith and exciting 
the fervour of her oppressed and disheartened compatriots 
especially by devotmg herself to the education and training 
of girls of English parentage, whether for social or religious 
life ; but from the fact of her having been among the first 
to form, not without much obloquy and opposition, an 
active association of women, unenclosed, which in her 
day was a novelty, and indeed, it may be said, an 
anomaly, in the Church. The institute took its rise in 
Flanders, and its members were known as the English 
Virgins ; but of this I am not concerned to speak. I shall 
confine myself to a, brief account of the penal enactments 
alluded to in her Life, and to the instances which she 
incidentally gives of the sufferings which some of her 
nearest relatives and friends underwent, simply because 
they refused to conform to the new religion which Henry 
VIII. and his daughter Elizabeth set up, and which they 
sought to maintain by laws of savage cruelty — laws 
which James I. determined to enforce with even greater 
rigour, in spite of the promises he had expressly made to 
his Catholic subjects on his accession to the throne of 
England. Viscount Montague, who, in 1604, stood up 
bravely in the House of Lords to oppose these persecuting 
enactments, was sent to prison for his speech. 

For half a century the Catholics of England had been 
groaning under a tyranny to which the only parallel is to 
be found in the horrible treatment to which the early 
Christians were exposed under the heathen Emperors of 
Rome. The persecuting statutes had gone on increasing 
in severity, until the domestic misery they entailed was 
aggravated to a degree which no words can adequately 
describe. Some of the Catholic gentry, in despair of any 
mitigation of th^ir sufferings, had gone to live abroad ; 
but this mode of deliverance ^as not in the power of the 
far larger number even of the mote op\3\en\. ^\xiQVi^>5icv^\sv» 
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To these, therefore, nothing was left but the hard choice 
of violating their conscience by conforming to the laws, 
or incurring the loss of their whole property, imprisonment 
for life, or death : and, for what were esteemed minor 
offences, confinement for shorter periods and heavy fines, 
the frequent infliction of which reduced many to absolute 
beggary. Priests had no alternative. Death was the 
punishment assigned to them by law, although, as a 
matter of policy, this was in certain instances changed 
into imprisonment or banishment, while those who shel- 
tered and assisted them were treated as felons : in other 
words, doomed to lifelong imprisonment or death. And 
what a death ! In the Middlesex County Records ^ vol. i., 
under September 18, 30th Elizabeth, we read the follow- 
ing decree respecting one William Hartley, a priest : 
** That he be drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution, 
and their be hung by the neck, whilst still alive be laid 
upon the ground, his members be amputated, his entrails 
be drawn out of his belly, he being still alive,, and be 
burned, his head be cut off, and his body divided into four 
parts, and his head and quarters be placed where the 
Lady the Queen has been pleased to appoint."'-' 

* In the record William Hartley is described as a " traitor," 
inasmuch as he had been "ordained a priest in parts beyond the sea 
by authority from the See of Rome, in contempt of the said Queen's 
crown and dignity, and also against the form of the statutes in this 
case published and provided." In fact, he was put to death simply 
and solely for being a priest and saying Mass. On this subject the 
historian Hallam, who cannot be suspected of unduly favouring 
Catholics, makes these just remarks: "Treason, by the law » of 
England and according to the common use of language, is the crime 
of rebellion or. conspiracy against the Government. If a statute is 
made by which the celebration of certain religious rites is subjected 
to the same penalties as rebellion, or conspiracy, would any man 
free from prejudice, and not designing to impose upon the uninformed, 
speak of persons convicted on such a statute as guilty of treason, 
without expressing in what sense he uses the words ? . . . A man 
is punished for religion, when he incurs a penalty for its profession 
or exercise to which he was not liable on any other account. This 
is applicable to the great majority of capital convictions on this score 
under Elizabeth," and, it may be added, under James I. also. 
" The persons convicted could not be traitors m a.iv^ \a.vt^KW5».^S."^^ 
word, because they were not cbargeabVe vj\\Ja. ^Xi>j^CKea% \f^<2J^^ 
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Such was the punishment awarded to the priests and 
professors of the old religion. In 1596 and the two 
following years, the storm raged fiercely around York. 
Not only were the prisons crowded with recusants (as 
those were called who refused to acknowledge the Queen's 
spiritual supremacy), but eleven persons were executed 
for the faith, three being priests and eight laymen, both 
gentlemen and others. Two women, Anne Tesh and 
Bridget Maskew, were condemned to be burned ** for 
persuading a minister to be a Catholic ;" and, though 
reprieved, were left in prison until the accession of James 
I. Beside many others, Ralph Grimston, a connection of 
Mary Ward's, was condemned as a felon for assisting a 
priest, a native of Ripon, who was executed in 1598. 
Mary's father had to break up his household and leave 
the neighbourhood. 

In the month of October, 1605^ just before the discovery 
of the plot, two priests and a layman had suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law. They were executed together 
with sixteen thieves and eight other malefactors ; and 
their heads were placed on London Bridge. Luisa de 
Caryajal, a Spanish lady of noble birth, who had come 
to England in the May of this same year with the heroic 
intention of succouring the persecuted Catholics even at 
the risk of martyrdom, and who became acquainted with 
Mary Ward during one of the frequent visits which the 
latter made to this country, writes ; ** We can hardly go 
out to walk without seeing the heads and limbs of some 
of our dear and holy ones stuck up on the gates that 
divide the streets, and the birds of the air perching upon 
them ; which makes me think of the verse in the Psalms, 
*They have given the dead bodies of Thy servants to be 
meat for the fowls of the air, the flesh of Thy saints to 
the beasts of the earth.' "* 

It was death to reconcile any one to the Catholic 
Church. To hear Mass, receive the Sacraments,*educate 
children as Catholics, even to wear or possess rosaries, 

deDommsLitd. treason" (Constitutional History chap, iii n. pp. 164 
Z63, edit. 1850). 
* Life 0/ Luisa de Curvajal, by Ijady G.¥\x\\«cVotx, v- ^a^. 
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crosses, an Agnus Dei, and such like things blessed by 
the Pope, was punishable with loss of property or per- 
petual imprisonment; sometimes with both. In these 
same Middlesex County Records, December 8, 20th Eliza- 
beth, we read of a certain Elinore Brome, wife of Sir 
Christopher Brome, late of Islington, having received 
from her sister. Lady Pawlett, a certain token called an 
Agnus Dei, brought into this kingdom of England from 
the See of Rome, with the intention of using the said token, 
and that she actually wore it about her neck — showing 
that she must have been searched in order to its discovery. 
She was convicted of felony, and was awarded the penalty 
of the statute. But, oppressive and sanguinary as were 
these Jaws, the King and his counsellors were not 
satisfied; and in 1604 ^ proclamation had been issued 
admonishing all magistrates and judges to be more rigor- 
ous in enforcing them : courts were held every six weeks 
whereat recusants were presented and condemned ; houses 
were broken into at night under the pretence of searching 
for ecclesiastics.* The life of a Catholic who was faithful 
to his conscience was one of daily and constant alarm 
and solicitude. He was at the mercy of every ill-wisher 
or designing person ; a discontented tenant, an evil-dis- 
posed servant, had him in their power ; he was liable to 
be incessantly watched, and at any moment hurried off 
before the tribunals and condemned to heavy fines, im- 
prisonment — ^well if it were not to death — on the most 
insufBcient testimony. 

But there were other cleverly contrived engines of 
oppression, which in themselves utterly destroyed the 
peace and well-being of the Catholic family, either rich 
or poor, one of which was a powerful aid in rooting up 
the Catholic religion and turning England into a 
Protestant country. This was the law which enforced 
attendance, baptism, and communion in Protestant 
churches. The penalty for disobedience was at first i2d. 
for each Sunday, but, as this was found ineffectual, in 
1586 it was increased to ;^2o a month. Afterwards men 

• Lingard, History of England. \o\. Vx.. Oaa^^.K. 
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were made to pay ;^io extra for their Catholic wives, 
and the same for their children ; ;^io also for their 
servants, thirteen months being reckoned in the year. 
James, indeed, at the end of the first year of his reign, 
exacted payment in full of all the fines incurred since his 
accession. Those who were unable to pay were deprived 
of two thirds of their goods ; and under this statute the 
poor suffered terribly. Many went to prison rather than 
pay. It was a fine opportunity for the pursuivants and 
their underlings to gratify both their cruelty and their 
cupidity. We read of ** coverlets and blankets taken 
from the beds" in 4he cottages — nay, the very beds them- 
selves, and other furniture, even ** the cloth which had 
been spun to clothe the children for winter." Sontetimes 
all their goods were seized, the cow driven away, and the 
owners forced to go begging. On one occasion — I am 
still quoting the Life of Mary Ward — the vestry of a 
Protestant church was almost filled with pots, pans, 
pewter, and household stuff which had been carried off. 
On another, the milk on the fire, begged by a starving 
man in a cottage all but stripped, was poured away and 
the pan taken. These are but instances out of thou- 
sands such. How deep the faith still lay (adds the 
writer) in the hearts of the English poor may be seen 
by their simple but brave answers before their judges. 
Thus, in depositions taken at York in 1576, a tailor's 
wife ** sayeth she cometh not to the church because there 
is neither altar nor sacrifice ; " a locksmith, " because it is 
not the Catholic Church, for there is neither priest, altar, 
nor sacraments ; " his wife, that " her conscience will not 
serve her, because there is not the Sacrament hung up, 
nor other things as hath been aforetime."* How large 
were the numbers of sufferers among the poor and lower 
classes is shown by the fact that, in a list of recusants 
refusing to go to church in 1605, out of just 2,000 named 
only 50 are of the rank of gentlemen. " In the county 
and city of York alone there were indicted in this sama 
year i ,000 recusants ; in Lancashire, 600 ; in the western 

* /Recusant Papers, under the dale m l\veP\x\)\vi'^^c.ox^Ci^t^. 
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counties of Devon, Dorset, Cornwall, Somerset, Wilts, 
and Hants, 924 ; in six other counties, 700 ; in seven 
others, 923; in eight others, 1,865; in five others 114; 
making together — and we have not enumerated all the 
counties of England, because we have not the statistics 
of all — the extraordinary total of 6,126. Can it be 
matter of wonder that, under the pressure of so severe 
and so universal a persecution, some among the proscrib- 
ed should have had recourse to the most desperate 
remedies, even remedies involving the commission - of 
great and grievous crimes V"^' 

** The recusants in the middle classes of life were 
ground to the dust by the repeated forfeiture of all 
their personal estates, with two-thirds of their lan.ds 
and leases. These penalties were exacted with such 
rigour by the Bishops of Hereford and Llandaff, that 
in the county of Hereford alone 409 families suddenly 
found themselves reduced to a state of beggary. It 
required but little additional provocation to goad men 
in such extremity to acts of violence. To reduce the" 
higher ranks to an equality with their more indigent 
brethren, the Bishops received orders, at the suggestion 
of the Chancellor, to excommunicate the opulent or more 
zealous Catholics within their dioceses, to certify the 
names into the Chancery, and to sue for writs, by which 
the delinquents would become liable to imprisonment 
and outlawry, incapable of recovering debts, or rents, or 
damages for injuries, of making sales or purchases, or of 
conveying their estates by deed or will. To add to their 
terrors, a report was spread that in the next Parliament 
measures would be adopted to ensure'the total extirpa- 
tion of the ancient faith ; and the report seemed to be 
confirmed by the injurious epithets which the King in 
his daily conversation bestowed on the Catholics, by the 
menacing directions of the Chancellor in the Star- 
chamber, and by the hostile language of the Bishop 

* Clifton Tracts, n. 50, p. 12; to which the reader is referred for 
fuller details of the persecution and of the causes which led to the 
Plot. He will there find the whole maXlfci cXeaxVj ^tA y^^xoss^^^ 
treated within the compass of a few page^. 
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of London in his sermon at St. Paul's Cross."'-' The 
State-bishops, it may be observed, were always foremost 
in the work of persecution. 

Another ingenious plan King James devised for 
mulcting his Catholic subjects, which added jnsult to 
injury. In the year 1605, the very year of the Plot, but 
prior to its discovery, he began farming them out to his 
Scotch favourites, as greedy as they were needy. That 
is to say, making use of a power which had been given 
him, of refusing the £20 a month for recusancy and 
taking two-thirds of the whole property instead, he 
allowed these hungry dependants of his to choose for 
themselves a number of wealthy Catholics, and exact 
from them all the penalties to which they had become 
liable, or oblige them to make these Scotchmen an 
annuity for life in lieu of the immediate payment of the 
full sums which were due to the royal exchequer. Lists 
of the sufferers are still extant, as well as of the King's 
grasping followers to whom liberty was given ** to make 
profit " of them. Among the former are the names of 
many well-known Catholic families, who have remained 
faithful to the cause of God and His church. 

The value of the money being much greater than it is 
now,t few incomes would bear the penalty, the price 
of which the richer Catholics were to buy peace of 
conscience ; and thus many of them were completely 
ruined. This was the case with Sir Ralph Babthorpe, 
whose daughter Barbara was the friend of Mary Ward's 
girlhood, and afterwards one of the first associates of her 
institute. Indeed, his house had been the shelter and 
chosen home of h%r youth. The Babthorpe family had 
become the objects of bitter persecution. In 1592 Grace 
Babthorpe, Sir Ralph's wife, had been sent to prison, 
after being exahiined before the Earl of Huntingdon, who 
was President of the North from 1572 to 1599. He first 
questioned her in private, and asked her When she had 
gone to the Protestant service ? She answered him, 

* Lingard, History of England, vol. ix., chap. i. 
f Dr. Jessopp says, " roughly teiv iVmes" ^ue Generatton of a 
J^or/olk House, pp. 203, 305, 316V 
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** Never." He then demanded how many Masses she 
had heard ? So many, she replied, that she could not 
reckon them. At this he began to stamp, and the next 
day had her brought up before the whole Council-table 
at York, where himself and the Archbishop presided. 
She was committed to prison, and remained there two 
years. Matthews, the Protestant Archbishop, was 
especially hostile to Sir Ralph, and had caused his 
children to be baptized by a Protestant minister, though 
they had already been baptized by a Catholic priest. 
Citations, couched in the most odious terms, were issued 
against him monthly, or were publicly read in Protestant 
churches. After levying exorbitant fines upon him, the 
Archbishop, at length, by virtue of the statutes enacted 
by James I., siezed on two-thirds of his estate ; and, the 
one-third remaining being soon exhausted by further 
fines, he left the country and went to live at Louvain on 
the poor remnants of his fortune. Sir Ralph had been 
a man ofvery large property, possessing several mansions 
and a numerous body of retainers. It is said of him 
that he was ** so well beloved for his bountiful and good 
disposition that he had not so much as one enemy ;" but 
his fidelity to the faith reduced him to utter poverty, 
and he died with scarcely a servant to attend him in his 
old age. 

But there was another intolerable outrage, to which I 
have as yet only incidentally alluded. In these evil 
days the home of a Catholic Englishman was certainly 
not his castle. At any hour oi the day or night, his 
house might be suddenly invaded by a magistrate at the 
head of an armed mob, or still worse, by pursuivants 
with a gang of attendants, notorious for being a most 
degraded, mercenary, unscrupulous, and cruel set of men, 
many of them apostates from the faith who made a 
living by such means. The doors would be burst open, 
and the pursuivants would run up the stairs and into the 
chambers with drawn swords, "enough" (to use the 
words of a contemporary) ** to drive the weaker sort of 
women and children out of their wits," IndftAd^ Max>^ 
Ward relates how on St. Luke's da^, i^i-^^^^^ ^wssic^j^^^ 
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broke into the house of her friend, Luisa de Carvajal, 
and found the lady praying with her companion, one 
of whom lay dangerously ill of small-pox, and another 
was nursing her. Within twenty-four hours the sick lady 
died of fright, deprived (she adds) of all the holy 
sacraments of the Church. These men, invested as they 
were with the authority of the law, would ransack every 
room, and search and interrogate every person at their 
will ; turning men, women, and children out of their 
beds, if it were night, imder the plea that superstitious 
objects might be hidden there : the tapestry would be 
torn down, the walls pierced, the flooring torn up, locks 
forced, closets, drawers, cofliers rifled. Remonstrances 
only made them more insolent. They recklessly wasted 
and destroyed whatever was in their way, and finally 
would carry off private letters, plate, and anything 
valuable they found, besides whatever else they fancied, 
even beds, tables, clothes, chests, trunks, and especially 
money. ** If they find the master of the house, they 
thrust the infamous oath of supremacy upon him ; and 
if he refuses to take it, they carry him off to the nearest 
gaol, there in poverty and chains, in darkness and 
squalor, in hunger and nakedness, to drag out his life or 
die. The times of Elizabeth " (concludes the writer), 
** although most cruel, were the mildest and happiest in 
comparison with those of James I."'^' " Not only in" the 
shires and provinces" (writes another), ** but in London 
itself, and under the eyes of the Court, the violence and 
insolency of continual searches grew to be intolerable ; 
no night passing, commonly, but that soldiers and 
catchpoles broke into quiet men's houses when they were 
asleep, and not only carried their persons into prisons at 
their pleasure imless they would bribe excessively, but 
whatsoever liked them best."f 

Sometimes these inroads were directed against single 
houses or individuals ; at other times they were sudden 
organized attacks upon all the Catholics throughout 

* Stonyhurst Manuscripts, Anglia^ vol. m. ti. i^. lo^, 
A Parson^, /iw/^wr«/ 0/ a Catholic EnglUliwan,^. ^V 
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whole districts, and that on the slightest pretexts. Thus 
the Protestant Bishop of Hereford — and the Protestant 
Bishops, to their shame be it recorded, were among the 
fiercest persecutors — ^writes to Cecil, James's Minister, in 
June, 1605 : "On Wednesday last, at evening. Sir James 
Scudamore and other justices of the peace, with such aid 
as I could give them, went imto the Darren and other 
places adjoining to make search and apprehend Jesuits 
and priests . . . and did make diligent search all that 
night and day following, from village to village, from house 
to house, about thirty miles compass, near the confines 
of 'Monmouthshire, where they found altars, images,books 
of superstition, relics of idolatry, but left all desolate of 
men and women. Except here and there an aged woman 
or a child, all were fled into Wales, and but one man 
apprehended ; all that circuit of rude barbarous people 
carried headlong into these desperate courses by priests 
(whereof there is great store) and principal gentlemen, 
lords of towns and manors there. They are all fled into 
woods, and there they will lurk until the assizes be. past." 
Such is the language which this false prelate uses towards 
the adherents of the old religion, and the manner in which 
he hounds on the pursuivants to their destruction. Father 
Holtby, speaking of a similar hunt in search of CathoUcs 
all over Yorkshire and other neighbouring counties on 
February i, 1593, relates how all the justices of the peace 
&nd others in authority, together with a host of Protestant 
ministers, entered the houses of the Catholics in so great 
numbers that it was hard to say how many were abroad 
that night in searching. " There came," he says, ** to 
some houses above a hundred or seven score persons to 
search. Myself and my brother John escaped very nar- 
rowly. They got beads and books in divers places, and 
many were forced to forsake their homes to escape the 
danger ; yet did they also seek the grounds and woods in 
many places. A few laymen were taken, and one only 
priest."-^' " This hunting for Catholics" (aptly observes 
the biographer of Mary Ward) "might be the description 

• Father Holtby *s Narrative, given by ¥^XYiw^otrys\.^\s5>&T'tQ>iyiV.t\ 
o/our Catholic Forefather s, vol. iu. p. 16^. 
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of an unsuccessful hatttie for game when the country 
assembles for sport, and little results except the destruc- 
tion of a few hares and pheasants. It was a continually 
renewed excitement, especially for the idle and ill-disposed 
portion of the population, of which the poor unoffending 
Catholic was the victim. To him the consequences were 
not trifling." The closest retirement, the most obscure 
position, did not suffice to protect him, and whichever way 
he looked there seemed no earthly hope. ** Catholics " 
(writes Dona Luisa, p. 225) ** never have a moment of 
peace and security, or hear a noise at the door without a 
beating of the heart, especially if they have a priest 
residing with them.* Numbers of people answer me 
when I speak to them of religion, * We have not the least 
doubt that the Catholic religion is the true one, but how 
is it possible to exist in such continual fear and trembl- 
ing ; not to be able, whether in bed or at meals, in the 
house or out of it, to enjoy the least 'tranquillity ? ' And 
thus, driven to despair, they risk, or rather forfeit, their 
hopes of salvation.*' 

In the Life of Mary Ward we have instances of the 
manner in which some of her own relatives were treated 
by the pursuivants. Thus, in 1586, or 1587, the Lord 
President Huntingdon went at night to the house of 
Mrs. Ardington, of Harewell, together with certain "bad 
companions of his household." Entering the room in 
which Dame Isabel Whitehead, a nun of the Benedic- 
tine Priory of Arthington — dissolved in 1540, and granted 
to Archbishop Cranmer for his youngest son — lay sick 
in bed, they stood over her with their naked swords and 
rapiers, and threatened to kill her unless she would 
tell them where David Ingleby and Mr. Winsour, Mrs. 

* Many an old English mansion has enclosed within the thickness 

of its walls a low and narrow cell, which was once the hiding-place 

of some devoted priest, who carried his life in his hands, liable at 

any moment to be seized and hurried away to torture and to death ; 

and many a thrilling story of sudden arrest or hairbreadth escape is 

to be found in Challouer's Missionary Priests, or in that marvel of 

labour and industry, Jesuit Records^ collected from the archives 

of the Society and the aqnals of out o\d CaXYyc\\ci'axoaJos»,b^ Henry 

^ I^oJey, SJ., in 8 vols., demy 8vo, oi 700 ^a^^es cacfe.. 
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Ardington's brother and son-in-law, were. They then 
searched, rifled, turned and tossed all things upside down, 
but found nothing to their purpose, except some doublets, 
hose, and silk and guernsey stockings, belonging to a 
gentleman, which they forthwith appropriated. After 
staying some days in the house, and living at free quarters, 
they carried off Mrs. Ardington, together with. the sick 
nun and other women, and committed them close pris- 
oners in York and other places. 

Imprisonment in those days was a very different 
matter from what it is now. The condition of the prisons 
was horrible ; numbers of Catholics died in them, some 
after a year or more, others lingering for periods of 
eight, ten, twelve, even twenty years, and finally sinking 
under their sufferings. It was not only the dungeons of 
the Tower, or the lower wards of the Gatehouse, Counter, 
Clink, and other London prisons, where criminals were 
thrust into a hole, with only straw for their bed, and no 
other light but a candle, and where the inmates died 
from the filth and infection, although they paid for 
ordinary lodging : the gaols in the country were as bad 
or even worse. We read of "filthy poisons full of 
vermin," and of " women remaining twenty weeks in a 
prison where they could not see at noonday to eat their 
meat without a candle, their beds loathsome with filth. 
In York Castle the prisoners became grievously diseased 
through the infectious air." The low Kidcote, Ouse- 
bridge, to which Mrs. Dorothy Vavasour, a lady of high 
family, was removed "after living virtuously many years 
in prison," is described as a " strait and pestilential 
place, where she and many others fell sick, and con- 
tracted such diseases as never left them until their dying 
day."* Out of fifty-eight persons who were incarcerated 
at York in the time of Archbishop Matthews, for refus- 
ing the " oath of allegiance,"t forty died in prison. 

* " Notes by a prisoner in Ousebridge." quoted in the Life of 
Mary Ward, vol. i. p. 82. 

t This oath, which was formulated by James I., in 1606, with 
the object of catching Catholics in its toils, and which, in fact, was 
the occasion of much dissension and prevaricalvon 'scRvots.^ *Cgiss;s^. 
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A few extracts from the personal narratives of the 
sufferers will help us to realize the unspeakable horrors 
of these hells upon earth. 

Richard Fulwood, who was servant to Father John 
Gerard, and helped him in effecting his wonderful 
escape from the Tower in 1597, writing to his master 
from the prison of Bridewell, in Holy Week, 1594, says 
that ** he had hardly enough black bread to keep him 
from starving. His abode was a narrow, strongly-built 
cell, in which there was no bed, so that he had to sleep 
sitting on the window-sill, and was months without taking 
off his clothes. There was a little straw in the place, 
but it was so trodden down and swarming with vermin 
that he could not lie upon it. Besides all this, he was 
awaiting an examination by torture.'*'^' Father Gerard 
himself, speaking of the prison called the Counter, says, 
" I was thrust through a little narrow door into a cell 
under the roof, where there was nothing but a bed, and 
no room to stand upright, except just where the bed was. 
There was one window, open day and night, through 
which the foul air entered, and the rain fell on to my 
bed. The room door was so low that I had to enter, 
not on my feet, but on my knees, and even then I was 
forced to stoop. However, I reckoned this rather an 
advantage, inasmuch as it helped to keep out the strong 
and pestilential stench that came from the common place 
close to my door that was used by the prisoners in that 
part of the gaol. I was often kept awake by the bad 
smell, to say nothing of the injury to my health." Again, 
Father William Weston, describing his sufferings in 
Wisbeach Castle> says that ** the terrible stench of the 
prison exceeded all its other miseries, and that he was 
so suffocated by its pestilential vapours that his natural 
feelings inclined him to wish for death. He could get 
no sleep unless his body, worn out by weakness, sank 
prostrate on the ground ; and that, were he to reckon 

was pressed upon all, men and women, above the age of eighteen. 
It was condemned by the Holy See, " as containing matters contrary 
to faith and sa/vation." 

* Jesuit Records, vol. i. p. 4^4. 
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the time, he did not get more than ten hours' repose out 
of the fifty nights he spent there. He had only such 
wretched light as a narrow little window, like the loop- 
hole of a tower, afforded him ; so that he esteemed it a 
blessing that he was not deprived of both sight and mind, 
although, as it was, his strength and head were so ex- 
hausted that he was unable either to write or read four 
lines consecutively. This castle was half in ruins, and 
had for a long time been abandoned and forgotten till it 
occurred to the ministers of Elizabeth to prepare it as a 
fitting place to despatch their victims by a lingering 
death in its pestilential atmosphere " — for it was situated 
in a fetid marshy place — ** and so save themselves the 
odium entailed by the crying injustice of so many public 
executions.***^' And these, be it remembered, were holy 
servants of God, beloved and venerated for their piety 
and virtues, who, in the face of torments and death, were 
labouring for the salvation of souls ; men, too, who, as 
Dr. Jessopp has said of Father Henry Walpole, executed 
at York, April 17, 1595, were "gentlemen of birth and 
fortune, men of exceptionally high culture, and of great 
intellectual gifts,** who had sacrificed everything that 
the world most prizes in the interests of Divine 

truth, t 

Further, the inmates of these loathsome prisons were 
dependent on the charity of the faithful for their food and 
sustenance ; and even thus they were at the mercy of 
rapacious gaolors, who enriched themselves by starving 
their prisoners. More than this : in Wisbeach Castle 
they were chargeable with the diet and other necessaries 
of the Protestant minister appointed as chaplain to the 

* Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 178, 180, 593. 

f " Letters of Henry Walpole," quoted in Jesuit Records, vol. ii. 
p. 270. Dr. Jessopp subsequently wrote the history of Father 
Walpole in the volume already alluded to. As a Protestant, he 
could not be expected to appreciate at their true value the 
exalted aims of a "missionary priest ;" but his work is remarkable 
for its minute and accurate research, its fearless honesty of purpose, 
its generous sympathy with the persecuted and detestation ot the 
cruelties to which they were subjected. Falhet W^-V^CkVi. ^-^a^ 
repeatedly tortured before his martytdoicv. 
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gaol, whose preaching they were required to -attend, at 
least, twice in the week ; if they refused, they were to be 
fined at the pleasure of the Bishop of Ely.* An instance 
is recorded of a gaoler, in whose breast pity was not 
utterly extinct, going to Aylmer, Bishop of London, and 
representing to him the extreme hunger and starvation 
from which his prisoners were suffering. He was angrily 
answered, ** It is enough to feed them with bread and 
water." ** Yes," said the gaoler, ^ but who will pay me 
for the bread ? the water I will give with pleasure on my 
own account, but not a scrap of bread." To which this 
pious and charitable prelate, in a still greater rage, 
replied, " Get away ! what do I care ? Let the Papists 
eat their own excrements if they will."+ These are the 
Right Reverend Fathers in God who were forced upon 
the English people in place of the true Shepherds and 
Bishops of their- souls ; these are the men whom a newly- 
risen party in the Establishment would fain persuade us 
to recognise as the successors and representatives of the 
hierarchy of the old English Church — which certainly 
they themselves never affected to be, any more than the 
** ministers " under them pretended to be Mass-saying 
priests, commissioned to offer the Adorable Sacrifice : 
on the contrary, having thrown down the altars through- 
out the land, they blasphemously denounced and derided 
it as a Popish and idolatrous rite. 

If the bare recital of these brutalities is enough to 
make one's blood boil with indignation, what must have 
been the feelings of high-spirited Englishmen, when 
they saw their dearest relatives — their mothers and 
wives, sisters and daughters — refined and cultured 
women, delivered into the hands of men so coarse and 
cruel, and consigned, it might be for years, to such dens 
of filth and misery ? Mary Ward relates that her* 
grandmother, while yet a young woman, had suffered 
imprisonment for the space of fourteen years together ; 
and once, because in her examinations before the Lord 
President she had spoken in exaltation of the Catholic 

* Jesuits in Conflict, p. 68. \ Jesuit Records, nqV*\\.^.^^V 
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religion and contempt of heresy, she was thrust into a 
common prison or dungeon amongst thieves and other 
malefactors. On her entrance, the criminals there 
confined, judging that she had been committed for theft 
or murder (for such were all that came into that cave) 
told her she must contribute sixpence, as was the 
custom, to the common purse, or else she should not eat 
of their common meat, which was what good people of 
charity would give : all sorts of meats put together and 
so given in at the prison door. To this her grand- 
mother willingly consented, and gave her sixpence. 
However, she stayed not long in this horrible pit, as, the 
matter being much spoken of, her kindred were able to 
procure her removal to the Castle prison, where she was 
before.* 

This same Lord President imprisoned all the gentle- 
women he could lay hold of — many of them more or 
less nearly related to Mary Ward — some in one castle, 
some in another, and locked them up apart in several 
wide chambers, so that they could not see or speak with 
each other, nor have any maid to wait upon them save 
such as was deputed for them by their gaolers. It 
would take long to tell what shifts they were put to, and 
what miseries they endured. In York prison there were 
at one time no fewer than fifty prisoners, of whom 
almost thirty were condemned to lose all their temporal 
goods and be incarcerated for life, for refusing the oath 
of allegiance, and also to death. Their necessities were 
often so great, living all in common at a common table 
of that which in charity was sent them, that they had 
no more for everyone than was according to the rate of 
a penny a day.t 

Susanna Rookwood, daughter of Edward Rookwood, 
of Euston Hall, in Suffolk — whom Queen Elizabeth, 
when she visited him, caused to be committed to the 
town prison at Norwich for recusancy, where he remain- 
ed for more than twenty yeajrs — was five times in prison 

* Life of Mary Ward, vol. i. pp. 12, 13: 

t F. Pollard's Recollections of tfce YorftsKite Mx^^xotv^^ o^'cNs^ Ssc 
the Life 0/ Mary Ward. 
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for her religion. Being one of Mary Ward's associates, 
she encouraged and refreshed the other prisoners both 
by spiritual and temporal means. At last she was 
thrown into a horrible dungeon, or rather hole, where 
she had to defend and preserve herself with a stick from 
the mice, rats, and other vermin which infested it. Here 
she was kept for a considerable time, but was at last 
set free, and, nothing discouraged by her sufferings, 
continued her pious labours for many years. 

Mary Ward herself was cast into prison more than 
once. Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was a 
fanatical persecutor of the Catholics, issued a. mandate 
for her apprehension, and, in order that she might not 
escape, published a precise description of her person. 
This was in 1617, and, yielding to the urgent entreaties 
of her friends, she left the country for a while, but 
returned the following year. This year, 161 8- 19, was 
one of great activity m England against the professors 
of the old religi&n, and both sexes had to bear the brunt 
of the conflict. The firm and faithful persistence of the 
women in Catholic families had drawn down upon them 
the especial animosity of the persecutors, and became a 
new source of enriching the ever needy Sovereign and 
his grasping courtiers. It was a year of heavy fines and 
exactions. All conforming husbands, that is, all who 
went occasionally to the Protestant church, were fined 
;^22o a year — worth near upon ;^2,ooo now — "till 
such time as they could persuade their wives to abjure 
their faith," and the wife had to go to prison if the 
husband did not pay. Mary Ward and her companions 
had made themselves particularly obnoxious by their 
labours and successes in reclaiming many to the faith, 
and were counted worthy of being strictly watched and 
hunted after ; and here I may relate an instance of Mary's 
courage — I might even say audacity — which has a spice 
of humour in it. Learning that Abbot had a great 
curiosity to see her, she resolved to gratify it, in the 
hopes of softening his heart towards Catholics ; attiring 
herself, accordingly, as a lady oi qyiaAitY (Which in fact 
she was), she repaired, witVi som^ oi >ckfct ^s»^^YaX&% 
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similarly dressed, to his palace at Lambeth, but, not 
finding his Grace at home, she — did not leave her card, 
as she might have done in these our days, but — ^with a 
diamond, wrote her name on a glass window in the hall. 

The Archbishop ungraciously responded by issuing 
stricter orders to his myrmidons, who at length succeed- 
ed in capturing her, owing to th^ vessel in which she was 
embarked being turned back by a contrary wind. The 
prison to which she was taken was probably that of the 
Gatehouse at Westminster, as the warrants for her arrest 
had been sent out by Abbot. Women had been hanged 
during the persecution for less offences than that of 
Mary, and many there were who had died in prison, or 
were even then lingering in the miseries of a long 
captivity. Sentence of death was, in fact, passed upon 
her, almost without trial or the evidence of witnesses, as 
was frequently the case. But, after lying sometime in 
durance vile, she regained her liberty with the help of a 
golden key ; a heavy price being offered by her friends 
and accepted by her gaolers, including his Grace of 
Canterbury. 

Mention has been made of torture, a practice in 
respect to Catholics which certain Protestants have 
had the hardihood to deny, but of which there cannot 
remain the smallest doubt.* I might cite the notorious 
case of • Father Gerard, who was put to the rack 
in the Tower three times, being " thrice hanged up 
by the hands, every time until he was almost dead, 
und that in one day twice ; "+ but I will give other 
examples, which I have lighted upon in the early 
volumes of Brother Foley's work. On December 
10, 1580, "the blessed martyr, Father Cottam, under- 
went the torture called by the name of the * Scavenger's 
Daughter ' for the space of upwards of one hour, 
which caused him to bleed profusely from the 
nostrils. This terrible engine of torture was of very 
common use in the Tower. It was a broad iron 

* Hallam, Constitutional History, chap. iii. pp, 140 — 142, edit, 
1850. 
t Morris, Life of Father John GeYavd, cY\a.p. -m.. 
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hoop, consisting of two parts fastened to each other 
by a hinge. The sufferer was made to kneel on 
the pavement, and to contract himself into as small 
a compass as he could. Then the executioner, 
kneeUng on his shoulders and having introduced the 
hoop under his legs, compressed the victim close 
together until he was able to fasten the extremities 
of the hoop over the small of the back. The time 
allotted to this kind of torture was one hour and a half, 
during which it commonly happened that, from excess 
of compression, the blood started from the nostrils, 
sometimes from the extremities .of the hands and 
feet." On May i8, 1582, Father Cottam, in con- 
junction with three other priests, was executed at 
Tyburn under circumstances of peculiar cruelty and 
horror. 

We left Father Gerard's servant, Richard Fulwood, 
" awaiting examination by torture." It was not long 
delayed. He suffered together with one called Little 
John, who had been taken to the Tower at the same 
time as Father Gerard himself. Unable either by 
cokxing or bribing to draw anything from them that 
could compromise others, the persecutors had recourse 
to threats and then to force. " They wpre both 
hung up for three hours together, having their arms 
fixed into iron rings and their bodies hanging in 
the air ; a torture which causes frightful pain and 
intolerable extension of the sinews. It was all to 
no purpose ; no disclosure could be wrested from them 
that was hurtful to others." This was in 1594 ; and 
in the same year. Father John Percy being seized 
by some English soldiers at Flushing, "they hung 
him up by the hands, and then tortured him by 
twisting a sail rope about his head. During the 
torture he fixed his mind on the eternity of either 
pain or joy, uttering no cry but * O Eternity ! ' He was 
taken to London in custody and committed to Bridewell, 
where his cell consisted of an entirely unfurnished 
turret. His bed was the brick floor with a little 
straw over it.'' This act of tott.uim% xwa.^ \i^x^^^^^ 
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as a sort of amateur proceeding on the part of some 
brutal soldiers, but not so the following, which took 
place by due course of law. At Bewdley, near 
Worcester, in 1584, a priest named Bennett, together 
with four laymen whom he was suspected of having 
reconciled to the Church, wefe put to the torture 
by order of the Judges, Bromley and Townsend. 
** They were suspended by the arms, with heavy chains 
attached, until they swooned, upon which they were 
let down, and their temples were washed with brandy 
until consciousness returned, when they were again 
hung up; and this was continued for several days. 
About the same time, a priest named Henry Bell, 
seventy years of age, was put to death, together 
with Henry Finch, a layman, for denying that the 
Queen was head of the Church. As Finch was 
the younger and bolder of the two, and openly con- 
temned their prayers and sermons, they dragged 
him, more than once, by the heels and with his head 
knocking against the ground, so that he was all 
covered with blood," to their Protestant preachings; 
after which they hanged and quartered them as 
traitors.* 

Not content, however, with inflicting bodily tortures 
on their victims, these agents of Satan laid snares also 
against their souls. Brother Foley mentions three 
instances in which women of impure life were introduced 
into the cells of the prisoners in the hope of enticing 
them to sin, so as to have occasion of fresh charges 
against them ; one being an aged prelate of Mary's 
reign. Dr. Watson, Bishop of Lincoln, who had been 
long incarcerated and cruelly tortured. t 

But enough of these ghastly details. I have given 
them simply in order to exhibit the terrible nature of 
the persecution to which the Catholics of England were 

* Jesuit Records, vol. i. pp. 495, 523, 636, 637 ; vol. ii. pp. 159, 
1706. Father Bennett, "after an apostolical life of labour and 
suffering, died in London, a martyr of charity in attending the 
plague-stricken, at the age of seventy-Eve, \tv VVifc '^^ax 'v^'^r 

i" Jesuit Records, vol. ii. p. 162. 
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subjected on account of their fidelity to their religion, 
and the state of intolerable wretchedness to which they 
were reduced prior to the Gunpowder Plot, which, but 
for these infamous atrocities, would never have been 
contrived. 

On this subject I cannot do better than adopt the 
following observations of Lady G. FuUerton, in her Life 
of Luisa dt Carvajal^^ which are as forcible as they are 
just. After speaking of the "horrible persecution, the 
maddening oppression and refinements of cruelty, which 
drove a few men wild with despair to plan the sudden 
destruction of a' King and of a Parliament which were 
heaping upon Catholics the direst sufferings, and 
imperilling the souls of their children by the prohibition 
of Catholic worship and education," this admirable 
writer thus proceeds: **The sight of continual outrages, 
perpetrated under the name of law, worked like madness 
in their minds, and, oblivious of the Divine command 
not to do evil that good may come, they deemed it 
justifiable to use any means, however terrible, to deliver 
their brethren from a King who publicly drank * dam- 
nation to the Papists ' — one whose mother had died on 
the scaffold, consoled and strengthened in her mortal 
agony by the Catholic Faith — and from law-givers who 
placed them and their co-religionists beyond the pale of 
the law,f tortured and slew their priests, seduced their 

♦ Pp. 157. 158. 

t Sir Edward Hoby, a Protestant gentleman then residing in 
London, writes to Sir Thomas Esmonde: "My Lord Salisbury 
showed me a paper in the King's own hand, under the name of his 
Meditations which you would have said was an Act of Parliament, 
the form only wanting : * All recusants, convict, and not communi- 
cating [i.e. not taking the so-called sacrament in the Protestant 
Church] shall stand in the case of excommunicate persons, whereby 
they are clean out of the King's protection, subject to many 
dangers, and, upon any injury offered, not plead in any of the 
King's courts. The King to choose whether he will take /20 a 
month or two parts of their living. All women to be incapable of 
their dowers or jointures.' " Such were the godly " meditations " 
of "that sanctified person" {Dedications of the Protestant Bible) 

James /., which, as we shall see, Yie vjas svjJoaac^'eQX.Vj ^.ble to put 

in execution. 
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children from the Faith, insulted and imprisoned their 
wives, invaded their homes, ruined their fortunes, con- 
fiscated their lands, and trod their rights under foot, and 
that for no other offence than worshipping God as every 
Christian had worshipped God for fifteen hundred years. 
No wonder that, yielding to human passion, they 
conceived the thought of swiftly and suddenly destroying 
the destroyers, forgetting Who has said, * Vengeance is 
Mine, and. I will repay / ' If extenuating circumstances 
can ever -be pleaded for a great crime, the Gunpowder 
Plot may claim the benefit. Who shall dare to say that 
it exceeded the sin of the rulers who provoked it, or that 
the maddened victim does not deserve more mercy than 
the cold-blooded tyrant and ruthless oppressor ? Be that 
as it may, they sinned, and they suffered, and all the 
Catholics of England suffered redoubled persecution 
through their guilty act. Fear made their enemies 
savage. The most sanguinary laws were passed, and 
all the fury of popular passion was let loose against 
them." 

By these new enactments, says Lingard, ** Catholic 
recusants were forbidden, under particular penalties, to 
appear at Court, to dwell within the boundaries, or ten 
miles of the boundaries, of the City of London, or to 
remove on any occasion more than nve miles from their 
homes without a special license under the signatures of 
four neighbouring magistrates. 2. They were made 
incapable of practising in surgery or physic, or in the 
common or civil law ; of acting as judges, clerks, or 
officers in any court or corporation ; of presenting to the 
livings, schools, or hospitals in their gifts ; or of perform- 
ing the offices of administrators, executors, or guardians. 
3. Husbands and wives, unless they had been married 
by a Protestant minister, were made to forfeit every 
benefit to which he or she might otherwise be entitled from 
the property of the other ; unless their children were 
baptized by a Protestant minister within a month after 
the birth, each omission subjected them to a fine of 
;^ioo ; and, if after death they were not buried in a 
Protestant cemetery, their executois ^et^ \v2^^^ \s^ ^^'a^i 
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for each corpse the sum oi £20. 4. Every child sent 
for education beyond the sea was from that moment 
debarred from taking any benefit by devise, descent, or 
gift, until he should return and conform to the Estab- 
lished Church, all such benefit being assigned by law 
to the Protestant next of kin. 5. Every recusant was 
placed in the same situation as if he had been excom- 
municated by name ; his house might be searched, his 
books and furniture having, or thought to have, any 
relation to his worship or religion, might be burned, and 
his horses and arms might be taken from him at any 
time by order of the neighbouring magistrates. 6. All 
the existing penalties for absence from church were con- 
tinued, but with two amendments : it was made optional 
in the King whether he would take the fine of £20 per 
lunar month, or in lieu of it all the personal and 
two- thirds of the real estate ; and every householder, of 
whatever religion, receiving Catholic visitors or keeping 
Catholic servants, was liable to pay for each individual 
£10 per lunar month'. 7. A new oath was devised, all 
who refused to take it being subjected to perpetual 
imprisonment and the forfeiture of their personal 
property and of the rents of their lands during life : or, 
if they were married women, to imprisonment in the 
common gaol, until they should repent of their obstinacy 
and submit to take the oath." This is the oath still 
taken by the Anglican clergy. 
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DOES THE CATHOLIC CHURCH SUPPRESS 
THE SECOND COMMANDMENT ? 



ONE of the charges most commonly made 
against the Catholic Church in Protestant 
countries-— and that not by ignorant persons only^ 
but often by writers who have some reputation 
for candour and learning,— is, that she encour- 
ages amongst her adherents an idolatrous use 
and " worship " of holy images, such as is plainly 
** forbidden in the Second Commandment" ; and 
that, conscious of such image-worship being 
anti-Scriptural, she is guilty of "totally sup- 
pressing " that Commandment in most of her 
popular works of instruction ; and — in order to 
preserve the number of the prohibitions in the 
Decalogue — of "splitting the Tenth into two 
separate commandments." 

Before giving a direct answer to the Protes- 
tant charge that the Catholic Church " suppresses 
the Second Commandment " — ix.y the words "Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image," etc., 
it is necessary to call attention to the following 
facts : — 

I. That in the original Old Testament 
Scriptures there is no mention of the "Ten 
Commandments " at all, but merely of the " Ten 
Words'' delivered to Moses* >, 
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2, That the original Hebrew had no division 
of these " Ten Words," and that many eminent 
Jewish authorities — e,g.^ Jonathan ben Uzziel, 
Maimonides, Aben Ezra, and Moses ben Nach- 
man, — ^retain the combination of what Protestants 
call the First and Second Commandments (and 
so far sanction the Catholic division), but regard 
as the first " Word " the opening declaration : 
— " I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage." 

3. That the reason why Catholics regard the 
Commandment, "Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife," as distinct from that which 
forbids the coveting of his goods, is simply this : 
— ^that as the Commandment against " stealing " 
and that against "coveting one's neighbour's 
goods" distinguish the outward act and the 
inward desire, — so the Commandments against 
" adultery " and " coveting one's neighour's 
wife " distinguish the outward act and the inward 
desire. Protestants themselves surely cannot 
niaintain that the sin of coveting a man's ox or 
ass is similar in kind to the desire of seducing 
his wife ! * 

♦ It is objected that in the Hebrew of Exod. xx. 17, the words 
**Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house" precede the 
prohibition against coveting his wife; but the LXX. version 
places " wife " first, as in Deut. v. 21. The order of several of 
the Commandments,- as dted in St. Mark x. 19; St. Luke xviii. 
20, differs from the Hebrew text. It should be added that in Deut. 
a different word is used in reference to wife (** Thou shalt not desire " 
— ifAalcinod— " thy^ neighbour's wife '*), and in reference ^o the other 
objects ("neither shalt thou covet*'^-^\a\\iW»j^->*^>iXx^ xi^^^^ 
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The Speaker's Commentary^ a standard Pro- 
testant work, — admits (vol. i. p. 337) that the 
Catholic division of the Commandments was form- 
ally advocated by St. Augustine fifteen centuries 
ago, and ^^universally adopted in the Western 
Church until the Reformation; " also that " it is 
still retained by the Lutheran as well as by the 
Romish Church/ ' Archdeacon Paley, the well- 
known Protestant author of a work on the " Evi- 
dences of Christianity y* in a sermon on Exod, xx. 
5. (published in his collected Works) says:— i- 
"The First and Second Commandment maybe 
considered as one, inasmuch as they relate to the 
same subject, or nearly so. For many ages and by 
many Churches they were put together and considered 
as one Commandment, The subject to which they 
both relate is false worship, or the worship of 
false gods.* This is the single subject to which 
the prohibition of both Commandments relates, 
— the single class of sins which is guarded 
against." 

In Addis and Arnold's Catholic Dictionary (p. 
196) it is remarked that the Catholic division 
has " the whole weight of Rabbinical tradition *■ 

house," &c.). This affords an additional argument in favour of the 
Catholic division. 

* In Scripture the two prohibitions — of the worship of false gods, 
and the worship of their images — usually appear as one Command- 
ment. This is evident from such passages as Exod. xx. 23 ; i Kings 
(Prot. Vers.) xiv. 9; 2. Kings xvii. 35, 41; Isaiah xliv. 15, 17; 
and all those texts, in which to "serve images" and to "serve 
other gods " is considered as the same crime, and, of course, as a 
▼iolation oi the same Commaiidmeiit« 
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on its side ; and further, that it " is the only one 
consistent with the Hebrew text, as usually found 
in MSS. and printed editions. The text is divid- 
ed into ten sections, which -correspond precisely 
with our Catholic division. These sections are 
admitted to be very ancient, older even than the 
Masoretic text, and the Protestant scholar Ken- 
nicott found them so marked in 460 out of 694 
MSS. xvhich he collated.'* 

• 'Coming now to the Protestant charge of " sup-' 
pression** I remark that every Catholic catechism 
or work of religious instruction which professesi 
to give the commandments at length, contains, 
oi course, the whole of what Protestants are 
pleased to call the *' Second" Commandment. 
It is quite true, however, that in some small 
catechisms, intended for young children or very 
illiterate persons, the words referred to are wholly 
or partially omitted— and why ? Simply because 
ALL the Commandments are giv6n in the brief 
and concise form in which our Lord cited them. 
St. Matt. xix. 18, 19, St. Mark x. 19; and St. 
Paul in Rom. xiii. 9 ; and therefore the words 
about images — which axe only apart of the First 
Commandment — are omitted; just in the same 
way and for the same reason that the sentences 
following *' Honour thy father and mother," and 
" Remember to keep holy the seventh day," are. 
also invariably omitted in the small Catechisms. 
: According to the Speaker's Commentary (i. p 
336), EWALJ), a learned German Protestant, 
"^supposes that the original TetvCoirav«i.tv^taents 
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were all in the* same terse and simple form oif 
expression as appears in the [Prot.] ist, 6th, 7 th, 
8th, and 9th, such as would be most suitable for 
recollection, and that the passages in each copy 
[in Exod. and Deut.] in which the most important 
variations are found, were comments added when 
the books were written." Be this as it niay, 
Protestants would find it difficult to produce, out 
of the whole Christian literature of the first 1,500 
years, any work of instruction in which the Com- 
mandments are given at length, as in the Angli- 
can Catechism. "In those copies of the Com- 
mandments," says the Speaker's Commentary^ 
**which have been used in different branches of the 
Church for the instruction of its members, the 
form has almost always been more or less abbre- 
viated of a part or the whole of those command- 
ments which are the most expanded in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy." 

Many eminent authorities — Protestant as well 
as Catholic — consider that the latter part of the 
First Commandment (the Protestant " Second ") 
was, in the letter, intended only for the Jews. 
The late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, says: — "The 
Second Commandment is in the letter utterly 
done away with by the fact of the Incarnation*^* 

* "It is manifest to every thinking person that the fact of t)ie 
Incarnation is a virtual repeal of the Second Commandment. 
For in the Person of Jesus Christ there was given us an image 
of God which we might and should represent to ourselves in our 
own mind ; and what our thoughts and minds may lawfully and 
profitably dwell upon may clearly be no less lawfully and profit- 
ably be presented to our bodily senses.'* After argiiing the point 
fully, J^r, Arnold continues thwa ; ^^T\i<&'fi»^\&^<^vtV| v&L^o^fitssi 
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Stanley's Life of Arnold^ vol. L p. 315). And 
again (vol. ii. p. 405), he writes during his "Tour 
to Rome and Naples through France and Italy:'* 
— " Now for Bourges a little more. In the crypt 
is a Calvary, and figures as large as life repre- 
sen ting the burial of our Lord. The woman who 
showed us the crypt had her little girl with her ; 
and she lifted up the child, about three years old, 
to kiss the feet of our Lord. Is this idolatry ? 
Nay, verily it may be so ;. but it need not be ; 
and assuredly it is in itself right and natural. 
I confess I rather envied the child. It is not 
idolatry to bend knee, lip, and heart to every 
thought and image of Him, our manifested God ! " 
It seems very evident that, according to the 
letter^ what Protestants call the " Second" 
Commandment forbids not only the worship- 
ping but even the " making " of " any 
graven image, or the likeness of anything 
that is in the heavens above, or in the earth 
Jjeneath, or in the waters under the earth.'' 
"The Jews," says the Speaker's Commentary 
(p. '331), "have imagined Exod. XX. 4 to be a 
pohibition of the exercise of the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture. . . . Josephus charges 
Solomon with a breach of the law, on account of 
the oxen which supported the golden sea, and 
the lions which adorned his throne [Anttq. viii. 

societies of the same kind can have circulated the Scriptures to 
little purpose, if the sight of the Cross and the Crucifix would 
indeed minister to superstition rather than to godliness " (Arnold's 

S^fyr7(ms, voi. iii. p. 40, note. Quoted in the Guardian. Feb. i, 

$888}. 
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7, §4), and in dii-ect contradiction of ExodI 
XXXV. 3 1, he denies that the veil which concealed 
the most holy place was ornamented with living 
creatures" [AnttjAii. 6, § 4). "From the time 
of the Maccabees," says another Protestant 
writer, " the Second Commandment was genor 
rally understood by the Jews to forbid not only the 
worship of the likeness of any living things but 
even the making of it. . . . Origen asserts that 
there was no maker of images ariiong their 
citizens; neither painter nor sculptor was in their 
state "{Adv. CelsuMy iv. 31. See Smith and Cheet- 
ham's Diet, of Christ. Antiq. vol. i. p. 813). It 
would seem also, from the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria, TertuUian, and others, that some 
of the early Christian converts must have 
adopted this Jewish interpretation of the Com-r 
mandment. " It appears that most of the Jewish 
converts would enter the church thoroughly 
imbued with a dislike of images ; and it is prorr 
bable that many of the heathens would be 
similarly affected towards them out oC mer^i 
horror at the idolatry which they had forsaken.'* 
No doubt the early converts from Judaism 
continued for some time to observe the Jewish 
Sabbath, or " Seventh " day of the week (see St. 
Matt. xxiv. 20) ; and for a much longer period 
did they regard as still in force the prohibition 
against " eating blood and things strangled;'' — a 
prohibition which was actually re-enforced by 
the Apostles in the first Council of Jerusalen^ 
(Acts XV. 20). After a time^ the Churchy eTf;erc\&- 
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ing that power of " loosing '* which had been 
given to her by Christ (St. Matt. xvi. 19 ; xviiL 
1 8), entirely released the faithful from the obliga- 
tion of observing these ordinances ; and, exercis- 
ing the same power also in regard to the 
ceremonial part of the First Commandment, she 
declared that the prohibition of the arts of sculp- 
ture and painting was no longer binding on 
Christians. From the numerous paintings^ 
sarcophagi, &c., discovered in the Catacombs 
at Rome, it is evident that these arts wer©* 
exercised by the Christians, under certain neces- 
sary restrictions, from a very early period.*^ 
Representations of. our Lord as " the Good 
Shepherd, on the Eucharistic chalices, are men- 
tioned by Tertullian, who wrote at the end 
of the second century [De Pudicitid). It was 
not, however, until the fourth century, — when 
heathen persecutions had ceased, and theChris-^ 
tians were at liberty to erect everywhere large 
and stately churches in honour of God and Hi« 
Saints,-^— that pictures and images began to be 
commonly employed as religious ornaments, 
and as aids and incentives to Christian piety 
and devotion, 

* . See Northcote and Brownlow's Roma Sotterranea, 
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By tHE Rev. BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J * 



The subject of my address to you this evening, is 
** Faith and Reason ; or, the reasonableness of believ- 
ing in Revelation." 

And if you ask me why, among the many burning 
questions of the hour, I have selected this j)articular 
topic for discussion before you, in whom Faith and 
Reason have never, as yet, quarrelled, my answer is 
this: — I have been led to make choice of this theme 
not so much from a sense that of all others it is the 
most suited to yourselves, as in the hope that through 
you it may be helpful to others, who are groping through 
the mists of doubt for the light of Faith. It . seemk 
to me that whilst the Rationalists are making it their 
business to try to persuade their fellows not only that 
F^th is contrary to reason, but that it leads to mental 
slavery, it becomes a sacred duty for Christians to point 
out to their fellow-countrymen that not only is Faith 
not incompatible with reason, but, on, the contrary, 
most helpful to it, and especially conducive to mental 
freedom. 

With your kind permission, then, we will see 
whether we cannot carry out the bidding of the 
Apostle, and justify what he terms "our reasonable 
service," by a well-reasoned account of that Faith in 
which it is our privilege to live, for which it was the 
gloty of our English martyrs to die. 

At the outset, the first thing we have to do is to 
determine what we mean by Faith. By Faith, then, I 
mean, believing on the authority of another ; that is to 

*This lecture was given at Nottingham at a Reunion of the 
congregations of the Diocese. 
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say, believing some proposition uttered by a witness 
upon whose knowledge and veracity it is safe to rely. 

If the witness to whose word tne assent is given 
be invested with nothing more than human authority^ 
then Faith also will not rise above human or natural 
Faith. Whereas, if the witness to whose word ad- 
herence is given be clothed with divine authority, then 
Faith also will be supernatural and divine. And, let us 
observe, that— the formal motive of Faith in either cacse 
being not the evidency of the proposition enunciateid; 
but the authority of the witness who propounds it, — it 
follows that the character of the assent given will in 
each case be determined not by the evident truth 6f the 
proposition in itself, but. by the authority attached to 
the character of the witness. If the witness be merely 
human, the assent will in nib3t casejs; be conditional 
and revocable; if divine, it will be^lw^ys absolute and 
irrevocable. 

Respecting the difference between human and divine 
Faith, hear what Cardinal Newtnan- says: ** Divine; 
Faith,*! writes his Eminence, **is assenting to ar 
doctrine as true, because God says it is true, Whor 
cannot lie. And further than this;, since God 
says it is true, not with His own voice, but by 
the voice of His messengers, it is assenting ^ what 
man says, not simply viewed as ; 2^ mw, bu); to what 
he is commissioned to declare, as a ' i^essenger, 
prophet, or ambassador from God. In the ordinary 
course of this world, we account things true, either be- 
cause we see them, or because we can perceive that 
they follow and are deducible from what we do see;, 
that is, we gain truth by sight or by reaspn^ not by faith. 
You will say, indeed, that we accept a number of things 
which we cannot prove or see on the word of others. 
Certainly ; but then we accept what they say, only as 
the word of man; and we have not commonly that 
absolute and unreserved confidence in them, which noth- 
ing can shake. We know that man is open to mistake, 
and lie are always glad to find some confirmation of 
what he says, from otViei c\\ia3rtfcTs», m -axv^ vcsL^rtaat 
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matter : or WG receive his information with negligence 
and unconcern, as something of little consequence, as 
a matter of opinion, or, if we act upon it, it is as a mat- 
ter of prudence, thinking it best and safest to do so. 
We take his word for what it is worth, and we use it 
either according to our necessity, or its probability. 
We keep the decision in our own hands, and reserve to 
ourselves the right of reopening the question whenever 
we please. This is very different from divine Faith : 
he who believes that God is true, and that this is His 
word, which He has committed to man, has no doubt 
at all. He is as certain that the doctrine taught is true, 
as that God is true; and he is certain because God is 
true, because God has spoken, not because he sees its 
truth, or can prove its truth. That is. Faith has two 
peculiarities ; it is most certain, decided, positive, and 
immovable in its assent ; and it gives this assent, not 
because it sees with eye, or sees with reason, but 
because it receives the tidings from one that comes 
from God." 

From what you have now heard, you will easily under- 
stand why it is that the assent given upon the sole 
authority of man to unrevealed truth is not usually 
absolute and final ; and why, on the other hand, it is, 
that the assent given upon the authority of God, using 
man as His ambassador, is absolute and irrevocable. 
Man is liable to deceive and be deceived, not so God. 

And here, at this stage of our inquiry into the 
reasonableness of Faith, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to be reminded of the process by which the 
mind of man arrives at an act of Faith. Take, 
for instance, a convert to the Catholic Church. By 
what process does he come to believe that this is the 
Church set up by God, and is the only one that can 
give salvation to his soul ? Well, I suppose he will 
start by examining the Church's credentials ; he weighs 
What are called " the motives of credibility." But sup- 
posing that having investigated the Church's claims, he 
becomes satisfied that she and she alone is the true 
Church, what is it that then prevails \i^o\x Vivki Xjc^ ysnxvXsrk 
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.communion ? What persuades him to act on his - convic- 
tion, and to say: ** Credo," "I believe?" Certainly, 
not the bare fact that the arguments in her favour are 
cogeiiit apd convincing : for^ did he so will it, he might 
quarrel with the conclusion, or suspend l^is judgment, 
or invite difficulties, or entertain doubts, or complain 
that, clear though their proofs are, they are not clearer 
still. The question, then, I want to have answered, is 
this :— What superhuman power is it that then comes 
to his "rescue, when, after having met with many 
obstacles on the way, he finds himself standing before 
the gates of the Temple of Faith, halting between 
conviction and persuasion ? What is the name of 
that magic power which seems to take him by the 
hand, and to enable him, with the word upon his 
lips, ** Credo," ** I do believe," to cross die thres- 
hold, and to enter the Church ? 

I will tell you the name of the magic power which 
comes to his assistance, and enables him to believe. 
It is the grace of God. **To believe," says St. Thomas, 
the Angel of the Schools, **isan act of the under- 
standing adhering to divine truth by command of the 
will, w^hich is moved by the grace of God." 

With this explanation before us, it is clear that God, 
as well as man, takes part in every act of Faith; and 
that Faith is not the natural outcome of a mere process 
of reasoning, but the supernatural result of man's co- 
operation with the grace of God. Consequently, before 
the neophyte can bring his mind to elicit an act of Faith 
— say in the Catholic Church — something over and 
above the mere conviction of the Church's royal descent 
and imperial power is needed for the mind. It must 
be enlightened by gface ; and then the will, informed 
and fortified by grace, must exert its ruling power over 
man, and command the understanding to give its assent 
and to swear eternal fealty to the truth revealed. *' In 
order that an act of Faith be duly elicited," says 
Cardinal Franzelin, **it is absolutely necessary that 
divine grace should enlighten the understanding, and 
excite and strengthen the wiW.'* 'I^^^, \?cv^xiv 'w^ must 
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carefully bear in mind, that" the understanding, en- 
lightened by grace, can then only elicit an act of Faith 
when it is positively moved to do so by the will under 
the influence of grace. Accordingly, the moral cause 
of every act of Faith is the will, and hence St. Augustine 
says : Fides consistit in credentium voluntdte : Faith 
depends upon the will of those who believe. In other 
words, Faith is in the understanding as its immediate 
subject and eliciting principle, but in the will, as its 
moral as well as its efficient cause. The merit of Faith 
consists infirmly hut freely accepting, in obedience to 
God's word, what we cannot ourselves conclusively 
prove. 

If, then, I am asked how it comes to pass that one 
man finds it quite easy to believe, and another quite 
impossible, I reply by asking : ** How does it happen 
that one man feels it easy, and another difficult, to 
obey ? " The cause of the difficulty or impossibility is 
to be traced in both, instances to man's will! In 
neither case can God command what is impossible ; 
in either case — in believing as in obeying— ^the diffi- 
culty can be overcome by willing, and praying for 
the necessary grace. Of course, without God's assist- 
ing grace, nothing in the supernatural order can be 
achieved by us. We have it from His own gracious 
lips '\ " Without Me, you can do nothing ; " but, 
given that divine help and strength, what is there a man 
cannot do ? Do not imagine that the expression : ** I 
can do all things in Him that strengthens me," has been 
monopolised by St. Paul. It is the right of every man, 
no matter what his native weakness,, to reproduce it, and 
with equal certainty of its being true in his individual 
case. Observe : I do not pretend to say that there are 
no intellectual difficulties in believing or in obeying : 
presently, we shall see there are plenty. It would be 
strange, indeed, if there were none such, in a communion 
which claims the submission of man to a teaching that 
embraces all spiritual and moral truth. But these diffi- 
culties do not commonly avail with such bs VvaSi^ -a. x^*?! 
desire to know the truth, and to o\>^^ S^o^ ^"^^^^ "^^^^ 
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who have honestly and faithfully weighed the notes and 
evidences of the Church. The difficulties which rise »p 
before minds of this sort, and which to them appear 
impossible to overcome, are in reality moral difficulties 
wluch have their root in a disordered will ; at least, in 
a will, which, whatever its other excellences, is lacking 
in that confiding, clinging, child-like docility to the wprd 
of God which is the very condition of the grant of the 
gift of Faith. Never had the world so much need, as 
now, of studying the full import of the words : " Unless 
you become as little children, you shidl not enter into 
the kingdom of God." Yes : let us be men with men, 
but with our Father, God, we must ever be as children, 
ready to listen, to learn, to believe, and to obey. 

These words will, I fear, give pain to some of my 
friends who are as yet outside the Church ; for among 
them are those who are persuaded that their one wish 
in life is to do God's will. Like St. Peter, they protest 
that they are ready to lay down their very lives for Him. 
Yet wait a little. When, like Peter's, this confident 
assertion is put to the test, when God points out to them, 
in some moment of prayer, what they must suffer for 
His Name's sake, if they would receive that grandest 
gift out of heaven — ^the gift of Faith — are they not wont 
to grow sad, to be heavy, and to fear ? Does there not 
rise almost unbidden to their lips the prayer : " If it be 
possible, let this chalice pass from me? I cannot 
drink it, it is too full, too bitter. The sacrifice asked 
of me is too costly ; I cannot ignore the past ; I cannot 
break with my surroundings; I cannot begin my life 
again ! I am too poor, or too weak, or too busy, or too 
old. If I were alone in the world, ah ! then I could 
drink the chalice to the dregs ; but there is my wife, 
there are my children. O if it be possible, let it all 
pass from me ! O send me Thy angel of comfort, 
to strengthen me with Thy grace, to breathe into my 
soul Thy love, and let all things be as they were before ? " 
Fatal mistake, for men to lay down the conditions upon 
wMch they will serve God\ O -niiserable delusion 
of men to fancy they are p\easvti^^VTc^>^V^'t^^^^ "^sfc 
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only pleasing themselves I Alas for the cowardice of 
the human . heart, /which entices away the will frdhi 
struggling with the flesh in prayer, after the pattern of 
Gethsemani, tilKthe blessed words, ** Not my will but 
Thine be done/' lekp from the heart to th<B lips, and 
resignation, peace, joy, and strength enter in and take 
possession of the soul I ^It was because Peter did hot 
struggle in prayer with temptation that h^ ciaiiie, in 
spite of his protestations, to deny his Master, for- Whott 
he had protested he was ready to die; and it is to be^ 
feai*ed that there are many men and women in England 
at this day who, in spite of their natural fondness for 
our Lord's character, beauty and holiness, may neve^r 
come to acknowledge Him, just as Peter came to deny 
Him, unless they continue in prayer to struggle for light, 
not only to know Him, but to know His law. His per- 
sonal wiH ; and for grace not only to love Him, but to 
love and obey His Church. Yes, "the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak," and it is the flesh, aiid 
riot the reason, the thingis of the flesh add riot the things 
of the spirit, which are detaining them where they are— 
in the outer darkness, where the light of Faith is neither 
seen nor understood,' "Watch," then, " and pra^y, lest 
ye enter into temptation." , 

Listen to what St. : Augustine has to say upon this 
point. In his "Confessions," he tells us that it was ndt 
his reason that kept him back from joining the Catholic 
Church, but his will that would not struggle with temp- 
tation, nor implore the grace and courage he needed 
from God. 

"Nor had I any excuse, such as I formerly "pre- 
tended to when I delayed to forsake the , world to 
serve Thee, as not having yet certainly discovered the 
truth: for now I wais indeed certain of Uie truth, and yet 
my will was still fettered, and refused to fight under Thy 
banner : being as much afraid of being disengaged from 
all impediments as I ought to have feared being en- 
tangled in them. The burden of the world, as is the 
case in sleep, pleasingly kept ipe down ; and the thoughts 
ihat prompted me to arise to TYvee 'wet^ XsvsX X^^*^^ 
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struggling of such as would iiwake, yet are still ovtr-i 
come with drowsiness arid fall back into their former! 
slumber. And as there is nb man who would always: 
sieep, but everyone's sound judgment chooses to bie^ 
awake, yet oftentimes he dejays to shake off sleep/ 
while the weight of indolence benumbs his limbs,i 
and he prefers to entertain it, though his reason: 
tells him it is wrong, it being now high time to 
get up: so was it with me. For I was convinced 
that it was better for me to give myself up to 
Thy love than to yield to my own desires : but though I 
was pleasurably convinced by the one, I was still strongly 
aifected and captivated by the other ; I had nothing now 
to answer to Thee, when Thou didst say to me : ' Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
will enlighten thee.* And when on every side Thou 
showedst me that Thou didst speak the truth, I had 
nothing at all to reply, being now convinced by the truth, 
except some lazy, indolent and drowsy words, * presently,* 
* by and by,' * stay a little ; ' but that * presently ' did 
not come presently, and this * stay a little ' ran out' to 
a long time. In vain did I delight in Thy law according 
to my inward man, while another law in my members 
resisted that law of my mind, and led me captive to the 
law of sin which was in my members. For the 
law of sin is the force of habit, with which the mind is 
dragged along and held against its will, yet by its deserv- 
ing, because it willingly fell into it. Who, then, should 
deliver me, wretched man that I was, from the body of 
that death, but Thy grace, through Jesus Christ our. 
Lord ? " 

In this passage, St. Augustine professes to give' 
the true account of what it was that kept him from 
following the example of his newly-converted friend 
Victorinus, and being, like him, admitted into the 
Catholic Church. Would that others could have the 
courage to look into themselves, and recognise the true 
reason which holds them where they are. Observe, 
*':God commands nothing that is impossible." 
/ must, repeat it, the m\\ \^ a\. >i)cvfe xc^ox. qI SJc^^w 
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obstacles to Faith. Surely, "he who runs may read" 
the truth, that there cannot really be opposition between 
truth and truth, though they be truths belonging to 
orders so different from each other as the Natural and 
Supernatural. No: — as we shall presently see more 
clearly still, it is not the opposition between Faith and 
reason that is the cause of the unbelief, but the opposi- • 
tion between Grace and will. In other words, which I 
now repeat, men do not believe for the same reason that 
they do not obey. And they do not obey because 
they have not the wish^ or rather, the wtllt to obey. 
Their will is languid or indolent, or indifferent, insincere, 
or inordinate. Vuli et non vult piger : " the slothful 
man willeth and willeth not." Consequently, my advice 
to one, who, having become convinced of the claims of 
the Catholic Church, cannot see his way to submitting 
to them, and entering, would be much the same as 
yours would be to a friend who should say to you 
that he could not keep some commandment of the 
moral law. Your advice, I imagine, would be this: 
you would say: You must keep the commandment; 
there is no way out of it. And if you say you cannot, 
you must remember that obedience is the consequence 
of the wtii to obey. Your will is weak : pray for grace : 
pray humbly, pray earnestly, pray constantly, and you 
will one day make the wonderful discovery that what 
seemed impossible, so long as God's grace was wanting, 
is now made easy by the assistance of that grace. In 
like manner should I speak to him who argued about 
the impossibility of submitting to Faith. I should say : 
But you mus/ submit to it ; it is a commandment press- 
ing quite as close upon you as those of the Decalogue. 
Do you not know that Faith is the consequence of the 
wili to believe ? It is your will that is at fault, you 
must pray humbly, earnestly, constantly for the grace 
to will to believe, and if you continue to do so, sooner 
or later you will be delightedly surprised to find that 
not only you wish to believe, but that you do in fact 
believe. Note well : " the jus/ man lives by Faith." 
This then ever bear in mmd^ XWx ^"k^ Ss» ^s^ck. -^ 
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matter of strict mathematical demonstration, but a super- 
natural virtue by which we unhesitatingly accept what- 
ever God has revealed, because He has revealed it Who 
cannot err. It is a virtue, because there is merit in 
believing ; it is a supernatural virtue, and consequently 
the free gift of God ; and it is a theological virtue, 

► because its immediate object is God, and its formal 
motive a divine perfection, the infinite veracity of God. 
If Faith made demands upon the intellect only, if it 
were the result of a mere process of reasoning, there 
would be no more merit in accepting the truths of revela- 
tion than there is in arriving at the conclusion of a 
proposition in Euclid. No man considers he is doing 
anything meritorious in assenting to a demonstrated 
proposition : but in assenting to an evidently credible 
proposition of Faith there is merit, because it is a test of 
the moral character of a man's whole being, as well as 
the make and temper of his mental capacity. The reason 
why our Lord makes so much of Faith is precisely this : 
because it is the unerring test of our goodwill and docility. 
For the same reason St. Paul in his Epistles writes 
at such length about the necessity of Faith, because as 
it is the first of virtues, so it is the parent of them all. 
^^ Nulla est vera virtus ^^^ writes St. Thomas, **stnefide^^ 
— there is no true virtue without faith. *' Without faith 
it is impossible to please God." " It is the substance 
of things hoped for, and the argument of things that 
appear not." 

And now, having told you what Faith is, and how 
men come to believe, we will let our adversaries speak, 
and tell you how it is (so they say) they do not come 
to believe. 

They say, then, they cannot believe in the truths of 
revelation, because to believe, on the word of another, 
what we cannot ourselves prove, is to put reason in 
fetters — it is mental slavery. This objection against 
Faith, which in one form or another is so often made 
to do duty against Catholic Doctrine, may sound 

plausible at first, but I undertake to show it is very 

shallow, and as cowardly as \\. *\^ uiAak. 
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In the first place, ought not a moment's reflection to 
suggest to our adversaries this question ? If it is so 
very unreasonable to submit to the word of authority, 
how comes it that hundreds of millions of our fellow- 
beings, quite as intellectually gifted as we are, and 
quite as devoted to truth and liberty, find no such 
opposition between Faith and reason as we fancy 
we have discovered ? Surely these Rationalists who 
pride themselves on their unbelief, can scarcely 
delude themselves into imagining that they have the 
monopoly of reason and freedom. They can hardly 
venture to persuade themselves that their forefathers, 
who formed their language, framed their laws, founded 
their universities, faced their enemies and fought their 
battles, were of so mean an intellectual make, that for 
more than a thousand years they bowed before the 
tyrannical rule of Faith, and meekly submitted to have 
its fetters placed upon their reason ? 

Do not tell me that lovers of freedom, such as they, 
who wrested from a despotic king the Magna Charta, 
that great charter of our liberties, who established trial 
by jury, who created our representative system, who 
were up and ready at Poictiers, Harfleur, Crecy, and 
Agincourt to defend our real or imagined rights, were 
made of such poor stuff that they were ready, on the 
offer of a bribe, to barter away freedom for slavery ! 
To these intellectual giants who have made the 
stupendous discovery that submission to authority in 
matters of religion is the annihilation of reason and 
the destruction of freedom, I should like to put one 
question. I would fain ask them how, if this be so, do 
they save their own reason and freedom from meeting 
with a similar fate ? For I charge them, one and all, 
with doing themselves precisely what they condemn so 
scornfully in others. From the cradle to the grave, are 
they not being anxiously guided throughout their 
secular life by the leading strings of authority ? I put 
it to them. When they were yet children, was it not 
on the authority of their mother's word that they be- 
lieved some things were good for them and othets 
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would do them harm ; that one line of conduct was right 
and another wrong ? And when they grew to be of an 
age to leave the nursery and go to school, was it not 
still on the word of authority that they learned there was 
a right and a wrong way of parsing their sentences or 
construing the author set before them ? Was it not to 
the authority of their teacher that they looked for the 
truth of all the multitude of miscellaneous facts which 
came before them in the course of their studies ? And 
did they innovate upon this time-honoured practice, 
when from school they passed on to the university? 
Nay, I will ask them further: does the period in life 
ever arrive, when they can afford to fling away the 
crutches lent them by authority, and walk by their own 
strength ? When they are sick, is it their practice to 
dictate to the physician in attendance upon them the 
line of treatment he must prescribe in their case ; or do 
they leave themselves to be guided by his authority ? 
If they find themselves entangled in a law-suit, do they 
quarrel with their solicitor because they cannot under- 
stand all the intricacies of the law ; or do they submit 
to be ruled by his judgment ? Such instances might be 
multiplied; but surely these are enough to make it 
clear, that if Catholics are to be condemned as nothing 
better than slaves because they elect to be guided in 
their spiritual life by authority, then worldly men are 
under the same condemnation for submitting to be led 
by authority in their secular lives. 

They may traverse the assertion, and deny that they 
are so led. Let me then quote in support of the charge 
what Mr. Gladstone has to say upon this point. He 
says : " The fact to which we ought all to be alive, 
but for the most part are not, is that the whole human 
family, and the best and the highest races of it, and the 
best and highest minds of those races, are to a great 
extent upon the crutches which authority has lent 
them." 

If, then, the majority of the human race, — the work- 
ing class, the middle class, as well as the professional 
class, are so hard pressed \ti l\v^ t^c^ oi Vvia, that they 
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must be satisfied with book-knowledge in place of source- 
knowledge, and with what accredited authorities say 
or write, or are reported to say or write, upon special 
subjects, if they would have knowledge of these matters, 
surely it is nothing less than mockery to tell these same 
men that they are slaves, if in the more difficult subject 
of religion they accept any point of doctrine which 
they have not themselves proved by processes of 
conclusive reasoning. " Inquiry is a way to Truth, and 
Authority is a way to Truth — identical in aim diverse 
in means." What say our objectors to this } They 
say: "Ah, but your religion is involved in mystery; 
and with mystery, as men of light and leading, we 
refuse to have anything to do." Faith, then, it seems, 
must be thrust aside and sent to the wall, because it 
involves mystery. If so, upon what plea, I ask, do they 
retain the sciences in their service } For by scientific 
men I am told that, as Religion without mystery is 
absurd, so science without mystery is unknown. And, 
as a matter of fact, can these paragons of learning, who 
are so sweeping in their condemnation of men of Faith, 
tell me what they themselves are able to know about 
the ultimate component parts of matter } Or can they 
give me any reliable information about the origin, 
nature, or cause, say of gravitation, magnetism, or 
electricity? Or have they as yet unravelled that 
mysterious something we call life ? Or can they ex- 
plain why it is that a human being unconsciously inhales 
and exhales breath 23,000 times a day, or why the heart 
goes on beating and never breaks down like other 
engines, for a whole life time } Or why there are more 
than 800,000,000 of air cells in a pair of lungs? Or 
why some of the plants called fungi are so small 
that 200,000,000, of them, set side by side, would 
not cover one square inch of ground ; and yet that 
each of them possesses an inherent vitality which 
under favourable circumstances will burst into life 
and reproduce the parent plant ? To these questions 
the leaders of modem thought and science can 
give no answer. What then are acbdev^a\e\!Lt.'& <ii 
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science, and whither has the march of time brought 
them ? What have you gained by all your toil 
in the laboratory, dissecting-room, and observatory, 
with your telescopes, microscopes, spectroscopes, test 
tubes and scalpels ? In the words of Moignd I will 
answer for you : " La multiplication des inconnues et des 
mysteres*^ You have but added to the catalogue of 
mysteries which surround you. For our forefathers, 
the material world was a quadruple mystery made up of 
four elements — earth, water, air, fire. For us, it is a 
mystery involving not four but sixty-four other mysteries ; 
a mystery changing what was the simple mystery of 
water into the complex mystery of hydrogen and oxygen, 
converting what was known as air into the mysteries of 
nitrogen, oxygen, carbonic acid, ammonia, carburetted 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, hydrochloric acid, carbonic 
oxyde, sulphurous and sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and 
most probably iodine. With an array of mysteries such 
as these facing the rationalist, what possible right has 
he to inveigh against the mysteries of religion ? Would 
it not be more candid, more generous, in him to acknow- 
ledge, with Leibnitz: '* What is contrary to mysteries 
in us is not reason or natural light : it is corruption, it is 
error, it is prejudice, it is darkness." ** In science," wrote 
Jules Simon, " as often as we make a step forward, 
we find an abyss ; it is only weak minds that believe 
they can explain all and understand all." " My life," 
said Bayle, " is passed at the bottom of an abyss, in the 
midst of mysteries." And is it not from the lips of a 
scientific man that has been forced the declaration 
that " from the region of disorderly mystery, which is 
the domain of ignorance, another vast province has 
been added to science, the region of orderly mystery.'^" 
"Time," *' Space," "Causation," "Matter," "Spirit," 
"Light," "Sound," " Ether "—behold here some 
samples of your orderly mysteries ! 

There is an axiom of the schools which says : 
Qui nimium probat, nihil probat : "he who proves 
too much, proves nothing." I recommend our ad- 
versaries to emblazon lYvvs moXXo xr^ovi "Oafc ^^-^^LVt. q€ 
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their lecture halls; it might serve to remind them 
to proceed cautiously in their assertions against the 
reasonableness of Faith. Perhaps it might even 
suggest to them the propriety of consulting some 
authority — say St. Thomas of Aquin — as to what men of 
faith have to say for themselves about the truths they 
hold so tenaciously. Our scientists might then find 
that St. Thomas has this to say in the first instance, 
that infidelity as well as faith is in the understanding 
in its immediate subject, but in the will as in its 
first mover; that it is the contemptuousness of the 
will which causes the dissent of the understanding, 
and that in this dissent it is that infidelity essentially 
consists. Hence the cause of infidelity is in the will, 
although infidelity itself is in the understanding. In- 
fidelity having its cause in the will, is, like Faith, 
a free act. Therefore, it is imputable. Faith is a 
virtue, and infidelity a vice. Yes: unbelief now, as 
always, is the outcome of some vice of character. 
But we must remember that vice is not always gross. 
It may be very subtle and refined in its character, and 
be allied with many most estimable natural virtues. 
The vice from which unbelief issues is always pride, 
intellectual pride — and this vice is the fatal barrier 
which hinders Faith from making its way in the soul. 
** Pride is the beginning of all sin ; " and " the beginning 
of the pride of man is, to fall off from God," 1.^., Apostasy. 
The proper attitude of man towards God is that of 
intense humility. It is not for him to lay down con- 
ditions to God, without the fulfilment of which he will 
not submit himself to divine teaching. He ought, on 
the contrary, even if God to him is as yet only a 
hypothetical God, to be ever saying in his heart : ** O, 
God, I accept Thy conditions; only make Thyself 
known to me, by such evidences as in Thy estimation 
are sufficient, and dispose my mind and heart to rest 
upon them with satisfaction and contentment. Domine, 
quidvismefacere? "Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
do.?" Domine ut videam: "Lord, that I may see." 
When this disposition is ^oiu&d m\.Vv. ^o^iaSX^ Ssj^sesisj^ 
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earnestness to know the Truth, then the light of Faith, 
sooner or later, will shed abroad its beams within his 
soul, and become '' a lamp to his feet and light to his 
paths." 

I think we may now say that we have satisfied 
our own minds, at least, that in taking the autho- 
rity of Faith for our guide in religion, we are no 
more putting fetters on our reason than the rest of men, 
who claim to be mentally free ; that in acting as we do, 
we are not out of joint but in harmony with all around us. 
In a word, if we believe in a personal God at all, we 
are fully justified in concluding that as He has provided 
us, upon our entrance into this world, with masters to 
teach and guide us through the days of our infancy and 
youth, with physicians to treat and heal us when sick, 
with lawyers to advise and help us when perplexed, with 
scientists to instruct and warn us when inquisitive, so, too, 
that He has provided, no less, for the wants of our souls. 
We are justified in concluding that He has made ready for 
us teachers to guide us through the days of our spiritual 
life, physicians to cure us of our spiritual sickness, 
moralists to solve our difiiculties and doubts, directors 
to guide us on the narrow way to life, and to allay 
our scruples and our fears. Men who neglect the 
authoritative voice of their teachers, who give no heed 
to the advice of their physicians, who are deaf to the 
warnings of science, come in the end to fill our hospitals, 
crowd our gaols, or they sicken and die prematurely from 
one disease or another, to which they might have been 
strangers had they been less headstrong, less self-willed, 
more prudent and docile. In like manner, men who 
neglect the warnings of religion, who despise the 
admonitions and teachings of faith, come at last to fall 
a prey to sicknesses from which there is no cure, and 
to fill a prison from which there is no egress ; they 
sicken and die from the effects of a moral disease to 
which they, too, might have been strangers had they 
been less proud and self-willed, and more humble and 
docile. The fault is their own. ** You will not come 
to Me,** said our Lordlo t\ie^e.vj?»\fl\vo\:^%\&c.\edRis 
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warriinjg^s and His teachings. Why did they hold aloof ? 
Because they ** love darkness rather than light, for their 
works are evil.*' ** Thou hast appointed darkness, and it 
is night ; in it shall all the beasts of the woods go about." 
• We- have thus satisfied ourselves that Faith, rightly 
understood, can never quarrel with reason, and that 
there are a priori reasons for coming to the conclusion 
that Faith was meant by God not to be a sentinel 
^resting the march of reason, but a divine guide leading 
it onwards and upwards, to a land where no more shall 
we ** see through a glass in a dark manner, but then 
face to face." Yes, * * now we know in part, and prophecy 
in part, but when that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away," " The God of 
Gods shall be seen in Sion ; " we shall look upon the 
face of Him Whom we had pierced ; we shall gaze upon 
the face of the Triune God, and shall be pierced through 
and through, like a glittering gem of loveliness, with the 
life, the light, and the love of the living and loving God. 
We shall partake of His nature — of His glory there, as 
of His grace here — of the eternity of His duration, of 
the spotlessness of His sanctity, of the tenderness of 
His mercy, of the might of His power, of the wealth 
of His knowledge, of the charms of His beauty, of the 
bliss of His love for ever and for ever — for there, in 
Heaven, **the former things are passed away." 

It now only remains for us to inquire what the 
voice of history has to say about Faith. What 
part has Faith played in the history of the human 
Family? Well, when I interrogate history, it tells 
me that, under the Old Dispensation, the followers 
of Monotheism took the word of the patriarchs and 
prophets, who from time to time, rose up amongst 
them, to be the authoritative voice of the living 
God. They followed it : and in so doing were per- 
suaded they were obeying the Divine Will. I contem- 
plate the faith and obedience of Noe, who during many 
years toiled at the Ark of Divine command in the pre- 
sence of infidel scoffers. I find recorded the faith that 
led Abraham out from coxraXr^ ^xv^ YycAx^^ *>s>iy5k •: 
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land which he knew not I then arrive iat the distincit 
Mosaic revelation. There I find multiplied obediences^ 
attending every department of the faithful Israelite's 
existence, at the guidance and bidding of a priesjthjopd 
representing the Deity. I find penalties,, even to death, 
denounced upon " those who believed . not," and 
therefore would not obey. The earth, which our melx 
of science would have obedient only to material 
cosmic laws, opens her mouth opportunely, to swallow 
up the unbeliever and the rebel against God's 
appointed teachers and vicegerents.. The astronomic 
laws seem to be reversed, that daylight may b6 
lengthened for the defeat and slaughter of infidel hosts. 
And when the Old Dispensation made way for the New, 
and Jesus of Nazareth, Who by the fulfilment of prophecy 
and the seal of His miracles proved He was Divine, as 
well as human, when He came down and dwelt among 
us, did He innovate upon this system established for the 
acquisition of religious truths ? Did the Son of Man ^ 
any time or anywhere give out : " Accept nothing which 
you cannot yourselves prove ; believe nothing which 
transcends your powers of imagination ; hold nothing 
which involves, mystery ?" Did He declare that His 
followers were to be distinguished from such as had gone 
before, by substituting private judgment for the judg^ 
ment of those who claimed to teach in His Name 
and with His voice ? The very reverse. Emphatically, 
peremptorily, uniformly. He commissioned His am- 
bassadors, promising to be with them by His powjer 
and grace till time was swallowed up in eternity. He 
bade them teach all religious truth, to teach the 
nations, to teach every creature, and to make disciples 
of all. His Church was to be composed of two parts, 
each responding to the other, each the compler 
ment of the other — ^the Church teaching and, the 
Church taught. His representatives were to be 
teachers, like Himself, ** with authority, and not as the 
Scribes;" not theorists, nor '*guessers at truth," but 
witnesses, ministers, ambassadors, clothed with. Hi§ 
authority, speaking with His \o\cfe\'' h-^ ^^"^^j^^xV^ 
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sent Me, so I send you." "Ye shall be My witnesses 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and Samaria, and even 
to the uttermost part of the earth," ** He that heareth 
you, heareth Me, and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
Me." ** And behold, I am with you all days, even to 
the consummation of the world." As He commissioned 
some to teach, He commanded others to learn. Nay, 
He went further. He bade His witnesses to regard 
such as would not hear the Church, in the light of 
heathens and publicans. And yet more : against those 
who obstinately refused to receive and hear His wit- 
nesses, our Lord pronounced an awful condemnation : 
** Whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words : 
going forth out of that house or city, shake off the dust 
of your feet." Then He added those words which have 
echoed through the ages : " Amen, I say to you it shall 
be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day 
of judgment, than for that city." Surely, if there is any 
meaning in the words at all, if language is the expression 
of thought and the symbol of will, no one who believes in 
the Bible can say that the Son of Man has left the accep- 
tance of authority in matters of religion an open question. 
Gn the contrary, He has made it a test, and an uner- 
ring test, of discipleship, and the very condition of man's 
escape from the fate of those who were destroyed in 
the wicked cities of the plain. The words are unmis- 
takable, the language emphatic, the tone imperative. 
And in this sense have they always been understood by 
the Church. St. Paul, for example, in none of his 
Epistles bases his teachings on processes of reasoning. 
Gn the contrary, he distinctly declares : " To us God 
hath revealed them by His Spirit. For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. For 
what man knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit 
of a man that is in him ? So the things also that are of 
God no man knoweth, but the Spirit of God. Now we 
have received, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit 
that is of God : that we may know the things that are 
given us from God. Which things also we speaks not 
in the learned words of Yvum^Xi m^^ovsv^ \sns^- xsi. *^^ 
doctrine of the Spirit." 
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No; " the Apostles," as Cardinal Newman observes, 
'* did nqt rest their cause on argfument ? they did 
not rely on eloquence, wisdom, or reputation, they 
did not resolve Faith into 3ight arid reason ; they 
contrasted it with both, stnd bade their hearers believe, 
sometirties in spite, sotnetimes in default, sometimes 
in 4id, of sight and reason. They came as com- 
missioned from Him *Whom they [.their hearers] ig- 
norantly worshipped,* and declared that mankind was 
a guilty <md outcast race ; that sin was misery ; diat the 
world was a snare, that life was a shadow; that GOd 
was everlasting, and that His law was holy ;and true, and 
its sanction certain and terrible ; that He also was all- 
merciful; that He had appointed, a Mediator between 
Him and them. Who had removed all obstacles, and was 
desirous to restore them ; and that He had sent themselves 
to explain how. They said that that Mediator had 
come and gone; but had left behind Him what was to 
be His representative till the end of all things. His 
mystical body, the Church, in joining which lay the 
salvation of the world." 

Even such words as I have uttered ought to satisfy our 
adversaries that in submitting to the authority of Faith in 
matters of religion. Catholics are not necessarily more 
Silavish, or childish, or ii>rational than the rest of the human 
family ; that in concluding from their belief in a Personal 
God, from the immortality of the soul, and a life here- 
after in the sight of God, to the necessity of some such 
spiritual guidance being provided for them, they are but 
extending to the spiritual world a law which is recog- 
nised to exist in the natural ; and that in submitting, by 
virtue of their belief in the Divinity of Christ and the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, to the word of the Catholic 
Church as the voice of God, they are but doing that 
which conscience no less than teason points out to be 
their bounden duty as logically-minded Christian men. 
Indeed it is hard to discover any locus standi between a 
revealed religion and no religion at all ; nor can one 
imagine irhat may be that process of reasoning by which a 
man con trives to justify \v\mse\i m \\\e exXx^m^^ ^^xCsovsa* 
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experiment of balancing himself equidistant between 
Catholicity and infidelity. Between these two, what is 
there but a well-worn, well-polished inclined plane, upon 
which he who is not struggling upwards must be glid- 
ing downwards ? Unless he be possessed of quite excep- 
tional powers as a mental acrobat, he shall hardly find 
a standpoint between them. How shall he brave such 
imminent risk to the life of his soul ? Nor am I alone in 
this view of his situation. Cardinal Newman, whom 
Mr. Gladstone speaks of as ** one of the world's great- 
est minds," has thus recorded of himself : "I came to 
the conclusion that there was no medium in true philo- 
sophy between atheism and catholicity, and that a 
perfectly consistent mind under these circumstances in 
which it finds itself here below must embrace either one 
or the other ; and I hold this still : I am a Catholic by 
virtue of my believing in One God." In this remarkable 
passage you. have the candid confession of "one of thfe 
world's greatest minds," that he cdn discover no medium 
between the Catholic religion and no religion at all. 
He has embraced the Catholic Faith, and with what 
result 1 Does the Cardinal feel his great intellect to be 
in fetters, or has he discovered that he exchanged free- 
dom for slavery, or faith for reason ? Hear him speak 
again : " From the day I became a Catholic," he writes 
in his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk^ ** now close upon 
thirty years, I have never had a moment's misgiving 
that the communion of Rome is that Church which the 
Apostles set up at Pentecost, which alone has the adop- 
tion of sons, and the glory and the covenant, and the 
promises, and in which the Anglican communion, 
ivhatever its merits and demerits, whatever the excel- 
lence of individuals in it, has, as such, no part. Nor 
have I ever for a moment hesitated in my conviction 
since 1 845, that it was my clear duty to join that Catholic 
Church, as I did then join it, which in my conscience 
I felt to be divine. Never for a moment have I wished 
myself back; never have I ceased to thank my Maker 
for His mercy in enabling me to make the great change, 
and never has He let me ieeV ioi^^Iketi \s^ ^xssxv^^iv \sw 
distress, or in any kind of te\\gvo\x^ \xQV3^o*^^^ 
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I might cite other authorities 'by hundreds in confir*- 
mation of the Cardinal's words« but I will not detain 
you. There is however one, just one more, whose testir 
mony I will seek, and he is one who tried the via 
media. He was, if I may say so, like a traveller who, 
beguiled away from the beaten track along a treachr 
erous coast-line, finds himself suddenly clinging in- 
stinctively to some chance ledge of a steep and slippery 
cliff. Below, he could hear the multitudinous noise of 
waters ; and, as he watched the long line of waves 
sweeping and breaking with savage glee against the 
granite cliff, he thought to himself: "There is needed no 
assault of demon from the awful deep to make it possible 
for me to be plunged at any moment into that yawning 
fathomless abyss." But as he looked upwards to the 
city seated on the hill, and drank in the music of its 
vesper bells, he thought to himself : ** Ah me ! besides 
a mighty will and a steady brain, aid must come to me 
from above, if ever I am to be safely landed in that 
* City of Peace.' " That supernatural aid did come ; the 
struggling man seized it, and was drawn out of the very 
jaws of death, and safely landed in the Catholic Church. 
And, now, what has this voice from beyond the Atlantic 
to say about his experience of the years he has passed as 
a child of the Catholic Church } I will give you his own 
words: " I have been, during thirteen years of my 
Catholic life, constantly engaged in the study of the 
Church, and her doctrine, and especially in relation to 
philosophy and natural reason, I have had occasion 
to examine and defend Catholicity precisely under 
those points of view which are most odious to my non- 
Catholic countryman, and to the Protestant mind 
generally ; but I have never, in a single instance, found 
a single article, dogma, proposition, or definition of 
Faith which eihbarassed me as a logician, and which I 
could, so far as my own reason was concerned, have 
changed, or modified, or in any respect altered from 
what I found it, even if I had been free to do so. I 
have never found my reason struggling against the 
teachings of tht Church, ot ie\t toy^^M \«3Xx^\^fc^> w^ 
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found myself reduced to a state of mental slavery. I 
have, as a Catholic, felt and enjoyed a mental freedom, 
which 1 never conceived possible while I was a non- 
Catholic." After such testimony, who will not say: 
*Mt is worth a man's while to storm Heaven and batter 
at its Gates for the gift of Divine Faith ? " 

To Protestantsgenerally, dissatisfied with an institution 
concerning which a modem writer has said : "not only 
has experience proved the practical incoherency of its 
superstructure, but criticism has washed away like sand 
every vestige of its supernatural foundation," I earnestly 
recommend the careful perusal of these words of Car- 
dinal Newman and Dr. Brownson. To others, still lower 
down, the inclined plane, I would say : " If, from bitter 
experience, you have come to learn that something 
more and better than free schools, free museums, free 
lectures, free enterfainments, free land, and free love 
together with freedom of thought, and of speech, and of 
writing, and of doing, is needed to satisfy the mind's 
hunger for truth, and to slake the heart's thirst for happi- 
ness ; and if upon trial you have found that the religion 
of Humanity and Science is powerless to restrain evil pas- 
sion, and to assuage wearing sorrow, then in mercy to 
yourselves I ask you to try what the Christian religion 
can do for your restless souls. And as you cast about 
in .search of the most consistent form of Christianity, 
I ask you to choose the principle laid down by that 
vefry intelligent statesman. Sir George Cornwall Lewis: 
* As a rule, the professors of any science are trusts 
worthy in proportion as the points of agreement among 
them are numerous and important, and the points of 
difference few and unimportant.'" 

Apj5ly this general principle to the science of religion. 
Take your mental bdflance and place in one scale of it 
the 71 millions of Protestants, along with their 183 
different sects, and ascertain, if you can^ in what points 
of doctrine they agree with one another, and in what 
points they mutually differ. Next take the other 
scale and place in it the 250 millions of Catholics 
alive at this very moment on Qi^.I^.Vv. Y^k^\ <3N3^.\s^^^^a^ 
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points of doctrine /^^ agree with one another, and in 
what points they, too, differ. Having thus fairly 
instituted a comparison between the Faith in the one 
scale, and the so-called Faith in the other, you will of 
necessity arrive at a conclusion. You will say : As we 
find by experience that the points of agreement among 
Protestants are few, and the points of difference ^re 
numerous and important, whereas the points of agree- 
ment among Catholics are numerous and important, 
and the points of difference among them are few and 
unimportant we have no alternative but to turn our 
backs now and for ever upon the so-called National 
Religion and embrace once and for ever the grand old 
Tradition of the world-wide Church the Catholic 
Faith. 

We are all of us, by nature, and in the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves here below, 
like blind men in an unknown region. We are in 
urgent need of a guide in whose hand we may safely 
plape . our own, with confidence that we shall not 
be misled ; a guide that will safely conduct us to a land 
where Faith shall pass into vision, and Hope be more 
than realized in the possession of God, in *' the city of 
perfect beauty," in " the kingdom of perpetual peace." 

When, out of the many guides who press their services 
upon us, we make choice of the Catholic Church, we 
are but choosing one who, while she claims to be the 
only guide that knows the way to the ** Better Land" 
has made good that claim by the safe conduct of souls, 
" of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues," 
to its golden gates for more than eighteen hundred 
years. 

** Be ye more staid, O Christians ! Not like feathers, 
by each wind removable ; nor think to cleanse yourselves 
in every water. Either Testament, the Old or New, is 
yours ; and for your Guide the Shepherd of the Church. 
Let this suffice to save you." — (Dante, Paradiso, Canto v.) 
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